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CHAPTER XVII. 
A COUNT’S PHILOSOPHIZINGS. 


\ HO among us, that remembers distinctly his or her salad days, dare 
affirm that youth is wise enough for its needs? 

The youthfulness of Edward Wetherel was certainly not ballasted with 
sufficing wisdom. A patient escaped from a lunatic asylum could hardly do 
worse than waste all his money, spurn an easy chance of obtaining a gratui- 
tous million, and then offer himself to a girl without a penny. So much, we 
may monitorially add in passing, for indulging a headstrong will and a greedy 
taste for pleasures. Excellent characteristics are the impulses, when intelli- 
gently directed—capable of making a man nobly virile in himself and a bene- 
factor of his fellows; but, while praiseworthily useful as servants, ruinous as 
masters. 

Notwithstanding all his obvious blunders and the calamities which had so 
frankly issued out of them, Edward still could not learn to put a bridle upon 
his impetuous and obstinate disposition. He left his uncle’s house as pugna- 
cious, as determined to have his own will, and as eager to gratify his emagtions, 
as if he had always been the luckiest of morta's. As he put back across the 
harbor to his lodging-place, he kept all sail up,in defiance of a stiff breeze and 
heavy sea, taking a desperate satisfaction in running the risk of drowning. The 
plunge of his light boat into the curling heads of foam gratified him; it seemed 
to him as if he were striking opponents and enemies in the face. Landing in 
a half-soaked condition, he joined his two fellow-lodgers in a smoke, and re- 
fused to change his clothes. 

“Byronic,” scoffed Wolverton, with kindly intentions. ‘ You will out- 
grow that sort of thing some of these days.” 

“T believe that I ama real man enough, as far as I go,” answered Ed- 
ward. 

“That is very true,” admitted Wolverton, who liked the youngster, and 
thought him on the whole a superior fellow. ‘I don’t mean that you habitu- 
ally exult in sorrow, and don’t charge you at all with putting on a fancy-ball 
melancholy. But. fer all your sincerity, you had better dry yourself. Rheu- 


’ 


matism doesn’t help matters.” 
“Oh, let me alone awhile,” sulked Edward. 
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“We must not laugh at the world-sorrow,” put in the Count, who had 
heard the above conversation with disapproval, both as a philosopher and as a 
literary critic. ‘ You practical Anglo-Saxons delight to laugh at it; you call 
great Byron humbug because he felt it and sang it. But you are wrong. The 
world-sorrow is a true and beautiful emotion. I cannot boast of it; but I re- 
spect it. The illimitable Shakespeare divined and described it. The melan- 
choly of Hamlet comes not altogether from his troubles; it is partly world- 
sorrow. When we behold that great drama from this one of its many sides, 
we see that Hamlet was in part a prophecy of Rousseau and Byron. There is 
nothing great in the sentimental cosmos that the illimitable Shakespeare has 
not foretold or recounted. He knew the past and the future, the fact and the 
possibility of the man-soul; and he, the all-enfolding, the highest known in- 
tellect, speaks not contemptuously of the world-sorrow.” 

The Count was neither talking to show off his erudition, nor to hear the 
sound of his own voice. He had risen tu his feet to make his remarks, and he 
uttered them in a manner of unmistakable earnestness, gesturing the while 
with his lighted cigar, and glancing from face to face of his auditors. Mean- 
time the two Americans stared at him with what they considered a suitable 
mixture of candid contempt and wonder. 

** Poloski, you puzzle me,” said Wolverton frankly. ‘ You are a fldneur 
like myself, and yet you are a philosopher and a linguist. I don’t see how 
you mix such opposite fancies.” 

The Count’s lip curled slightly, and, notwithstanding his habitual civility, 
feé had an air for one moment of despising his companions. 

“ Why should not a fléneur be also a great man?” he asked. ‘“ Cassar wag 
adandy. You Americans are not many-sided enough. It is not that you 
have not brains individually. It is the defect of your intellectual atmos- 
phere. There is in it no variety of culture. It is not so in Europe. Look at 
me—what you call a dandy—I know seven languages, and have written 
brochures on them ail, and now I am preparing a great work on the Origins 
of Speech.” 

“Honest?” asked Wetherel, looking up from his brooding, and thinking in 
a practical way that if he knew as much as Poloski, he too would write a great 
work and make money (as learned men always do), and so have funds to mar- 
ry on. 

** Honest!” repeated the Count in high dudgeon. ‘ Have you thought me 
a humbug? I could show you all my brochures, only for my misfortunes. A 
robber of a hotel-keeper seized my baggage and sold it to pay his rascally lit- 
tle bill. All my writings were lost!” he sighed with indisputable grief. ‘My 
Origins of Speech is only begun. But I will show you some day—I will show 
you!” ; 

Can we believe the Count? Yes, we must in some measure credit his 
statements; he was really a linguist, and, to a certain extent, a scholar. A 
native of Posen (it is supposed), Polish and German were mother tongues to 
him, and he had acquired more or less knowledge of several other languages. 
As to the various queer essays of which he boasted, we have no report con- 
cerning them but his own; and as to his having read them before royal and 
imperial societies, respectful doubt is at least permissible. His work, how- 
ever, on the Origins of Speech was not a myth; and fragments of it did event- 
ually astonish and delude superficial pundits. " 

* Well, you are too deep for us,” confessed Wolverton, with lazy modesty 
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“I can’t discuss philology with you. And here is Wetherel going uncom- 
forted.” 

** Let him study the science of language, and he will be comforted,” de- 
clared the Count. ‘* What is the matter with Wetherel?” 

‘‘T am the victim of rich relatives,” said Edward, with a bitter attempt at 
defiant gayety. ‘* My uncle has robbed me of his fortune.” 

“Is he rich, your uncle?” asked Poloski, deeply interested, as he always 
was at the mention of wealth. 

* Worth a million,” sulkily responded Edward, remembering that he would 
have none of it. 

“What!” exclaimed the Count. “And lives in that little house? He 
should have a castle. Of course he is not imprudent enough to keep much 
money in that coop.” 

* Rolls in a bin of it every night,” asserted Edward. ‘“ Don’t you wish he 
played poker? ” 

** Why have you not taken me there again?” asked Poloski. ‘I wanted 
once more—with your permission—to see the charming Miss Alice.” 

“T have piloted you over twice, my Leander.” 

“True. I am under infinite obligations. But the second time we found 
not the young ladies, and you would not introduce me to the house.” 

‘‘ Never mind, Count. No disrespect intended. I have scarcely been al- 
lowed to introduce myself.” 4 
**And have you been really disinherited? ” 

“Yes,” laughed Edward, with what joy in the merriment we can imagine. 
a The monster!” said the Count. “It is a case far worse than world-sor- 
row.” 

After remaining for some time in meditation, he added, **Then you wil’ 
not go there more?” 

* No,” returned Edward, 

That very day the noble Poloski took his departure, explaining that he had 
urgent affairs in New York. 

“You won't play with him,” suggested Edward to Wolverton; ‘‘and he 
takes it for granted that I haven’t much more to lose.” 

“T don’t think that is the whole of it,” returned Wolverton. ‘ The dead- 
beat was after your cousin Alice; but of course, if you are not going over 
there, he has lost his chance of getting a footing in the family; and he isn’t 
the fellow to waste his time in sighing across a harbor. We shall hear of him 
courting some other girl’s bank account. I’m glad he’s gone. Hadn't we 
better go too?” 

**T will go on to New Haven with you,” said Wetherel. 

**Why not to Newport?” 

“IT can’t afford it. I must save my money—or rather your money. Can't 
I make you understand that I am dished and must study a profession?” he 
added irritably. “I'll go to New Haven and pick out my boarding-house 
there and get used to it. I must be a sawbones. It is the only business that 
I take the least fancy to. And I may as well study in New Haven as any- 
where else.” 

** Better,” added Wolverton. ‘ You will be near your uncle, and luck may 
bring the old man around, if he sees you now and then. New Haven is just 
the place for you,” he declared, viewing Wetherel’s gloomy prospects cheer- 
fully, as the kindest of us are apt to view the burdens of our fellows. ‘ Well, 
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suppose we quit here on Saturday. I'll stop over with you a day or two in 
New Haven, and see you settled. Any money that you want, you know, just 
call on me. I can’t help thinking that this affair will come around all right 
yet.” 

“Perhaps so,” grumbled Edward. “TI can’t feel so confident as you can. 
Perhaps because the troubles are mine, instead of yours. However, I’m greatly 
obliged to you. We will start when you say.” 

Thus it was that the young man came to be still in the neighborhood of 
Sea Lodge when the bloody footstep of the ‘* Wetherel Mystery ” appeared on 
its threshold. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
ANOTHER LAST WILL AND TESTAMENT. 


Tne Wetherel household, habitually in a state of twilight seriousness, had 
descended into a still lower and more darkling atmosphere, as if the shadow 
of the oncoming tragedy were already stealing over it. 

Every member of the family was oceupied with sorrowful meditations and 
exercises concerning the luckless drama of Nestoria and Edward. The girl 
heyself was of course in a state of worry about her lover; sometimes believing 
that he was good, and even very good, and at all events too good for her; 
sometimes fearing lest she should discover him to be one of those with whom 
conscientious spirits must not hold companionship. She made no public moan, 
indeed, being too modest to parade her griefs and too self-sustaining to lay 
them on the shoulders of others; but her cheek had faded a little, and her eyes 
had lost somewhat of their lucid brightness, so that her watchful friends knew 
that she wept in secret. Mrs. Dinneford and Alice sorrowed for her, though 
not without hope, for they were women of the good oid womanly sort, who held 
in the main that a love affair must have a blessed ending. The Judge appeare«| 
outwardly more shaken than anybody else; his habitual solemnity had degen- 
erated into an absent-minded anxiety, his face unusually wan and his step for- 
bodingly feeble. 

“Uncle is more than half sick,” observed Alice to her mother. “ And 1 
am glad of it. He is too hard to put up with.” 

“Hush, my child,” returned Mrs. Dinneford. ‘Cousin Wetherel looks at 
everything through his sense of duty. Edward has certainly been a wild boy ; 
and I dare say he might make a very bad use of the property, if he should get 
it; and I sometimes must think of him in Tupper’s wonderful words, ‘ Behold, 
the simple did sow and hath reaped the right harvest of folly’; and as for 
his marrying Nestoria, he might make her dreadfully unhappy, you know, 
though I’m sure I hope not; and finally, how in the world could he possibly 
support her? Why, the poor child might have to go to teaching school and 
painting her fans to keep him out of the poorhouse. Dear me, when I think 
of it all I feel that we ought to be angry with Edward instead of with Cousin 
Wetherel, though nature inclines the other way. Young men are so attrac- 
tive!” 

“It is a horrid muddle,” fretted Alice. ‘* Why wasn’t Nestoria warned?” 
she added, quite forgetting her own responsibility in the matter. ‘* Here you 
knew, you venerable people, that Edward was a flibbertigibbet, and never told 
her.” 
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“Who could have guessed how things were going?” groaned the elder 
woman. ‘The ways of Providence are dreadfully mysterious; too much so 
for some of us poor mortals. I sometimes think they were laid out without 
the least regard tous. We are left to look out for ourselves just as much as 
if we were rats and puppies, with a lot of Chinamen going to and fro to make 
pies of us. If we can keep out of the way, very good; and if we can’t, we are 
devoured, and that’s the end of it.” 

“Don’t bring Providence into the squabble,” protested Alice. ‘“ The whole 
fxult of the present muss lies with Uncle Wetherel. He could clear up mat- 
ters if he wanted to. He ought to settle a hundred thousand dollars on them, 
and tie up the money so that Edward couldn’t spend it, and let them be mar- 
ried. They would get along as well as half the people. Somebody says that 
reformed rakes make the best husbands.” 

‘** Perhaps so—if they ever do reform.” 

And Mrs. Dinneford shook her head seriously, for Alice was a little too 
much given to favoring rakes. 

During two days the only complaint which Nestoria uttered concerning 
her troubles was a confession that Sea Lodge had become a sad place to her. 

“I cannot stay here much longer,” she sighed. ‘I love you all, but I 
must go.” 

“Oh, no!” implored Mrs. Dinneford. ‘ Not yet awhile. Stay with us 
till the vacations are over. There is no sense in your going till you have got 
a place.” 

And Alice added, with the headlong fervor of youthful friendship, ‘- There 
is no sense in your going ever.” 


’ 


* Do help me then to find a place,” was Nestoria’s piteous answer. 

Let us inquire a little more minutely than we have hitherto done into this 
extravagant mystery of the affection of a pure and conscientious soul for one 
whom Judge Wetherel numbered not unfairly among the sons of Belial. Se- 
rious people will be ready to affirm thata thoroughly good girl cannot trust 
und admire and love a bad man. In a general way this is true; the saintly 
do not incline toward the openly corrupt; they instinctively dislike and avoid 
them. But we must remember that when the wolves put on sheep’s clothing, 
’ they often enter the fold without difficulty and are well received among the 
flock. Now, as far as Nestoria had seen or could perceive, Edward Wetherel 
was vestured in the very purest and whitest of lambs’ wool, such as might 
have served for the covering of a prophet or high priest. As gentle and cour- 
teous as any missionary, and in her hearing as becoming in conversation, she 
classed him with the worthy souls among whom she had been educated, and 
could not possibly think of him as on a par with the heathen. The mere fact 
that he wore European clothing was a certificate of good character in the eyes 
of a child who had rarely seen a wicked man without a turban, loose robes, 
and a shawl full of firearms. 

It might seem that she had received warnings and hints enough concern- 
ing Edward to make her comprehend clearly that he was a scapegrace. But 
innocence is very dull in the matter of understanding insinuations as to evil. 
It has sometimes occurred to me that the angels who abide permanently in 
heaven must be exceedingly incredulous and hard to instruct concerning the 
wickedness of our planet. Diflicult as the thing is to accept, we must be con- 
tented to receive it asa fact (and it seems to me a fact of great beauty and 
pathos) that Nestoria had not comprehended much of what the Judge had said 
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to her against his nephew. The two men had disagreed, and that certainly 
was a very lamentable business; but which was darkly to blame she could not 
tell, and she charitably, sweetly hoped, neither. 

Well, what must she do? Of course she must eventually leave all with 
her father, that entirely wise and good being, that representative to her of Deity. 
But meantime was she to hear and see nothing of Edward? It was improba- 
ble that he would come again to his uncle’s house; and after bearing his ab- 
sence for a day or two, she could not help writing to him. 

** My dear, dear friend,” she began, “what shall I say to you? We must 
wait, and you must have patience; can’t you? I hope and believe that you 
trust me, notwithstanding that you cannot see me. You may confide in me 
thoroughly. I have thought this matter all over, and, my dear, dear friend, I 
have prayed over it, and it seems to me that I have received some light upon 
it. WhenI remember how we were allowed to meet, and to learn to believe 
in each other, until it was too late to disbelieve, it seems to me that we were 
led by a mighty hand, a hand reaching from the other world. I think so with 
frequent trembling, and yet with prevailing cheerfulness. And so I shall keep 
my promise to you, in spite of your good uncle’s warning. My dear, dear 
friend, the friend that has come nearest to my heart of any on earth, if you 
have not been always a good man heretofore, you must be a good man hencefor- 
ward for my sake, as well as for far greater motives. I will not write any more, 
for perhaps I ought not. But I could not help writing this. What I have to 
ask you, then, is to have patience until we can hear from my father. Is it too 
much? 

“Yours always, 
** NESTORIA.” 

This letter she showed to Mrs. Dinneford, who read it with moist eyes 
—and sent it. 

“If the Lord,” said the good lady to herself, ‘if the Lord doesn’t take care 
of that child, I don’t know whom he will take care of. And if Edward doesn’t 
turn a sharp corner now and make a decent man of himself, he ought to be— 
hung! I wish I could lock him up. We put dumb creatures into yokes and 
pokes when they are unruly. Edward is just as fit to run about alone as a 
truant goose or a hooking cow. And here I can’t blow a warning trumpet 
against him in this poor child’s ear, for fear of worrying her. I never had 
anybody take such a hold of my feelings. Well, there is one comfort in it, 
she may have got the same hold of Edward.” 

I suspect that most of us are like Mrs. Dinneford in finding it difficult to 
deal faithfully with pretty and agreeable persons. Indeed, it strikes one as a 
general reflection of much weight, that Providence has been kind to the human 
race in making many plain women. If all the representatives of that exacting 
sex were beautiful and captivating, men would hardly ever be masters of their 
own minds and actions; they would be constantly on the go to please some 
irresistible charmer, and they would have neither thought nor time for the 
virile labors of life, so that politics, business, and possibly civilization alto- 
gether, would march haltingly, if indeed we did not remain in a state of fig- 
leaves. 

Judge Wetherel himself, that incarnate case of conscience, who was ac- 
customed to denounce beauty as a delusion and a snare, was spiritually be- 
numbed to an amazing extent by Nestoria’s graces. It was mainly because 
her sweet smile and golden hair reminded him of seraphs that he could not 
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warn her frankly that she had thrown her pearls of affection before the un- 
clean, and command her strenuously to withdraw the precious offering. At 
last it was borne in upon him that, if his nephew was to be this child’s detri- 
ment, he ought to be her salvation, at least in a worldly sense; and thus he 
came to conceive the idea of leaving her fifty thousand dollars or so, the said 
legacy to be secured to her by a trusteeship, so that her husband might not 
waste it. 

This generous plan he in fact decided upon. During the evening he com- 
menced drawing up anew will. He was so eager about it that, instead of 
going to bed at nine o'clock, according to his prudent custom, he sat in his 
study until long afterward, slowly tracing out his good deed in his large, for- 
mal, conscientious handwriting. At half past ten he was still busy, for both 
mind and hand were somewhat stiffened by age, and he could only work 
slowly. One by one the others retired, leaving him alone with his benevo- 
lence. 

‘“*Cousin Wetherel, take care of your eyes,” said Mrs. Dinneford, entering 
the study to bid him good-night. ‘ You can’t labor as you could once.” 

‘Do not interrupt me,” replied the old man. ‘1 must do with my might 
what my hand findeth to do. The night cometh when no man can work.” 

‘But the morning cometh also,” observed Mrs. Dinneford, who was ac- 
customed to talk with her relative in his own Biblical way. 

“We know not the plans of Providence,” said the Judge. ‘I have always 
endeavored to labor as if each day were to be my last. Suffer me to go on.” 

“You are altering your will!” exclaimed the good lady, her large blue 
eyes opening so wide with delight that her spectacles were a very close fit. 
“Cousin Wetherel, I am rejoiced. I do hope poor Edward is to have some- 
thing to keep him off the town.” 

« A pretty reason for giving a man wealth because he is of the almshouse 
sort!” grumbled the old gentleman, a shrewd economist and financier, be it 
observed, and necessarily somewhat scornful of those who were not. ‘* Cousin 
Dinneford,” he added, in a humorously pettish tone, ‘if you cannot sleep with- 
out learning whet I am doing, be it known to you that Iam bequeathing a 
support to this damsel who has found her sojourn under my roof such a pitfall 
to her feet.” 

“ Nestoria!” fairly laughed Mrs. Dinneford. ‘* Cousin Wetherel, the Lord 
speed you! I won't delay you another minute. Do finish it and sign it.” 

«There must be witnesses,” answered the Judge. ‘ And we have none 
here of a proper status. To-morrow, if Providence permit, all shall be done 
in order and with punctuality.” 

“ Well, to-morrow,” smiled Mrs. Dinneford. ‘*Good-night. Cousin Weth- 
erel.” 

She hastened up stairs, looked in upon Alice to tell her the good news, 
found the girl asleep, and went to her own room. 

The house fell silent. Only in the Judge’s study, situated, we must re- 
member, upon the ground floor, was there a light burning. After a time this 
too disappeared; the mystery of a night without moon or stars settled upon 
the dwelling; there was a darkness such as they love whose deeds are evil. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
THE MURDER. 


No sound had disturbed any sleeper in Sea Lodge with the revelation or 
with so much as the suggestion of a tragedy. 

And yet a stroke of deadly violence, as cruel and conclusive as the erunch 
of a headsman’s axe, had fallen; and in one of the rooms of this summer pleas- 
ure-house a corpse watched with wide-open, glassy eyes for the morning. 
During all the latter hours of the night it stared into the darkness, utterly un- 
known and unsuspected to the living who were so near it, so that it seemed to 
be lying in wait to surprise and shock and terrify them, and this too although 
jt wore the guise of one who had loved them. From certain points of view 
there is something vampire-like, something uncomfortably hostile and fero- 
cious, in a dead body. ‘To the living, so far at least as concerns their con- 
tinuance in physical life, it is a menace and a prophet of evil. 

The victim was not Mrs. Dinneford; she had slept that slumber from 
which we wake. But some oppressive thing in the air of the house, some sub. 
tle influence which was unfriendly to prolonged repose, aroused her at an un- 
usually early hour; and unable to close her eyes again, she got up and dressed 
herself hastily, meaning to go out and breathe the refreshment of dawn. 
Kirst, however, she peeped into her daughter's room, as was her motherly 
custom of mornings, to see if the girl slept well. Next, the doors of the 
sleeping apartments being all open on account of the summer heat, she went 
softly to take a like kindly glance at Nestoria. 

To her astonishment she found the room of the guest empty and the bed 
undisturbed. Alarmed at once (tender-hearted women are so easily anxious), 
she hurried to a window, peered out in all directions, and called, first gently 
and then louder, ‘* Nestoria!” 

No answer came from within or without; and Mrs. Dinneford, throbbing 
with agitation, ran down stairs to continue her search; fearful goblins of sus- 
‘picion meanwhile following her fast with such queries as, Sickness? Insanity? 
Edward? Had the dear child been taken suddenly and dangerously ill? Had 
ler perplexities unsettled her mind and sent her out wandering? Had the 
headlong and ill-starred Edward so far xbused her inexperience and innocence 
as to draw her into an elopement? Mrs. Dinneford could think of no other 
explanations for this extraordinary disappearance. 

On reaching the lower floor of the still quiet and silent cottage, it occurred 
to her that she would do well to awaken the Judge and inform him of what 
had happened. But in passing through the parlor on the way to his bedroom 
she chanced to look into the study, and there, to her amazement, she beheld 
her venerable kinsman seated in his office chair. His back was toward her, 
his body leaning forward, his arms and head resting upon his writing-table, 
his silver hair hanging loosely about his face, and his whole attitude that of 
deep slumber. 

‘“*Why, Cousin Wetherel!” exclaimed, or rather screamed Mrs. Dinneford. 
“Have you been here all night?” 

The Judge did not stir; his sleep was awfully, alarmingly profound; and 
of a sudden the wondering woman became tremulous with fright. Was it a 
fainting fit, or was it apoplexy? Forgetting all about Nestoria, she advanced 
hastily to the old man and laid her hand upon his shoulder. In the ext in- 
stant she snatched it away aud shrieked with all her strength, “* Murder!” 
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The terrible cry awakened or startled all the members of the family, 
and brought them one by one into the room, flurried, amazed, and staring. 
The first living person of whom Mrs. Dinneford became aware was the 
gardener, a quiet, silent, and somewhat stolid man, of the lowly-born Eng- 
lish type. , 

“Oh, James, he has been killed! see the blood!” hurriedly and mechan- 
ically gasped the horror-stricken woman. 

James advanced to the unmoving body, surveyed with profound solemnity 
a large crimson, clotted pool on the writing-table, passed an unflinching horny 
hand over a white, cold face, and touched with one finger a gash in the hoary 
crown. There was no question about the remorseless completeness of the 
sanguinary work. The severe and somewhat sunless, but conscientious, benev- 
olent, and on the whole beautiful life had ended; and the sincere spirit of the 
old man, purified through worthy work and worthier aspirations, had risen by 
mortai violence to divine mercy. 

Having completed his rude diagnosis, James fell back with some brief and 
simple remark, the exact phraseology of which Mrs. Dinneford did not note at 
the time, merely gathering that the Judge was quite dead. 

Now came the cook, the chambermaid, and lastly Alice. There were four 
frightened, weeping, and more or less hysterical women together, supported 
by only one ignorant, lumpish, and every way inadequate man. Under the 
spur of necessity Mrs. Dinneford suppressed her own faintings of spirit, and 
gave such directions as were given. She sent the chambermaid to summon 
the nearest neighbors, and the gardener to search the earth around the house 
for strange foot-tracks. When the cook proposed to remove the Judge to his 
bedroom, “and lay him out decently before he stiffened,” she called to mina 
in a vague way that there must be legal examinations, and ordered with ex- 
cited sharpness, “* Don’t touch him, and don’t touch anything.” 

Meantime she was endeavoring to comfort and tranquillize her daughter. 
Alice was almost irrational with fright and horror; her jaws quivered so that 
she could not articulate with distinctness, yet she talked incessantly. She 
asked a hundred questions, and asked them over and over again. “Oh, 
mother, did he breathe?” she chattered. ‘Oh, didn’t he breathe just once? 
Was he all gone when you came in? Don’t you suppose he knew you were 
there when you touched him? Don’t you suppose he was just a little con- 
scious? Oh, so sudden! it’s worse than the blood, isn’t it, mother? Do you 
think he saw them when they struck him? Do you think he knew they were 
going to kill him? I hope he didn’t know it and didn’t see them—don’t you, 
mother? Oh, I would give worlds if he could have told you something about 
it. Wasn't it dreadful for him to be alone so! Do you think he was conscious 
of it? If he died after they left him, do you think he knew he was alone? Do 
tell me something about it. Don’t you think anything ?” 

Terrible mystery of sudden death! The girl was wild to lift its immov- 
able curtain, and look upon every feature of the tremendous tragedy within, 
Death in all its fornts, every fashion and incident of death, had an awful fas- 
cination for her. It was a characteristic of the Wetherel stock, derived per- 
haps from centuries of serious ancestors who had felt called to reflect much 
upon matters beyond the grave, or possibly springing from some still more 
remote spiritual source of feeling which had swept the breed into puritanism. 
No Wetherel, however light-minded in youth, had ever come to middle age 
without gravely pondering the trial of death, and preparing himself for it by 
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one system of faith or another. And Alice, through her mother, belonged to 
this fundamentally earnest-minded race. 

“Where is Nestoria?” she presently asked. ‘Why doesn’t she come 
here? I will go and tell her.” 

Mrs. Dinneford caught her daughter by the hand, and held her fast. For 
the first time since she had become aware of the murder she remembered Nes- 
toria’s disappearance; and she feared for Alice’s reason, in case some second 
tragedy should add its horrors to the one before her. 

“What is the matter?” gibbered the shrinking girl, looking about her with 
eager eyes. ‘* Did you think you saw them?’* 

“‘T want you to stay with me,” said the mother. ‘ We will tell Nestoria 
by and by.” 

Neighbors soon arrived, men and women and ¢hildren, all of course in a 
buzz of wonder, curiosity, and horror. They were strangers to the family, for 
the excellent old Judge had been somewhat patrician in his social ways, and 
had not sought to consort with the plain farmers and fishermen of the vicinity. 
But the presence of a mortal tragedy necessarily broke down reserve, and eu- 
abled human sympathy to speak its fitting word and do its helpful deed, so far 
as words or deeds could be fitting or helpful in such an hour of agitation. <A 
florid, stoutly built man, in a cotton-velvet sack-coat and soiled trousers of 
brown linen, who proved to be the keeper of a small and noisy “ hotel” near 
dy, presently made himself prominent in the babbling confusion, assumed a 
leadership over it, and reduced it to order. His first act of authority was to 
turn the crowd out of the study and post a sentinel at the door. 

Next, turning to Mrs. Dinneford, he asked, “Is there any property gone? 
I see the old gentleman’s safe is open. You’d better look about and see if 
anything is missing, and make a note of it.” 

So there was a hasty, flurried examination. No money was found in the 
safe, although the Judge always kept a few hundred dollars on hand. 

« Burglars,” remarked the tavern-keeper, whose name, by the way, was 
Mr. John Sweet. ‘‘ Looks decidedly burglarish. Anything else gone?” 

**T can’t see his will,” murmured Mrs. Dinneford, her hands fluttering 
over the papers on the blood-stained table, without touching them. ‘* He had 
two wills here, an old one that was signed, and a new one that he was writing. 
They are gone, they are both gone.” 

It was a fresh shock, but it would be hard to say whether she were fairly 
conscious of it or not, her feelings were in such a turmoil. That a rich legacy 
might have been lost to her, and that the Wetherel estate might now fall en- 
tire into the hands of Edward—so much she comprehended in a vague way, 
without a distinct sense of calamity. 

“ Burglars—yes,” repeated the taverner slowly and-after sound reflection. 
* And old uns and bold uns, that’s used to takin’ risks and knows what risks wo 
take. If I hadn’t been a p'lece officer, I wouldn’t’a known what they did 
that for. The parties concerned ‘ll have to buy that paper. They'll git let- 
ters about it. Them feilers pocketed that paper so as to sell it to the heirs. 
It’s a mighty highflown trick, and I shouldn't wonder if it boosted ’em— 
though law és uncertain, that’s a fact. And I’ve known fellers git off—I've 
known—gracious! ” 

Mrs. Dinneford dimly understood, but made no comments. 

“Who did the estate go to, by the way?” was the next question of Mr. 
Sweet, delivered in an easy, abstracted manner, as if it were of no conse- 
quence. 
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In her confusion of mind the good lady promptly stated that the property 
was to be divided between herself, her daughter, Walter Lehraing, and cer- 
tain bencvolent institutions. 

« And wasn’t the nephew to have anything?” asked the taverner, so sur- 
prised that he showed eagerness.. ‘*I seen his nephew t’other day, out on the 
fishin’ grounds,” he immediately added. ‘* That’s all. He don’t owe me any- 
thing.” 

** No, he was not an heir,” sighed Mrs. Dinneford. She was about to add 
that there had been family troubles, but of a sudden it occurred to her that 
she was telling more than necessity required, and, still searching with her 
eyes for the vanished documents, she fell silent. 

The ancient hunter of criminals made no further remark for perhaps half a 
minute. He was unquestionably meditating, though he strove to conceal his 
thoughtfulness by looking intently at the body of the murdered man, his hands 
meanwhile clasped behind him in a reverent and funeral attitude. After a 
time there came into his dull and slightly bloodshot brown eye a sparkle which 
showed that his reflections had culminated in some definite and confident con- 
clusion; and then he fell to studying Mrs. Dinneford, searching her face all 
over with unfaltering attention, and slightly working his mouth at her as if he 
were trying to mould her into the sort of person that he desired. At last, 
touching her on the arm in a way meant to be respectful, he observed in a 
whisper, *‘ I say!” 

“What?” she started, turning suddenly upon him, with a confused expec- 
tation that he was about to point to the murderer. 

“Don’t say anything about that, you understand,” he continued, almost in- 
audibly. ‘I mean about the nephew not haying anything. Don’t tell any- 
body but the authorities.” 

With the consciousness of receiving a terrible inward shock, Mrs. Dinne- 
ford divined that this man suspected Edward Wetherel of the murder. 


CHAPTER XX. 
A HEROINE VANISHED. 


THE supposition that Edward could have committed this horrible crime 
Mrs. Dinneford instantaneously rejected with all the strength of her kindly na- 
ture, not seeking to argue upon it in any manner, even to herself, and not re- 
plying a word to Mr. Sweet, but simply shaking her head in strenuous nega- 
tion. 

«Oh, I dare say it was burglars,’’ nodded the ex-policeman, preferring that 
she should so believe and so persuade others, inasmuch as that would leave the 
field clearer to his own researches, which, as he trusted, would be gainful in 
lucre. “I only wanted to warn you not to say anything that might make 
trouble for decent folks. Anybody can see what burglars might expect to get 
out of that paper. Ransom money; that’s the idea.” 

At this moment Alice, who had gone up stairs to finish her dressing, came 
rushing down with a cry of, ‘* Mother, where is Nestoria? She didn’t sleep in 
her room.” 

“Girl missing?” eagerly demanded Mr. Sweet. ‘Servant girl? No! 
What, not the young lady? Well, here’s a start.” 

«She was a dear, sweet friend of ours,” answered Mrs. Dinneford, hardly 
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able in her agitation to keep herself from screaming. ‘I can’t imagine what 
has become of her. We must look for her at once.” 

“That's so,” was the positive and energetic opinion of Mr. Sweet. * Little 
golden-haired young lady, ain’t it? Dll set a gang a-going right away.” 

He was fully in his element now; here was an opportunity to use his by- 
gone experience and show his special ability; and he began upon his task with 
something like the gleeful eagerness of a hound starting out on a hunt; indeed, 
he might be described as frisking and gambolling, at least in spirit. It was 
not humanity which made him so alert, for the unsympathetic fact was that he 
did not care a sixpence about the safety of the missing girl, his sole motive of 
action being his acquired instinct for pointing and tracking. With harassing 
and almost abominable cheerfulness he organized a searching party of men 
and boys, formed it in an extended loose line after the fashion of skirmishers, 
and caused it to beat through every wood and thicket in the vicinity. Mean- 
time he himself trotted rapidly along the shore, looking behind every rock and 
bush and tuft of reeds, examining the sand of the beach for footprints, and 
scanning the surface of the harbor for floating objects. A careful search of an 
hour or so only revealed the fact that Nestoria was not in the neighborhood. 

But Mr. Sweet was not yet at his wit’s end. Bouncing into a “ sharpy,” 
he skimmed across the bay to Lighthouse Point, landed near the house where 
Edward and his friends had lodged, lurked about it until he discovered Mr. 
Brown alone, and inquired whether young Wetherel wanted to go a-fishing. 

Mr. Brown, who was a small, knurly, grizzled man of fifty, with wrinkles 
of chronic discontent about his mouth and nose, replied in an aggrieved, dis- 
obliging tone, ** He don’t live here.” 

“Why, yes he does,” insisted Sweet. ‘ You've got three boarders, hain’t 
you?” 

* No, I hain’t,” was the unsocial, surly answer of Brown, meanwhile sur- 
veying his visitor offensively. 

“Well, Pll be blowed if you hain’t had three,” retorted Sweet, with some 
excitement. ‘ What’s the matter? Have they quit without settlin’? ” 

Having aired his temper enough to sweeten it a little, Mr. Brown now 
gave what information he had to give, tossing it surlily at Sweet over his 
shoulder. 

“Yes, they’ve quit. I expected ’em to stay a month, and they only stayed 
a week.” 

“Oh, that’s the row, is it?” observed the ex-policeman. ‘I don’t call that 
handsome.” 

“The foreigner went three days ago, and the others the next day,” con- 
tinued Brown. ‘ Did they owe you anything?” 

“Yes,” said Sweet, which was a fib; but he was anxious to conceal the 
true motives of his early voyage; and he actually put back to his own side of 
the harbor without telling Brown the news. 

On reaching Sea Lodge he drew the chambermaid on one side and whis- 
pered to her in a confidential manner, ‘So the young lady eloped with the rich 


nephew, did she?” 

“Deary me!” exclaimed the amazed woman. “ Did she? Well, they 
was engaged, that’s a fact. Well, if that isn’t most awful! And his poor un- 
cle dead in the house!” 

“Yes, shocking coincidence, wasn’t it?” mumbled Sweet, and withdrew 
himself from her to meditate. He saw it all now: the voung man and young 
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woman had run away together; but first one or other of them had stolen the 
will and killed the old gentleman. 

“ But what bloody nonsense!” said Mr. Sweet to himself. “* They’ve made 
the whole thing as plain as a pikestaff. I don’t believe a million can git him 
off. There'll be a big reward, sure, and I shall have a good chance for it,” was 
his concluding reflection. 

Having formed his theory of the tragedy, the ex-policeman commenced 
lonking for evidence to support it. ‘The facts were scanty: there was the man- 
gled body of the victim, and that was pretty much all; so that Mr. Sweet once 
remarked to himself, «If it wasn’t for the corpse, I'd be ready to swear there 
hadn’t been any maurder.” 

Not a strange footprint had been discovered around the house, and not an 
article indicative of the assassin had been left in it. The fatal blow had been 
dealt with a small hatchet, but this primitive weapon belonged on the prem- 
ises, and had been seen the evening before in the Judge’s study, he having 
made use of it, in his self-helpful way, to najl up a bookshelf. The manner in 
which the assault had been executed was necessarily a matter of loose and va- 
riable guesswork. Mr. Sweet's prevailing opinion was that the old man had 
fallen asleep in his chair; that the criminal had crept up behind him and at 
tempted to seize money or papers from off the table; that the slumberer had 
awakened and instinctively seized the intruder, and that then the blow had 
been delivered. 

“And no regular hand would ’a hit such a lick as that,” reasoned Mr 
Sweet. “A regular hand don’t draw blood when he can help it. A regular 
hand would ’a choked the old man a little, or stunned him with the hammer 
end of the hatchet, and taken the money and vamosed. It was a greenhorn 
that did this job, and it was a greenhorn that the old man knew, so that he had 
to kill or be shown up. Then there’s the will gone; that’s a note of the first 
importance; that p’ints, that does. I did think for a minute that professionals 
might ’a taken it to bleed the heirs; but, come to consider it, that game would 
be too almighty risky; professionals wouldn’t try it on. The business was 
done by some man that wanted to destroy the will and keep the old gentleman 
from making another. And who's the man? The nephew! ‘Tbat’s the way I 
see it.” 

It must be understood that we are following up Mr. Sweet’s cogitations 
thus closely because he represents the current popular opinion of the moment. 
While he supposed that he was alone in suspecting Edward Wetherel of the 
crime, his opinion had already become publie property. Nor was the suppo- 
sition dispelled when the young man appeared at Sea Lodge during the day, 
and hurried at once to view the body. Grim eyes watched him with boding 
curiosity, and noted with a terrible sort of satisfaction that he was singularly 
pallid and tremulous, and that after one brief, speechless gaze at his mangled 
reiative, he recoiled with a shudder and hastily left the room. The only re- 
sult of his appearance on the spot was that Mr. Sweet was obliged to abandon 
one of his suppositions. 

“Of course he wouldn't quit,” argued that gentleman to himself. “I did 
think for a while that he and the girl might ’a cut off together. But that would 
’a made things altogether too plain and easy. He hangs around and plays the 
innocent game. Of course he would. But it won’t save him. He shows his 
guilt in his face, and he’s a goner, sure.” : 
~” One incomprehensible circumstance, however, kept Mr. Sweet on the see- 
saw.of perplexity. 
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“‘Whaere’s the girl?” he repeatedly queried. ‘That’s what gits me. Did 
she do it? She’s from foreign parts, I understand, and probably didn’t have 
much of a bringin’ up. Sposin’ now the feller got the girl into the job, how 
would that work? The old man is asleep, and the girl begins to fumble round 
for the will. and the old man wakes.up and grabs her, and she gits scared and 
hits him. But then what was the use of startin’ out to steal the will unless she 
meant to finish him and stop his makin’ another? And would a girl like that 
be able to screw her courage up to such a bustin’ old job? I guess not. It was 
the feller that did it, P11 bet my pile on it.” 

But Mr. Sweet was destined to go through many changes in his opinions 
concerning the tragedy. During the day he learned from ‘indisputable wit- 
nesses that Edward Wetherel had passed the whole of the previous night in 
New Haven, keeping up till near morning a farewell “spree” of a boisterous 
nature with his friend Wolverton. 

“Tt was the girl that did it,” declared the ex-policeman on learning these 
facts. ‘She did it, but she did it in the nephew’s interest, and very likely at 
his request. She did it, and she meant to do it, and then she cutandrun. We 
never shall git to the bottom of this case till we find that girl.” 

Mr. Sweet, however, had scarcely installed himself comfortably in this con- 
clusion, when he was ousted from it by a new discovery. He found a certain 
Tom Higgs, the keeper of a little oyster shop on the New Haven road, who 
was ready to swear that during the evening of the murder he had seen a man 
of young Wetherel’s appearance pass his lair in the direction of Sea Lodge. 
Flatly contradicted as this story was by the New Haven alibi, the ex-police- 
man could not help hailing it with vague credence, and thus dropped back 
once more into a suspicion of Edward. In this undecided state we must for 
the present leave him, merely adding that the public mind was quite as much 
bewildered as his, and that the coroner’s jury found a verdict of murder by the 
hand of some person unknown, so that the Wetherel tragedy might be said to 
have already taken on the shape of a mystery. 

Let us now return to Edward Wetherel. After that brief glance of his at 
the murdered Judge, he had hastened up stairs to visit Mrs. Dinneford and 
Alice. They were in a room by themselves; the mother, prostrated by that 
reaction which follows violent excitement, was in tears; the daughter, her face 
swollen with crying, was talking garrulously, still putting piteous questions 
about the death scene. At sight of the grief and agitation of the two women 
the.young fellow’s nerves gave way, and, throwing himself upon a sofa and 
hiding his face, he sobbed violently. 

“Isn't it horrible, Edward?” gasped Alice. ‘Oh, wasn’t it horrible for 
him to die so!” 

“Oh, horrible, horrible, horrible!” he repeated in a shuddering tone. 

His emotion was so violent, and to Mrs. Dinneford its violence was so un- 
expected, that she looked at him with surprise and alarm. Could it be that 
the hotel-keeper was right, and that Edward was in some way guilty of his 
uncle’s blood, and that this perturbation was remorse? For a few seconds 
the frightful suggestion was so mighty that she fought helplessly against it, as 
a sleeper struggles with a nightmare. But the next utterance of the young fel- 
Jow turned her kindly and charitable soul from suspicion to hope. 

“T seemed to see it all at once,” said he. ‘All at once I saw just what a 
brute and fool I had been.” 

Mrs. Dinneford lifted her eyes to heaven; here was a little comfort amid 
great trouble; perhaps Edward would be better than he had been. 
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**And poor Nestoria!” Alice babbled on. ‘ Poor little Nestoria! What 
has become of her? What do you think, Edward?” 

“Why, what has become of her?” demanded the young man, springing to 
his feet. ‘“ Nobody has told me anything. What has happened? ” 

Then came the story of the strange disappearance of the girl, and the fruit 
less search for her. 

“T must go and look for her,” said Edward, and hurried out of the room 
with a fuce almost too pale to belong to a living man. 








DREAMS. 





“Good night? Ah no, the hour is ill 
Which severs those it should unite, 
Let us remain together still; 
Then it will be good night.” 
HE night hours wane, the bleak winds of December 
-4. Sweep through the branches of the singing pine, 
And while [ watch each slowly dying ember, 
I dream of joys that never may be mine. 


The vacant chair, the room so sad and lonely, 
Bring visions of a home ‘neath other skies— 
A home created by my fancy only, 
My heart’s true rest, my earthly paradise. 


In the night-watches, when my hands are folded 
In weary calm upon my hopeless breast, 

These bright creations, by my heart’s love moulded, 
Quicken its beat, and rise all unrepressed. 


Roof-tree, and tower, and portal rise unaided ; 
Aladdin-like, their instant birth I see ; 

And at love’s shrine, by doubtings uninvaded, 
I offer up my wild idolatry. 


Only the fire’s warm heart, intensely glowing, 

Sends languid throbs of brightness through the gloom, 
And gorgeous flowers, with tropic life o’erflowing, 

Pour on the peaceful air their sweet perfume. 


Now clasp I in my arms my long-sought treasure, 
Now a dear head is pillowed on my breast ; 

And with a joy no earthly tongue can measure, 
Warm, trembling lips to mine are fondly pressed 


For thou art with me, with thy presence blessing. 
Thou dearest, best, my first love and my last ; 

Within thy arms, thy purest love possessing, 
Darkness is gone, and night is overpast. 


Oh, rapturous kisses! passionate caressing ! 
Oh, heart's quick beating with a wild delight! 
Oh, murmured words, our mutual love confessing! 
Parted no more—at last, it is good night! 


Mary L. Rirrer. 


JOSEPH ARCH AND THE NEW EMANCIPATION IN 
ENGLAND. 


N an evening of streaming rain this past winter I went to St. James’s 
Hall, London, to see and hear the newest hero of English popular agi- 

tation. The occasion was a meeting, called together under the presidency of 
Sir Charles Dilke, to complain of the inequalities of the franchise, and especially 
of the manner in which the rural population are left without any share in the 
essential condition of free citizenship. The hero of the evening, however, was 
not Sir Charles Dilke, although that gentleman received a welcome of unmis- 
takable enthusiasm from some thousands of workingmen who crowded the 
hall. The speaker whom everybody was eager to hear was Mr. Joseph Arch, 
an agricultural laborer from Warwickshire. Until last spring no one outside 
his own village had ever heard of Joseph Arch. In a few weeks he became 
famous. I doubt whether any man in England could have drawn together a 
larger audience than he could. When he presented himself this night on the 
platform in St. James’s Hall, he was greeted with a burst of cheering such as 
might have welcomed the greatest statesman or the most popular orator of our 
day. Mr. Arch is a stout, robust, florid-cheeked, dark-eyed man, with that 
curious stoop of shoulders and awkward attitude which somehow one seems to 
identify at once with the English agricultural counties. He was not tlressed 
as a luborer, but wore the conventional dark frock-coat of city life, and did not 
seem by any means uneasy in his Sunday garb. He did not in fact look like a 
laborer at all, and thus far perhaps he disappointed some of us. To me he 
seemed precisely like a certain type of humble Methodist preacher; and the 
moment he began to speak the resemblance became perfect. I did not then 
know that Arch, although only a rural laborer, had been in the habit of preach- 
ing to his companions and his class in the village where he lives. He spoke 
with a broad provincial accent and with considerable fluency and force. There 
was no eloquence or attempt at eloquence in anything I heard. There was 
none even of that rough and bold rhetoric with which earnestness sometimes 
supplies the most uncultured lips. It was good, simple, shrewd, homespun 
prose. It was enlivened here and there by a rough and hearty joke. It ap- 
pealed altogether to the plain common sense of the average uncultivated mind 
of the English laborer. There was not a single abstraction in it, nor,any al- 
lusion to human brotherhood or the rights of man. It hit those to whom it 
was addressed as directly as a cricket-ball goes for its aim. I do not believe 
any audience out of England would have been moved to enthusiasm by such a 
speech. I cannot imagine a meeting of French democrats ora popular assem- 
blage in the Cooper Institute, or a crowd of Irish nationalists, being held for 
ten minutes by so homely and commonplace a speaker. But the speech was 
entirely effective for its purpose. The orator was en rapport with his audi- 
ence. His address satisfied at once that delight in the concrete and the practi- 
cal, that horror of abstractions, that dread of the rhetorical which lies so deep- 
ly embedded in the English nature, and which make English public speaking 
for the most part so sensible and so uninteresting. TI once conversed witha 
very able Englishman about the marvellous popularity of the late Lord Pal- 
merston, and [ found that his own enthusiasm about Palmerston’s style of speak- 
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ing was because of what he called “the absence of all oratorical effort.” I 
endeavored to argue that although the absence of oratorical effort is highly 
commendable in a man who has no oratorical gift, yet it does not in itself con- 
stitute a great title to admiration; and that if a man renounces all oratorical 
effort he certainly cannot be an orator. But my friend distinctly held to it 
that the absence of oratorical effort is per se a good thing; that a public man 
is a better speaker for not being an orator; and he aflirmed that if Cicero were 
alive to-day and in the English Parliament, the best thing he could do would 
be to get rid of all his oratorical inclinations and gifts, and stick to the plainest 
of commonplace prose. This is a sentiment seldom so clearly expressed 
among Englishmen, but almost universal with them. It explains in a great 
measure the influence, the popularity, and the sudden success of Joseph 
Arch. 

It may be, however, that there are many readers of ‘‘ The Galaxy ” who do 
not yet know who Mr. Joseph Arch is. He is the leader of one of the most 
remarkable movements originated in England during the present generation ; 
x movement which most people would two years ago have pronounced impos- 
sible. It is in fact the first attempt ever made in England to bring the rural 
laborers into combination and united action for the improvement of their social 
condition—for their mutual defence as a laboring class, and for the enforce- 
ment of what may now fairly be considered their political rights. I have at- 
tempted more than once in these pages to give the American public an idea of 
the social and mental condition of the English laborer in the inland and south- 
ern counties. I shall assume at present that it is not necessary to go very 
minutely into a description of it. Enough to say ¢hat the rural laborer drags 
through his whole life with only wages enough just to keep body and soul to- 
gether. Too often he looks forward to nothing but the workhouse as the 
refuge of his old age. He hardly ever eats meat, except for a miserable fringe 
of rusty bacon now and then; and he hardly ever knows how to read. There 
can scarcely be said to exist any world for him outside his own parish. His 
life is fully occupied in trying to live, and he has no time for anything else. I 
suppose I need not say that he has not a vote. When the Reform Bill a few 
yeurs ago placed the suffrage within the reach of all the workingmen in 
towns, it left their rural brothers out in the cold. I remember justifying this 
distinction in the pages of “The Galaxy,” on the ground that until education 
and the general wakening up of the country had done something to animate 
with intelligence and life the torpid mass of agricultural laborers, it would be 
almost as absurd to offer them votes as to tender the privilege of citizenship to 
the plough horses and the sheep dogs. Thus then the English working class 
was divided into two distinct races, having hardly anything in common. The 
artisans in the cities are bound together everywhere by their trades’ union 
organizations, which have their laws, their officers, their treasuries, and their 
newspapers. These artisans are for the most part Radicals and even Repub- 
licans in sentiment, and they follow the political movements of the day : 
closely as any other class of thecommunity. They are remarkably self-reliant, 
and with good reason, for they owe their strength and their organization en- 
tirely to themselves. No influence or guidance from without helped or 
strengthened them. Their combinations were either ignored or denounced by 
all other classes. Society knew hardly anything about them, until one day it 
suddenly appeared that there was an organized army of working men in our 
midst; of sensible, practical men, who have no sympathy with or care about 
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Communism, but who have very clear views of class rights and political rights, 
which Parliament and statesmen must take into consideration. ‘The agricul- 
tural laborers, on the other hand, were as I have described them, slaving, pau- 
perized, ignorant, and seemingly stupid; to all appearance as incapable of 
cohesion and combined action as a herd of calves; without political privilege, 
and too dull to miss it or care to have it. 

For years and years the workingman in cities had been a conspicuous fig- 
ure. He had played an influential part in every agitation. Orators had 
pleaded for him and had sought his applause; statesmen had paid court to 
him; the newspapers were always filled with him. His trades’ unions were a 
scare to half society. He figured in novels, in poetry, in satire; he was posi- 
tively beginning to be a sort of fourth power in the State. All the while the 
rural laborer was supposed to be entirely out of the play. No one troubled 
about him. When he figured in the papers, it was only as the hero of some hor- 
rifying paragraph about the miseries of a laborer’s family who, nine in num- 
ber, all had to sleep in one room, four of the unfortunate group being afflicted 
with fever or small-pox. Sometimes a lord or newspaper sent down a special 
correspondent to explore the condition of some village, and he wrote back de- 
seriptions which made the flesh creep and the blood run cold to read. I dare 
not attempt to detail some of these terrible descriptions. Let any of my 
readers picture to himself a poorly-fed, half-clad, and wholly ignorant family 
of eight or nine, including say two grown young men and two grown young 
women, who habitually slept in one room, and in too many instances in one 
bed—let him think of all this and imagine what the worst consequences must 
be—and his imagination will probably have fallen far short of the fearful real- 
ity. I could not venture even to hint at some of the details which I have read 
this very day in the papers, and which came out incidentally in a case tried be- 
fore the Dorsetshire magistrates. Of course these frightful cases are excep- 
tional; but unless the correspondents of the best London papers (I could name 
the correspondents as well as the papers) have been in a conspiracy for years 
back to invent abominable falsehoods, and have been aided in the work by po- 
lice testimony and the reports of government commissioners, such cases are 
common enough to become a shame and a terror to our civilization. That is 
our rural laborer at his worst. At his best he is a picture of hard-working, 
cleanly, patient, and almost hopeless poverty. So everybody set him down, 
and he was not supposed to have any ambition to change his lot. Mr. Dis- 
raeli and the Tory landlords said he was too contented and happy to need a 
change; most other people thought he was rendered too stolid by the monoto- 
nous misery of his condition. 

Suddenly last spring, not long after the assembling of Parliament, vague 
rumors began to reach London of a movement of some kind among the labor- 
ers of South Warwickshire. It was reported that they had asked for an in- 
crease of wages; then that they were actually forming a laborers’ union, after 
the pattern of the artisans; then that they were on strike. We began to hear 
accounts of meetings of rural laborers—meetings, positively, where men made 
speeches. Instantly the principal papers sent down their special correspend- 
ents; and for weeks the movement among the agricultural laborers of South 
Warwickshire (the country of Shakespeare) became the sensation of London. 
Even the Geneva arbitration, which was then giving Parliament something to 
talk about every night, was thrown into the shade. Imagine what San Fran- 
cisco would sav if there were a sudden combination and strike of Chinese, 
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Think of the feelings of Salt Lake City if there were a strike of wives! Try to 
conceive the emotions of a street-car conductor on being told that there was a 
rebellion among the horses! Still you could hardly realize by any of these ap- 
proaches an adequate conception of the sensation of some Tory landlords and 
farmers when they learned that a strike of rural laborers was actually in pro- 
gress. 

How the thing first came about is not very clear. But it seems that in one 
of the South Warwickshire villages was a wonderful man—a laborer who had 
travelled, a wanderer who had seen men and cities. He had led a wild life, 
this adventurous man; he had travelled out of his native village, away, far 
away, quite into the next county, and even, it was reported, into the county be- 
yond that again. A man must be very stolid whose mind is not brightened up 
by experiences like this. Our rover had seen strange, unfamiliar ways of life. 
He had been in the iron manufacturing regious—the Black Country, as it is 
ealled—and he had heard about strikes and been present at meetings of grimy 
workingmen, who talked out and made their demands as boldly as the mas- 
ters themselves could do. The wanderer returned to his native village, and 
he talked a good deal of the wonders he had seen, and perhaps found incredu- 
lous listeners. But there came a somewhat harder time than usual in South 
Warwickshire. The wages of two dollars and a half or three dollars a week 
utterly failed to keep up the family. There was sad and sullen talk of starva- 
tion. The farmers refused to pay higher wages, declaring that the rents they 
had to pay to the great landlords would not allow them. The great landlords 
sxid they got no more rent than their land was worth, and they could do noth- 
ing. Meanwhile it was evident that the farmers had plenty to eat, drink, and 
wear; that the landlords were living rather better than most princes; and that 
the laborer was on the verge of starvation. The travelled man of whom I 


have spoken whispered in his village the one word * Strike!” The thing took 
fire somehow. A few men accepted it at once. In the neighboring village 
was a man who, although only a day laborer, had been Jong accustomed to act 
as a volunteer preacher of Methodism, and who, by his superior intelligence, 
his good character, and his effective way of talking, had acquired a great in- 


fluence among his fellows. This man was Joseph Arch. He was consulted, 
and he approved of the proposal. He was asked if he would get together a meet- 
ing and make a speech, and he consented. Calling a meeting of day laborers 
there was about as bold a step as proclaiming a revolution. Yet it was done 
somehow, There were no circulars, no placards, none of the machinery which 
we all associate with the getting-up of » meeting. The news had to be passed 
on by word of mouth, that a meeting was to be held, and where; the incredu- 
lous had to be convinced that there was really to be a meeting; the timid had 
to be prevailed on to take courage and go. The meeting was held under a 
great chestnut tree, which has thereby acquired a sort of fame, and there a 
thousand Jaborers came together and were addressed by Joseph Arch. He 
earried them all with him. THis one great idea (great and bold to them, small 
and simple as it appears to us) was to form a laborers’ union like the trades’ 
unions of the cities. The idea was taken up with enthusiasm. Village after 
village came in. New branches were formed every day. Arch kept on hold- 
ing meetings and addressing crowds. ‘The whole movement passed, naturally 
and necessarily, into his hands. How completely it was a rural laborers’ 
movement, how little help or guidance it received in its origin from other 
sources, how profoundly isolated from the outer and active world was its scene, 
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will be best understood when I say that it was nearly six weeks in action before 
its very existence was known in London. 

Then the special correspondents went down to the spot and turned a blaze 
of light on it. Some men, too, of a very different class from poor Arch, went 
down to lend advice and a helping hand. Mr. Auberon Herbert, the eccen- 
tric, generous, and high-spirited young aristocrat-Republican, was soon on the 
spot, presiding at meetings, making speeches, offering suggestions, and doubt- 
less lending very material assistance of a different kind. Mr. Edward Jen- 
kins, author of ** Ginx’s Baby,” a man of energy as irrepressible as his talents, 
appeared on the scene, and threw himself into the movement. Meetings were 
held in various villages, and Mr. Arch found himself in the constant compan- 
jonship of Mr. Auberon Herbert, his wife, Lady Florence Herbert, and other 
unwonted associates. The simple dignity of the sturdy laborer never deserted 
the leader of the movement, nor did he ever show any inclination to mix his 
enterprise up with any political agitation. The danger apprehended by many, 
that the rural laborers would allow their understanding to drift wholly in the 
wake of the mere political agitators, proved to be unrea). The Jaborers took 
the help and the guidance of Herbert and Dilke, and even of Odger and George 
Potter, so far as the mere conduct of the organiztion was concerned, but they 
did not show any inclination to allow their project to expand as yet beyond its 
simple and natural limits. _ But, on the other hand, it was clear that, so far as 
the laborers had political sympathies, they were with Liberalism and against 
Toryism. This, too, was a little surprise for the public. Most persons had 
supposed that a race of beings brought up for generations under the exclusive 
tutorship of the landlord, the parson, and the wives of the landlords and the 
parsons, would have had any political tendencies they possessed drilled and 
drummed into the grooves of stolid Toryism. But the Ixborers seemed to 
waken up all at once to liberal sympathies as well as toa sense of their indi- 
vidual and class rights. Mr. Joseph Arch has appeared often on political plat- 
forms in London and other great cities, since the night when I saw him for 
the first time. He has almost always been found in companionship with the 
prominent Radicals, delivering his most telling jokes at the expense of Tory 
squires and Tory electionecring agents. It may therefore be accepted as a 
fuet—and it is one of great significance to the future of England—that the great 
volume of the new strength, whatever it be, which the emancipation of the ru- 
ral laborers will contribute to our politics here, will be decidedly given to 
swell the force of the current of radicalism. This is a facpwhich must already 
have shaken the equanimity of many of the Tory leaders. Feudal interests, 
of whatever kind, usually wall themselves up in the same sort of ideas; and it 
was always a dogma of the Tory landlords, as it used to be of the Southern 
slave-owners, that the serfs, if set free to act, would show themselves the de- 
voted defenders of their masters’ political cause. The shock of surprise and 
conviction with which the opposite idea suddenly impressed itself on the minds 
of our conservative squires found ready and angry expression. 

The landlords in most places declared most vehemently against the move- 
ment of the Inborers. Some of them denounced it in unmeasured language. 
Mr. Disraeli at once sprang to the front as the champion of feudal aristocracy 
and the British country squire. The one great delight of the author of “ Vi- 
vian Grey,” when he is not engaged in Parliament, is to play at being « coun- 
try squire. In Scott’s “Guy Mannering” the attorney Gilbert Glossin, who 
has managed to get possession of an estate, makes it his grand ambition to pass 
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off for a country gentleman, and he once gives mn beggar half-a-crown because the 
knowing vagrant has accosted him as * Ellangowan ’’—that being the name of 
his estate, and it being according to old-fashioned Scottish custom the privi- 
lege of landlordism to be thus designated. Mr. Disraeli has just the same 
ambition. In birth, in nationality, in appearance, in mental training, in his 
instinctive way of looking at things, he is essentially a foreigner in English 
society. Of all classes of English society, that with which, by intellect, tem- 
perament, and training, he ought to have the least sympathy, is the English 
landlord class. Yet his pride and passion are to be considered an English 
landlord—or perhaps I should rather say, to be mistaken for an English land- 
lord. His appearance in this character sometimes reminds one of Mr. John 8, 
Clarke’s representation of Dr. Ollapod converting himself into Cornet Olla- 
pod. He has an estate in Buckinghamshire, and there he at once puts on the 
country gentleman. It used to be a great sight to see Mr. Disraeli presiding 
on certain occasions of annual celebration, when by the bounty and subscrip- 
tion of the landlords the prize of a blue coat with brass buttons was to be 
conferred on the venerable laborer who had for the longest number of years 
continued to support the largest family without having recourse to parish re- 
lief. The dignified gravity with which Mr. Disraeli admonished and blessed 
the happy recipient of this noble prize; the seeming earnestness of the assump- 
tion that a long life of grinding privation and labor was well worth any true 
man’s endurance for the glory of being publicly endued, at the age of seventy- 
five, with a remarkably high-collared, blue swallow-tail coat; the indignant 
repudiation of the unworthy levity of persons in London, newspaper writers 
and such-like, who tried to make this ceremonial seem ridiculous—all this 
made up a performance which caricature could not heighten and which ren- 
dered satire superfluous. In one of Joseph Arch’s speeches he mentioned the 
unlucky fact that one of the fortunate rustics who had actually been rewarded 
with this Monthyon prize, one of the proud wearers of this singular robe of 
honor, had been compelled after all to seek shelter in the workhouse, where 
they probably will not allow him to parade in the brass-buttoned blue coat 
even on Sundays. However that may be, Mr. Disraeli is none the less entitled 
or less willing to constitute himself the champion of the country squires; and 
when the laborers’ agitation became public he stood forward to vindicate and 
glorify the impugned state of things. Mr. Disraeli insisted that everything 
was exactly as it ought to be, and that the English laborer in the midland and 
southern counties was but another Corydon in an English Arcadia, piping for 
very happiness, as though, like the shepherd boy in Sir Philip Sidney's tale, 
he would never grow old.. Mr. Disraeli is generally rather fond of attacking 
newspaper writers. He has probably a pretty clear idea that they never take 
the country gentleman business quite aw sérieuz, and he hus all the professed 
satirist’s objection to being satirized. On this occasion therefore he “ went 
for” a newspaper correspondent in particular. I don’t know that there is 
need of any scruple about mentioning the name of the correspondent. It was 
Mr. Archibald Forbes of the staff of the London “ Daily News,” whose corre- 
spondence during the Franco-Prussian war was, by public acknowledgment 
of even such rivals as the ‘* Times,” the great literary success of the period. 
Mr. Forbes was the first man to enter Metz, and the first to enter Paris after 
each siege. 2nd his descriptions of battles were remarkable not more for their 
artistic power than for the sudden and comprehensive accuracy with which 
he grasped the meaning of every critical situation. He had certainly the ad- 
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vantage over most of his rivals, that he had served for a long time in the Eng- 
lish army. He was engaged in the Crimean campaign, and, if I am not greatly 
mistaken, was one of the famous Six Hundred who rode into the Valley of 
Death at Balaklava. Mr. Forbes went to study the Warwickshire strike for 
the benefit of the readers of the ** Daily News,” and it was the simple, strong 
eloquence, and the clear, minute practical details of his powerful letters that 
first wakened up London and all Epgland to the reality and the importance 
of the subject. Mr. Disraeli saw of course, and at once, that that correspond- 
ence was the thing to be attacked; that it was no use saying anything while 
that remained unanswered; and therefore he undertook to demolish the facts 
and the reasonings of Mr. Forbes. The correspondent had, as is his habit, 
taken pains to see with his own eyes everything he described, and he actually 
domiciled himself as a boarder with a Warwickshire laborer’s family, in order 
to judge of their ways and means. There were the laborer, his wife, and five 
children, of whom only one was grown enough to be able to earn anything. 
The man’s earnings, when the cottage liad been paid for, were twelve shillings 
(three dollars). The boy earned three shillings (seventy-five cents). Mr. 
Forbes found by actual experience that, when the week’s bread and coals had 
been paid for, ** there was left for butcher’s meat, tea, sugar, soap, lights, pep- 
per and salt, clothes, and boots and shoes for seven persons, beer, medicine, 


” 


and pocket money, per week, four shillings and four pence ”—one dollar and a 
few cents! He described the dinner of which he often partook, and which 
consisted of some potatoes and one salt herring divided into eight portions. 
On this herring Mr. Disraeli metaphorically seized. He humorously charged 
the correspondent with * rapacity ” in devouring so much of the poor people’s 
herring, and boldly declared that the rural laborers were only hoaxing the 
journalist. Mr. Forbes made good his statements by repeated and unquestion- 
able details; and indeed the naked and irremovable fact that the whole strike 
was only a demand to have weekly wages raised to four dollars would seem 
to answer of itself all Mr. Disraeli’s rhetoric and sarcasm. This side-battle, 
however, was for a time amusing enough to the spectators. Mr. Forbes car- 
ried the war into the enemy’s camp. He boldly invaded Mr. Disraeli’s own 
parish, and showed up some miserable cases of poverty among the laborers 
there. I am bound to say that on Mr. Disraeli’s own estate things did not 
seem bad; but the poverty was all around none the less. The controversy 
was taken up in the House of Commons, and served, if it did nothing else, to 
draw all the more attention to the condition of the English lsbertr. In fact 
the bull’s-eye of publicity, to use Mr. Charles Reade’s expression, has been 
fully turned upon that dark, sad spot in English social life; and we may hope 
that it will never be abandoned to darkness again, but that the healthy influ- 
ence of light will pervade it forever. r 

Another whimsical little side controversy also arose. Everybody has lieard 
of Mr. Newdegate, the English member of Parliament whose whole public 
career is given up to the denunciation of the Pope and the plots of the Jesuits. 
Mr. Newdegate is a man of position, education, and even some ability, wher 
his anti-papal mania allows him the use of reason. As a landlord and a Tory 
of the Tories, Mr. Newdegate was of course an opponent of the laborers’ 
strike. It so happened that at one of the public meetings in London where 
Joseph Arch spoke, Archbishop Manning was likewise a speaker. That was 
enough for Mr. Newdegate. He immediately proclaimed his discovery of a 
new Popish plot, and bluntly charged honest Joseph Arch with being a dis- 
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guised emissary and agent of the Jesuits. Thereupon arose a new and a very 
absurd controversy. Poor Arch, who so short a time before was an obscure 
laborer with a turn for preaching Methodism in a little country villege, found 
himself acclaimed by half England as the apostle of a new social revolution, 
and denounced by the Tories generally as the pioneer of a lawless Jacquerie ; 
he found his name constantly occurring in the speeches of statesmen and the 
debates in Parliament; he had to defend himself against the charge of being a 
secret agent of the Vatican, and to disclaim any intention of conducting an 
agitation for the establishment of a republic. 

One indirect but necessary result of all this agitation was to call attention 
to the injustice which had been done to the rural population when they were 
left unenfranchised at the time of the passing of the last Reform Bill. The 
injustice was strongly pressed upon the Government; and Mr. Gladstone 
frankly acknowledged last session that it would be impossible to allow things 
to continue long in their present anomalous state. For in truth when the Re- 
form Bill wes passed nobody, as I have said already, supposed that the rural 
population were capable of making any use of a vote. Therefore the move- 
nent which began in Warwickshire took two directions when the immediate 
effects cf the partial strike were over. A permanent union of laborers was 
formed, corresponding generally in system with the trades’ union organ- 
izations of the cities. In that institution Mr. Arch has an important place, and 
is, I suppose, its principal energy and guiding spirit. The other direction 
which the movement, bas taken is distinctly political. The rural population, 
through their leaders, join with the reformers of the cities for the purpose of 
obtaining an equal franchise in town and country—in other words, for the en- 
franchisement of the peasantry. It is this movement which has brought Jo- 
seph Arch into such frequent alliance with the Radical leaders in the cities. I 
should not think there would be much difficulty in carrying that point. If the 
rural laborers are at all fairly represented by the intelligence of such men as 
those who joined with Mr. Arch in the Warwickshire strike, there would be 
no possible justification for keeping the franchise from them. Some of the 
less directly political purposes of the movement, or at least of those who con- 
spicuously help it, will touch more complicated grievances and cannot so easily 
be settled by a simple stroke of legislation. No bold reformer in England is 
contented with demanding anything less than a system of reforms which 
shall tend to enable the peasant to become the owner of the land he tills. It 
is needless to say that this demand is in England surrounded by difficulties. 
It is opposed by some of the most powerful interests we have; it is confronted 
by a whole array of economic arguments, some of which are at leasi made to 
look very plausible and practical. But in this direction, too, the agitation of 
the peasants has stirred up the mind of the public. There is a significant in- 
crease of publications, articles, and discussion on the ‘ Land Question,” 
which for some time seemed as if it had been allowed to drop asleep. Writ- 
ings of Mr. Cobden’s on the subject are republished; and Mr. J. S. Mill has 
been contributing to a London weekly jcurnal a series of articles embodying 
his own views as a reformer of the boldest and most logical school. This 
session of Pxarliament will doubtless hear many debates on this great and 
much involved question, and it is almost certain to hear the claims of the la- 
borers to the political suffrage reiterated with earnestness and emphasis. All 
the winter through there have been conferences and meetings going on in London 
between the representatives of the class whom Mr. Arch leads and such Radi- 
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cal captains as Dilke, Herbert, Jenkins, Odger, and the leader of an influential 
oranch of the nonconformist body, Mr. Samuel Morley, M. P., the wealthy 
wholesale drygoods seller—in a certain sense the A. T, Stewart of London. 
Mr. Arch has been a pretty frequent visitor to the metropolis, and has his 
name now so often on the placards of public meetings that he has almost 
ceased to be much of a curiosity. All this must surely lead to something be- 
fore very long. It may be taken for granted that the experiment of political 
emancipation will very soon be tried with the peasantry. Sadly and grossly 
ignorant as the masses of them undoubtedly are, miserable and often hideous 
as are the conditions under which their lives have to be dragged through, it 
has at least been made evident that a fair proportion of them are capable of or- 
ganization, discipline, and argument, just as well as their brothers in the cities. 
The latter, it must be remembered, attained their political freedom in great 
measure through the strength and the influence of their industrial combina- 
tions. There would perhaps never have been a Reform Bill on their behalf in 
our time, were it not for the processions through London of the trades’ union 
associations, with their manifest strength, discipline, and earnestness. Per- 
haps the same kind of result will be the fruit of the Warwickshire movement. 
I think the emancipation of the rural laborers of England really began under 
that chestnut tree where the first meeting answered the appeals of Joseph 
Arch. How the economical questions are to be settled Ido not pretend to 
say. The laborer is ground by the farmer, and the farmer is ground by the 
landlord, and the landlord pleads that he is ground by conditions and cireum- 
stances over which he has no control. But certainly the most hopeful ele- 
ment of the situation is the fact that the laborer has found his feet and his 
voice, that he is able to make himself heard, and insists on having his say in 
the settlement of the questions at issue. No class, however intelligent and 
well intentioned, could ever be trusted with the full disposal of the interests 
of another class; and we have surely all of us learned enough to know that an 
oppressed class means in the end a disturbed country. Therefore I hold that 
landlords, farmers, and all, town and country alike, ought to welcome this 
entrance of the English peasant into the popular councils. He is the newest 
and latest figure on the political stage of the world. He followed the Virginian 
negro, and came long after the Russian serf; unlike these, however, he had for 
his leader no greater man than one of his own class. I do not suppose the 
rough-and-ready peasant-preacher, Joseph Arch, had any idea when he began 
his speech under the chestnut tree, that he was speaking the first words of a 
new chapter of his country’s history and decreeing the emancipation of a race. 
But I believe that such was the effect of his words and his leadership; and 
that such will seem his attitude at that moment to those who shall leok back 


upon it from coming generations. 
Justin McCartuy, 





THE ANTCHAR,. 


By Ivan TURGENEF. 


Ill. 


FTER returning home, Veretieff did not undress, and two hours later, 
when the dawn began to appear, he went out of the house secretly. 

Half way between his estate and Ipatofka, on the border of a deep and 
precipitous ravine, stood a little forest of birches. The young trees grew very 
thick together; no axe had ever touched the graceful trunks. A shadow, un- 
broken, if not dense, fell from their little leaves upon the fine, short grass, all 
aglow with buttercups, harebells, and pinks. The sun, which had just risen, 
filled the woods with a deep, subdued light; the great drops of dew were blaz- 
ing here and there in flickering flashes; everything was breathing freshness, 
life, and the innocent solemnity of the first moments of the day, when all is so 
joyous and tranquil. There was nothing to be heard but the clear notes of the 
larks floating over distant fields, and within the wood two or three little birds 
were gently chirping, and then were silent, as if to hear whether their attempt 
had succeeded. A strong and wholesome odor arose from the damp ground, 
and the air, pure and light, was gently moving. It was a lovely summer's 
morning; it was the smile of early day, like that of a waking child. 

Not far from the ravine, in a clearing of the woods, Veretieff was sitting on 
the ground upon his cloak. Marie was standing near him, leaning against a 
birch, her hands behind her, in her favorite attitude. 

They were both silent. Marie was gazing into the distance; a white scarf 
had slipped from her head upon her shoulders; a light puff of wind was toss- 
ing her hastily arranged hair. Veretieff kept his head bowed, and was strik- 
ing the grass with a branch that he was holding iu his hand. 

“Well!” he said, ** you are angry with me?” 

Marie did not answer. * Macha, you are angry,” he said, raising his eyes 
to her. 

Marie cast a sudden glance at him, and meeting his eyes turned away sud- 
denly. 

* Yes,” she said. 

““Why?” asked Veretieff, throwing the branch far away. 

Marie was again silent. 

“Certainly you have a right to be angry with me. You must consider me 
not only a wild fellow, but also 

“You don’t understand me,” interrupted Marie; “if I am angry with you, 
it is not on my own account.” 

“On whose then?” 

“On your own.” 

Veretieff smiled and shrugged his shoulders. 


“Again!” he said, “again that same thought that is always pursuing you: 
why don’t I do something, why not try something? Macha, you are a lovely 
being; you take so much care for others, so little for yourself! There is not a 
trace of selfishness in you; on my word, there is not a girl like you in the 
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world. The misfortune is that I am far from deserving your affection; I say 
it seriously.” 

“So much the worse; you know what you are, and yet you do nothing.” 

Veretieff smiled again. 

“ Macha, stretch out one of your hands and give it to me,” he said with a 
tender voice. 


Marie frowned. 

«Give me your fair, honest, pure hand, that I may respectfully and tenderly 
kiss it, as a thoughtless scholar kisses the hand of an indulgent teacher.” 

And Veretieff, rising, held out his arms toward Marie. 

“Stop,” she said; “you do nothing but laugh and joke, and you will joke 
away your whole life.” 

“That is a new expression that you are using now; you mean that I shall 


pass my whole life joking. Very well, you are doing worse still; you will 
pass your life seriowsing. I, too, can coin expressions. You remind me of a 
scene of Pushkin’s ‘Don Juan.’ Did you ever read the piece?” 

No.” 

“Oh! I forgot that you never read anything. There is a scene—some 
young men of Seville are visiting a certain Laura, who sends them all away, 
and remains alone with one of them named Carlos. They go out on the bal- 
cony together; the night is beautiful; Laura admires it, and Carlos begins to 
tell her that a time will come when she will be old and forsaken. ‘ Whit dif- 
_ ference does it make?’ answers Laura; ‘perhaps at this moment it is cold and 
rainy at Paris, while here the night is fragrant with the citron and the laurel. 
Why trouble ourselves about the future?’ Look about you, Macha; is it not as 
beautiful «s Seville? See how happy everything seems to be in living, how 
everything is young and smiling. And are not we, too, young?” And Vere- 
tieff advanced toward Marie. She did not withdraw at his approach, but did 
not turn toward him. ‘Smile, Macha,” he continued, “but with your joyous 
smile, not with your usual bitter smile. Come, raise your proud, severe eyes. 
What, you turn away! Give me, at least, your hand.” 

“Al! Veretieff, you know I cannot talk. But this Laura, she is a woman; 
it is excusable in her not to look into the future.” 

“When you are talking, Macha, you keep blushing from pride and shy- 
ness; the bleod rises into your cheeks in rosy waves. I like that; it is beau- 
tiful.” 

**Good-by,” she said, putting her scarf over her head. 

**Stop,” cried Veretieff, holding her; “let us see, what do you want? com- 
mand. Do you wish me to reénter the army? to become a farmer? Do you 
want me to write songs with a guitar accompaniment? to publish a collection 
of poems? to try painting, sculpture, dancing on the tight rope? I'll do any- 
thing you bid me if you will only be satisfied. I swear, Marie, I will do any- 
thing.” 

Marie looked at him attentively. ‘Those are words,” she said; “and the 
deeds? You pretend to obey me?” 

“ Certainly.” 

* And yet how often have I asked you——” 

“What?” 

“To give up drinking,” she said, lowering her voice. 

Veretieff burst out laughing. ‘You too, Macha! My sister gives me no 
peace about it. But, in the first place, Iam not a drunkard; and besides, do 
you know why I like to drink? Only look at that swallow; do you see how 


, 
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boldly it whirls its slender, frail body through the air? See, it rises, it sinks, 
it utters a cry of joy. Well, Macha, if I drink, it is to experience the feelings 
it now enjoys, to throw myself where I please, to go where my yearnings call 
me.” 

*“ But why?” asked Marie. 

“What? why? Why live?” 

**Cannot one live without wine?” 

“No; our generation is thin-blooded, worn out. There is only one thing 
that can produce the same effect as wine—love; and that is why I love you, 
Macha.” 

*‘Like wine? Thank you very much.” 

‘*No, no, Macha, not like wine. I will prove it to you some day when we 
are married and travelling somewhere together. I am thinking now how I 
shall take you before some antique Venus. Then I shall be able to say: ‘ Does 
she stand with her grave face before the Venus of Milo? There are two, and 
the marble in her presence can feel its inferiority..* What is the matter with 
me to-day that I keep talking poetry? It is the influence of the morning. 
What an air! It intoxicates; to breathe it one would say it was wine.” 

* Wine again!” murmured she. 

* Well, yes, lam drunk. How can I help it on a morning like this, and you 
alone with me? A serious look! Yes, that is true. And yet, I remember—I 
have seen seldom, but still I have seen those dark eyes brimming with tender- 
ness. How beautiful they are then! Don’t turn away your head, Macha; 
laugh at least; let me see your eyes gay if I can’t see them tender.” 

**Come, Veretieff, leave me; it is time for me to return.” 

“ But Iam going to make you laugh. See that running rabbit 

* Where?” asked Marie. 

“There, in the oats behind the ravine. Some one has started it; they don’t 
run of themselves so early. Shall I stop him?” 

And Veretieff gave a long whistle. The rabbit sat down at once, crossed 
his paws before him, raised his ears and sniffed the air, moving his lips as if 
he were eating. Veretieff sat down like a rabbit, wrinkled up his nose, moved 
his lips, and sniffed the air like him. The rabbit rubbed his nose, laid his ears 
back on his neck, and fled. Veretieff rubbed his cheeks and also shook him- 
self in the same way. Marie could not keep her face, but burst out laughing. 

“Bravo!” cried Veretieff, jumping up. ‘Bravo! You are no coquette. 
If any fashionable lady had teeth like yours, she would do nothing but laugh 
from morning till night. That's the reason I like you, Macha, because you 
are not a fashionable lady; because you never laugh without a reason; because 
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you don’t wear gloves. I like to kiss your sun-burned hands; one sees their 
strength and life. I love you because you don’t play the blue; because you 
are proud, reserved; because you don’t read books and dislike poetry.”’ 

““Do you want me to recite you some poetry?” asked Marie in a pointed 
way. 

“Poetry!” cried Veretieff. 

‘* What the gentleman from St. Petersburg recited last evening.” 

“The ‘Antchar’ again! It is true, then, that you were declaiming that night 
in the garden? That poem ought to please you. But do you really like it? 
Let us see. Repeat it.” 

Marie hesitated. ‘Please repeat it,” he said, placing himself before her 
and folding his arms. 


* Some lines from Pushkin. 
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Marie began. At the first lines she looked up in the sky, dreading to meet 
Veretieff's gaze. She spoke then in a sweet, even voice, like tha note of a vio- 
loncello; but when she reached the line 


And the poor slave died at tne feet of his lord and master, 


her voice trembled, her haughty, immovable eyebrows rose like those of a lit- 
tle girl; her eyes fastened on Veretieff with an expression of infinite tender- 
ness. 

He suddenly fell at her feet, embracing her knees. 

“Tt is I who am your slave, I at the feet of my lord and master; you are 
my queen, my goddess, you are my heifer-eyed Juno, my Medea, the magi- 
cian re 

Marie wanted to push him sway, but her hands rested on her lover's silky 
hair. An ineffable smile parted her lips, her head fell upon her breast; she 
suddenly arose, with the strength of a man separated Veretieff’s hands, which 
were holding her, and placing her scarf upon her head, she ran away. 

“Macha, Macha!” shouted Veretieff. 

She was already far off. 

“But she runs herself like a rabbit,” thought he, in his annoyance hurling 
his cap upon the trampled grass. ‘ Noble girl!” he said; ‘and how strong 
she is too.” 


IV, 


GAVRILA STEPANITCH AKILINE, at whose place the ball was given, was 
one of those Russian gentlemen who arouse the astonishment of their neigh- 
bors by the talent they have for leading an extravagant life with apparently 
but meagre resources, Although he owned but four hundred serfs, he received 
all the nobility of the neighboring country in a large brick house that he'had 
built himself, with pillars, a tower, and a banner which was hoisted on the 
tower to announce the master’s presence. He had, strangely enough, inher- 
ited this estate from his father, and in a very wretched condition. But this 
change is explained by the fact that Akiline had for a long, very long time 
held a position under government at St. Petersburg, in which there was an op- 
portunity for peculation. At last, one fine day, he returned to establish him- 
self in his native place, with a wife and three children, the owner of a very 
modest title, but of a good round sum of money; as was soon evident from the 
improvements he introduced, the orchestra he organized in his house, and the 
dinners he gave. At first all his neighbors predicted his immediate ruin; they 
even went so far as to say his property was to be sold by auction. But years 
went by; balls, dinners succeeded one another, and the eState was not sold. 
New buildings put forth on every side, like mushrooms, and Mr. Akiline him- 
self grew fat. Then the gossip of the neighbors took another turn. “If he 
were only a good farmer!” they said. ‘* But no; he must have found a treas- 
ure.” A treasure! yet the explanation of his fortune was much simpler. But 
simple explanations never occur to any one in Russia. 

Whatever it was, every one was glad to visit Mr. Akiline. He received 
his visitors affably, played with them whatever game of cards they preferred. 
He was a short man, getting gray, with a pointed head, yellow face, and little 
yellow eyes. He was always neatly shaved and perfumed with cologne. On 
ordinary and feast days he wore a blue frock-coat, very neat, buttoned high, 
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white linen, and a large cravat, in which he liked to hide his chin. He took 
snuff gracefully, had a smile for everything that was said to him, and spoke in 
a gentle voice, with humble politeness. He did not shine in repartee, nor did 
he look like a clever man, although from time to time one could detect sly- 
ness in his expression. In a word, he was admirably suited for a government 
position. His two older daughters were well married, and the youngest lived 
with him. She was, like her mother, very timid, never daring to open her 
mouth. 

Astakoff appeared at Ipatoff’s at seven o'clock of the evening, in full dress. 
He found them all ready to start. The two little girls were standing perfectly 
still, lest they should crumple their starched dresses. Marie wore a deep 
rose-colored dress, which suited her complexion very well. At the sight of 
Astakoff’s dress-coat, Ipatoff made him a friendly reproach, as he showed him 
his own frock-coat. Astakoff went up to Marie and complimented her on her 
dress. The gitl’s beauty attracted him, although she was much less sociable 
with him than with any one else. In fact, he would have preferred Nadejda, 
if he had not been a little startled by her perfect independence. In the words, 
looks, and even in the smile of Veretieff’s sister could be detected a sort of 
raillery, and it was this that disturbed the mind of the gentleman from St. 
Petersburg. He was not averse to ridiculing others, especially if le could do 
it without danger; but he was averse to thinking that he might be the object 
of any other person’s jests. 

The ball had already begun, and the orchestra was roaring and scraping 
from a high balcony in the parlor, when the family and friends of Ipatoff 
made their entrance. Their host received them at the threshold of the door, 
and after thanking Astakoff for “having given him the pleasure of an agree- 
able surprise,” he led Ipatoff to the card-tables. Mr. Akiline had not re- 
ceived a very careful education. Everything in the house, the orchestra, the 
furniture, the food and wine, everything was second rate. The master of the 
house, however, did not put on any lofty airs, and that was all that was asked 
by the numerous gentlemen who did him the honor of visiting him. At sup- 
per bad caviare cut in slices was set before them, but no one objected to taking 
it in his fingers. The chairs were uncomfortable; but the guests took posses- 
sion of numerous cushions, worked by the hands of the mistress of the house, 
whose constant occupation it was to knit them. In short, every one was satis- 
fied and at ease. Ina word, if Mr Akiline was not elected unanimously the 
marshal of the nobility, his failure could only be laid to his own modesty; he 
did not present himself for election. 

Ten couples danced a square dance. The gentlemen were oflicers of the 
regiment quartered in the neighborhood, and government officials from the 
neighboring town. All went on as is usual at balls. The marshal of the nobil- 
ity was a very respectable retired major, whose only fault was melancholy after 
dinner, and who played at the table of honor with a counsellor of state and a 
rich nobleman who owned three thousand serfs. The counsellor of state wore 
a great diamond on his finger, a new ribbon of the order of St. Stanislaus 
about his neck, a velvet collar on his coat. But yet he remained perfectly 
quiet and spoke discreetly, which did not prevent his having the reputation of 
being the most avaricious man in the province, while the rich nobleman never 
stopped laughing and casting protecting glances about. The poet Bodriakoff, 
a man of awkward manners and a strange appearance, was talking in a corner 
with the learned historian, Efsukoff. Each one kept hold of the other's but- 
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ton-hole. At their side, a gentleman, pinched in a tight worn-out dress-coat, 
was utteiing opinions of a most radical liberalism, which another gentle- 
man was listening to with a mouth open with terror. Among the other guests 
who surrounded them were young men who were very much embarrassed 
and o'd men looking very dull. Stout mothers, in variegated bonnets, were 
doing worsted work, Ina word, to repeat it, this ball was like all balls in 
the country. 

Nadejda had arrived before the Ipatoffs, Astakoff saw her dancing with a 
gentlemanly-looking young man, with expressive eyes and a light mous- 
tuche. He was elegantly dressed, and wore a thick gold watch-chain. Na- 
dejda wore a sky-blue dress covered with daisies, and a crown of the same 
flowers in her curled hair. She was playing with her fan, smiling and feeling 
herself the belle of the ball. Astakoff approached her, and, after bowing po- 
litely, asked her if she had not forgotten her promise of the evening before. 

** What promise?” she asked. 

“You will dance the cotillion with me?” 

« Certainly.” 

The young man who was with her colored at once, 

“You have probably forgotten,” said he, ‘that you promised me a long 
time ago.” 

**Oh, dear me, what is to be done?” said Nadejda anxiously. ‘* You must 
forgive me, Mr. Steltchinski, if Iam so absent-minded.” 

Steltchinski lowered his eyes with dignity; Astakoff straightened himself 
in the same way. 

** Do be so kind, Mr. Steltchinski; we are old acquaintances, this gentle- 
man is a stranger. Let me dance with him.” 

‘* As you please,” said the young man. 

“ Thanks,” said Nadejda, advancing to meet her vis-a-vis. The square 
dance soon came to an end. Astakoff walked for some time in the dancing- 
room, then went into the parlor and stood before a card-table. Suddenly he 
felt a hand placed upon his shoulder; he turned around; it was Steltchinski. 
*T should be much obliged to you if you could pass into the next room; I 
have a couple of words to say to you,” be said in French and with an un-Rus- 
sian accent. Astakoff followed him into a bay-window. 

“In the presence of a lady,” continued the other in the same language, **I 
could only answer as I did. But I hope you will not imagine that I have any 
intentions of giving up to you my right to dance with Miss Veretieff.” 

“Whiat do you mean?” asked Astakoff, astonished. 

** What I have the honor of telling you,” answered the other with affected 
calmness, while he stuck his hand into his waistcoat. ‘I have no such inten- 
tion; that is all.” , 

Astakoff also put his hand in his waistcoat. 

* Allow me, sir, to call your attention to the fact that thereby you may 
sxause Miss Veretieff some annoyance, and I suppose ” 

**I should be very sorry to do that. You have only to get rid of the en- 
gagement, to say that you are sick; in short, to get out of the way——” 

«T shall not do it; what do you take me for?” 

“In that case, I am forced to demand satisfaction.” 

“In what sense do you use the word satisfaction? ” 

«In the familiar sense.” 

“ You challenge me to a duel?” 
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“Certainly, unless you refuse to dance that cotillion.” 

Steltchinski pulled his moustache indifferently. As for Astakoff, his heart 
was beating violently. 

**Oh, heavens, what a bit of stupidity!” he was saying to himself, as he 
looked at his improvised adversary. ‘* You are not jesting ? ” 

‘* Life is a very precious thing, sir,” answered the other; ‘and I am not 
accustomed to jest, especially with strangers. You insist upon dancing this 
cotillion? ” 

*T insist.” 

“Very well; we will fight to-morrow. My second will have the honor 
of calling upon you very early.” 

And having bowed politely, Steltchinski went away very well satisfied 
with himself. 

“Upon my word,” said Astakoff, who remained near the window, “it was 
well worth my while to make these new acquaintances.” 

However, he composed himself and reéntered the ballroom. 

They were dancing the polka. Marie passed quickly by him on Veretieff's 
arm. She seemed pensive, almost sad. Then appeared Nadejda, radiantly 
happy; her partner was a little artillery officer, aglow with joy. She came by 
again with Steltchinski, who was desperately running his hand through his 
hair. 

* Well, my friend,” said Ipatoff behind him, “‘ you are only looking on, 
you are not dancing yourself. Confess that if we are at the end of the world, 
things are not so bad here.” 

“To the devil with your end of the world,” thought Astakoff ; and, after 
murmuring an unintelligible answer, he went to the other end of the hall. 
“IT must find a second,” he continued in his reflections; **where the devil 
shall I find one? I can’t take Veretieff; I don’t know any one else here. The 
devil knows what a.stupid row I’ve got into.” When Astakoff was angry he 
involuntarily invoked the devil. At this moment his eyes fell on the Pocket 
Soul, who was quietly standing near a window. * Shall it be he?” he thought. 
“On my word, I have no choice,” and he made his way toward Bodriakoff. 

*T have just met with a strange adventure,” said our hero with a forced 
smile. ‘Only think, a young man whom I do not know has just chal- 
lenged me to a duel. I cannot decline. I want a second; will you take the 
place?” 

Although Bodriakoff was eminent, as we have seen, for his coolness under 


every emergency, nevertheless to such an unexpected proposition he replied 


by an open mouth, and stood as if turned to stone. 

“Yes,” repeated Astakoff, “I should be very much obliged to you. I 
don’t know any one here; only you——” 

“No, no, no,” cried Bodriakoff, as if he had been suddenly awakened; * no, 
no, I can’t.” 

“Why not? You are afraid of gossip, of some trouble, but I hope it will 
all remain a secret.” 

“No, no, I can’t,” repeated Bodriakoff, who stepping continually backwards 
upset a chair. 

It was the first time in his life he had ever said no to any proposition, but 
then what a proposition it was! 

«« At least,” continued Astakoff, grasping him by the hand, “dco me the fa- 
vor of not speaking to any one of what I have said to you.” 
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“No, no—that is to say, yes, yes,” answered Bodriakoff; “excuse me, I 
don’t know where I am.” 

And he was lost in the crowd. 

“TI will tell the gentleman to-morrow,” said Astakoff to himself, “ that 
I have not been able to find any second—I am a stranger here ; that he 
can make the best of it, and the devil take them.” Meantime the ball 
went on. 

Astakoff would have liked to leave at once; but there was no way of go- 
ing before the cotillion. He could not let his enemy triumph. Unfortunately 
for Astakoff, the dances were led by a narrow-chested, long-haired young 
man, down whose breast fell in a long cascade a large black silk cravat, fast- 
ened by a long gold pin. In the whole province he had the reputation of a 
gentleman who had thorough familiarity with all the ways and manners of 
the fashionable world, although he had lived in St. Petersburg only six months, 
and had only visited there two assessors, Greeks by birth and enriched by 
trade in wheat. It was he who led the dances in all the balis of the province 
of Tula; who beat his hands as a signal to the musicians; who, in the mid- 
dle of the roars of the cornet and the scraping of the fiddles, cried in a falsetto 
voice, ‘* Forward, two,” “ Grand chain,” or “It is your turn, miss; who was 
continually flying across the hall, pale and dripping with perspiration. He 
never began the cotillion before midnight; and even this was a favor. ‘ At 
St. Petersburg,” he used to say, “* I would keep you waiting till two o’clock.” 
This ball appeared very long to Astakoff; he wandered like a shade from 
the parlor to the ballroom, exchanging from time to time cold looks with his 
adversary, and replying with brief sentences to his anxious host, who seemed 
pained by the fatigue he read on the face of his visitor. Finally the much 
longed-for cotillion began. Astakoff went to find his partner, brought two 
chairs, and took his place among the last couples, almost opposite Stel- 
tehinski. 

“You don’t seem to be enjoying yourself, Mr. Astakoff,” said Nadejda, 
turning to her partner; while the leader of the dances opened the cotillion, 
dragging his partner after him and striking the ground with his heel, like a 
runaway colt. 

*«*T—oh! but you are mistaken; what makes you think so?” 

“Your expression. I have watched you; you have not smiled once since 
your arrival. You practical men ought not to assume Byronic airs. Leave 
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that to authors.’ 

“T notice, Nadejda Alexeievna, that you often call me a practical man, as 
if in ridicule; you consider me a cold, reasonable being, incapable of any emo- 
tion; but I can assure you that these practical men often bear in their hearts 
profound mysteries that they disdain to expose to the eyes of the indifferent, 
and that they prefer to maintain a dignified silence.” 

“What do you mean? ” 

“Nothing; perhaps you will know later.” 

At this moment the daughter of the master of the house came up to Na- 
dejda, holding Steltchinski by the hand, and another gentleman who wore blue 
eyeglasses. 

** Life or death ?” she asked in French. 

*“ Life,” said Nadejda; “I don’t want to have anything to do with death.” 

Steltchinski bowed. It was he who had chosen these two names, and who 
had taken for himself the name of Life. Nadejda arose to take a turn 
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with him, while Death in blue eyeglasses followed, skipping with Miss 
Akiline. 

* Tell me, I beg of you, who is this Mr. Steltchinski?” asked Astakoff of 
Nadejda, when she returned. 

** He is one of the governor's aides. Tle is a charming young man; nota 
Russian, as you may have noticed, and a trifle stupid—that’s in their blood.* I 
hope you have not had any trouble with him about this dance.” 

«Oh, no,” said Astakoff after a& moment’s hesitation. 

“Tam so forgetful!” 

“ But I can’t complain, because otherwise I should not have had the pleas- 
ure of dancing With you.” 

“Is it really a pleasure to dance with me?” 

Astakoff answered by a compliment. Gradually he broke the ice. The 
thought of the morrew’s duel, by exciting his nerves, gave a certain glow to 
his words, and pushed him to exaggerations of sentiment that he would never 
have allowed himself in cold blood. Besides, Nadejda was so pretty, with 
her shy glances and her coquettish smiles, of which it was so hard to catch 
the exact meaning. Astakoff’s expression became veiled and melancholy; 
his sentences were filled with allusions marked by a certain elegant sadness ; 
he ended by growing eloquent about women, love, his future, and the way to 
understand happiness. On the eve of possible death, Astakoff made up his 
mind for an allegorical flirtation with Nadejda. She listened attentively toss- 
ing her head, pretending surprise, interposing a few timid objections; often 
interrupted by the return of the dancers, the conversation began again only 
with greater intimacy. Astakoff asked Nadejda about her own opinions, her 
sympathies, She answered jocosely, when suddenly, to Astakoff’s great sur- 
prise, in the midst of a languishing look which she addressed to him, she 
said hastily : 

“When do you leave?” q 

“What?” said the other, amazed. 

“Task when you are going home.” 

*To Sassovo? ” 

** No, home, to the other place where you live, a hundred versts from here.” 

“T should like to return without much delay,” he said. resuming his usual 
calm expression, ‘‘and I think of leaving to-morrow—if I live. I have so 
much to do! But where did you get the idea of asking this question? ” 

**I don’t know.” 

“ However “5 

«T am surprised at the curiosity of a man who is going to leave to-morrow, 
and who asks me to-day about my character.” 

“ But allow me——” 

**Read that,” said Nadejda Jaughing; and she handed him the motto of a 
bonbon which she had just taken from a neighboring table. Then she arose 
to meet Marie, who was coming for her with another lady, for one of the fig- 

ures. Astakoff glanced at the paper, on which was printed in poor French 
type, Qui me néglige me perd. 

When he raised his head, he met Steltchinski’s gaze angrily fastened upom 
him. He leaned on the back of his chair, affecting to smile. The little artil- 
lery officer brought Nadejda back to her place, clinked his spurs together, and 
withdrew. Nadejda sat down. 

-* The Poles. 
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“ Allow me to ask you,” said Astakoff, “how I am to understand what you 
just gave me.” 

“Oh, that motto,” said Nadejda, indifferently ; “* Qui me néglige me perd.’ 
Oh, it is xn excellent maxim, which may be useful. One ought not to neglect 
anything in this life. One has to wish a great deal in order to get anything. 
But [am absurd to think of giving advice to so practical a man as you are.” 

Nadejda burst out laughing, and it was in vain that Astaxoff tried until the 
end of the dance to renew the conversation. He talked sentiment, she an- 
swered dresses. At the moment of leaving, she repeated ironically : 

“You are going to-morrow? ‘Then I wish you a pleasant journey.” 

And Nadejda ran to her brother to say to him: 

“ You are grateful to me, I hope; if it had not been for me he would have 
engaged her for the cotillion.” 

Veretieff shrugged his shoulders. 

“Tt is usetess,” said he; ‘ nothing will come of it.” 

Astakoff liad slipped rapidly into the antechamber, and was putting on 
his overcoat, when a servant came to tell him that his coachman was so dead 
drunk that he could not be roused, and that it would be impossible for him to 
leave the house. After expressing his displeasure very warmly, Astakoff re- 
turned to the house, and asked the steward to show him to his room, without 
waiting for supper. Half an hour Jater, he was established as well as might 
be in a narrow bed, and was trying to full asleep. 

But sleep did not come. Steltchinski’s face kept rising beforehim. There 
he is taking his aim; Astakoff is killed,” a voice kept saying. ‘The idea of 
his fighting, with his peaceful nature and his thoughts of a good marriage!” 
And in vexation he closed his staring eyes and buried his head in the pillows; 
but sleep would not come. The dawn was already lighting up the heavens; 
worn out by the fever of sleeplessness, Astakoff had just fallen into a sort of 
doze, when suddenly he felt a weight on his feet. He opened his eyes; Vere- 
tieff was sitting at the foot of his bed. Astakoff's astonishment was at its 
height when he saw Veretieffs dress. Ile had no coat on; his bare breast 
was to be seen through his torn shirt; his disordered hair fell over his eye- 
brows, and the expression of his face was changed. 

** May I make so bold as to ask,” began Astakoff rising in his bed. 

“I’ve come,” said Veretieff in a hoarse voiee—* we've been drinking 
down there. I wanted to set you at rest. I said to myself, ‘There’s a gentle- 
man up-stairs who is not sleeping very quietly.’ Well, you can go to sleep; 
you won't fight to-morrow.” 

“ What's that you are saying? ” murmured Astakoff, still more surprised. 

“Yes, it’s all been settled. The gentleman from across the Vistula apolo- 
gizes. You will get a letter to-morrow. It’s all over; snore.” 

Veretieff arose, and advanced with uncertain step toward the door. 

* Allow me, allow me,” cried Astakoff. “How do you know—and how 
can I believe you?” 

“ Ah, you think because I am—in liquor. But I tell you, he will send you 
a letter to-morrow. You don’t inspire me with a great deal. of sympathy, sir; 
but I’m in a generous vein. But yet confess you were a little frightened.” 

“ But, sir,” answered Astakoff, who was beginning to lose his temper— 

“ Very well, very well,” interrupted Veretielf. ‘ Don't get angry. You 
see here in the provinces there is never « ball without a duel. It never has 
any bad results; but it’s a way to annoy a new-comer. Jn vino veritas. But 
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you don’t know Latin, neither do I. I see by your face that you want to 
sleep; I wish you good-night, practical man, future office-holder. Do not re- 
fuse this parting wish of a man who, to speak the truth, is of no more value 
than a brass farthing, especially to-day.” 

Having said that, Veretieff staggered away. 

“ The devil knows what it all means!” cried Astakoff beating his head. 
“It is unpardonable. I must find out all about it.” 

And five minutes later he was fast asleep. There is no more soothing 
balsam than the feeling of escaped danger. 

This is what brought about the conversation between Astakoff and Vere- 
tieff. 

In Mr. Akiline’s house one of his nephews had bachelor quarters. During 
the balls, the young men availed themselves of the intervals between the 
dances to come there and smoke a hasty pipe. And it was there too that 
they met after supper to empty a few bottles of wine. This evening a great 
many came; Steltchinski and Veretieff were of the number; the Pocket Soul 
loitered in behind the rest. Bodriakoff had promised Astakoff not to repeat 
their conversation; and probably he would have kept his word, if Vereticff 
had not had the idea of asking him what he had been talking about with that 
stupid (for so he always called the gentleman from St. Petersburg). Bodria- 
koff told everything. Veretieff began to laugh, then he became pensive. 

“You don’t know with whom he is going to fight?” he asked. 

**No,” said the other, “he did not tell me.” 

“Do you know at least with whom he has been talking?” 

“With Yegor Kapitonitch.” 

Vereticff turned away. 

They made a punch and begon drinking. Veretieff was put at the head of 
the table. Gay, witty, a real jolly companion, he always presided at these 
meetings of young men. He took off his coat, made a seat of a pile of “ Laws 
of the Empire,” todk a guitar, and began to sing. Heads grew warm at the 
sound of his rich voice, already animated by the first glasses. They proposed 
toasts. And what toasts! That old Russian proverb is very true, ‘‘ The sea 
itself only comes to the drunken man’s knees.” Steltchinski, red as a turkey- 
cock, jumped on the table, and, raising his glass above his head, cried out: 

“To the health of—I shall not say to whose health.” Then, having emp- 
tied his glass, he broke it on the floor. ‘Let the enemy,” he said, * be 
broken in little pieces like that glass!” 

Veretieff, who, like a good Russian, never lost the power of observation 
amid the fumes of wine, and who for some time had been watching Stel- 
tchinski, raised his head. 

* Steltchinski,” said he, “in the first place, get off the table; it’s not proper, 
and your boots are dirty. And then come here, I have something to say to 
you. Listen, my friend; I know that you are going to fight to-morrow with 
the gentleman from the capital.” 

“What! who told you?” 

“T guessed it, and I know on whose account you are going to fight.” 

«Indeed, it would be interesting to know.” 

* Ah, Talleyrand, do see the Talleyrand! It’s for my sister. Come, don't 
try to imitate a smile of astonishment; it makes you look stupid. I know you 
have been attentive to her for some time.” 

* All that does not prove—” 
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“ Stop, I beg of you, and listen to what I am going to say. I shall on no 
account permit this duel; the whole stupid thing would be laid to her. As 
long as I live I shall never allow that. You and I—our account will be soon 
settled; and that will be right. But as for her, I hope she will live long 
and happily. Yes,” he added with sudden enthusiasm, “I shall betray, I shall 
abandon all the others, even those who have been able to sacrifive themselves 
for a good-for-nothing like me; but as for her, I shall never let a hair of her 
head be hurt.” 

Steltchinski burst out in a ferced laugh. 

* You are drunk, my dear fellow, and you are talking nonsense.” 

“ Drunk or not, it makes no difference. I maintain what I have said; you 
shall not fight with this gentleman. And why the devil did you pick the quar- 
rel? From jealousy, perhaps. It is indeed a truth that all lovers are stupid. 
But if she danced with him, it was only to prevent his engaging—but that is 
not the question. I repeat it, this duel shall not take place.” 

“Hum,” said the other, “I should like to see how you will prevent it.” 

“ This is how: if you don’t at once give me your word not to fight with 
him, you shall fight with me.” ‘ 

“Really?” 

“My dear magnate, don’t doubt it for a moment. I shall insult you before 
them all in the maddest way, and then we shall fight across a handkerchief. 
And I think that will be disagreeable to you for a great many reasons, eh?” 

Steltchinski grew angry, protested that. it was an intimidation, that he 
would not let any one interfere in his affairs, and ended by complying. He 
consented not to attack the life of the gentleman from St. Petersburg. Vere- 
tieff kissed him jeeringly, and, half an hour later, they were drinking brother- 
hood together for the tenth time. The young leader of the dances undertook 
to drink brotherhood with them. Ile went on for some time, but he ended 
by falling asleep on his back, in the most innocent way. 

The next day Astakoff returned very early to Sassovo; lie passed the whole 
morning in great agitation; he nearly took a merchant, who came to buy some 
wheat, for his adversary’s second, and did not breathe freely until he had re- 
ceived the much desired letter. 

“ Night brings counsel, sir,” began Steltchinski. And he finished by de- 
claring that he held himself at Astakoff’s commands, but that he himself asked 
for no satisfaction. 

Having at once written a letter in which he tried to give his dignity an air 
of sportiveness, Astakoff sat down to table, rubbing his hands, dined with a 
good appetite, and soon after left for his home. The way that he had to 
take passed near Ipatofka. 

“Farewell, charming refuge!” he said with a sareastio snile. 

The images of Marie and Nadejda arose for a moment before his mind. 
But he waved his hand and passed on. 





Vv. 


THREE months had passed. Autumn had come. The leaves were falling, 
the field mice were beginning to make ready for the winter, and, as a surer 
token of its approach, one could already hear the long wai!s of the blasts. But 
the heavy rains had not fallen nor had the mud rendered the roads impassable. 
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Taking advantage of this, Astakoff departed for the chief town of the district, 
whither some business called him. He passed the morning in making visits, 
and at evening betovk himself to the club of the nobility. In its huge, dark 
parlor he met, among others, a certain Mr. Flitch, an old retired captain, a 
mar of business, a sayer of good things, a player, and a great scandal-monger. 

“ By the by,” he said in the midst of the conversation, “a lady of your ac- 
quaintance has just passed through the city, and asked to be remembered to 
you.” 

“Who was it?” 

“* Madame Steltchinski.” 

“TI don’t know any one of that name.” 

“You knew her before she was married; she was a Veretieff, Nadejda Al- 
exeievna. Her husband was an aide of our governor’s. You must have seen 
him, too—a little puppy with moustaches. He got a pretty face and a pretty 
bit of money.” 

**So she’s ufarried? Where was she going?” 

“To St. Petersburg. She also told me to remind you of a certain motto 
ofa bonbon. What is that?” 

“Qh! it’s a joke. And her brother, how is he getting on?” 

“Peter? Badly, badly.” And Mr. Flitch raised his foxy eyes to heaven 
and sighed. ‘ He’s gone tothe bad. He has fallen into all his old dissipations. 
They don’t know even where he has gone. It’s most likely he is off in some 
ballet-dancer’s train. At any rate it is certain that he has left this part of the 
country.” 

*« And old Ipatoff? Is he still in his country house?” 

“That odd old man? Certainly. By the way, why don’t you marry his sis- 
ter-in-law? She’s not a woman to be sure, but a monument. They used to 
couple your name with hers.” 

At this moment some one came up to propose to Flitch a game of cards, 
and the conversation ceased then. 

Astakoff was on the point of returning home, when a messenger, sent by the 
starosta of Sassovo, came to tell him that six houses of that village had been 
destroyed by fire. Moreover, the city was only sixty versts distant from this 
estate. Astakoff arrived the next evening at his little house, with which the 
reader is already familiar, and went at once to the place of the fire; an old 
woman had started it by passing a candle beneath the belly of a cow, to keep 
off the evil eye. After pouring forth his wrath on the shoulders of the guilty 
ones, Astakoff took measures for repairing the harm that had been done. 
That took him till dinner time of the next day. Then he made up his mind, 
after some hesitation, to revisit Ipatofka. He would not have wanted to if 
Flitch had not told him of Nadejda’s departure; he rather dreaded meeting 
her, but he was not sorry to have » chance to see Marie again. 

As at the first visit, Astakoff found Ipatoff playing checkers with the Pocket 
Soul. The old man expressed the same joy at his visit; but his face was 
anxious and his words were by no means so numerous and eloquent. 

“You are all well?” asked Astakoff, taking a seat. 

“Very well, thank God; I am much obliged to you. Only Marie is not 
quite She keeps in her room.” 

“Tas she taken cold?” 

“No, it’s rather—— But she will come down to tea.” 

“And how is Yegor Kapitonitch?” 
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“Ah! Yegor is broken-hearted; his wife is dead.” 

“Matrona Markovna?” 

“Dead in one day of cholera. You would not recognize him, he is so 
changed, so thin. ‘Without Matrona Markovna,’ he keeps saying, ‘life is a 
burthen to me. I am going to die,’ he says, ‘and I thank God, for I’m not 
anxious to live,’ says he. Yes, the poor man is broken-hearted.” 

“ Poor Yegor Kapitonitch!” said Astakoff. 

“We are all poor,” added the Pocket Soul. 

All were silent. 

“Your neighbor, I understand, is married?” said Astakoff, blushing slightly. 

«Yes, she is married, and gone away.” 

“To St. Petersburg?” 

“To the capital, to St. Petersburg.” 

“Marie Paulovna must miss her a great deal. They seemed to be great 
friends.” 

“Certainly she misses her; but, now that we are speaking of the friend- 
ship, I will tell you, sir, that the friendship of young girls is weaker than even 
that of men. They are fond of one another so long as they are together, and 
then——do you remember my name?” 

“ Really?” 

“As I have the honor of telling you. For example, Nadejda, since she 
went away, has not written us a single line. And yet how many times has 
she sworn to God that she would!” 

“Has she been long gone?” 

“More than six weeks, ever since the day after her marriage; she gal- 
loped off in the foreign fashion.” 

“T hear that her brother is no longer here.” 

“Exactly, he is no longer here. They are city people. Could they re- 
main long away from the capital?” 

* And you have no idea of where ho has gone?” 

“T have no idea.” 

**He’s like the monkey,” said Bodriakoff; “he has eaten the nut and thrown 
away the shell.” 

“Exactly,” said Ipatoff, ‘eaten the nut and thrown away the shell. And 
you yourself, Viadimir Sergevitch, what good thing have you been doing all 
this time?” added the old gentleman, trying to smile. 

Astakoff recounted some details; but Ipatoff, whose countenance expressed 
unwonted disquiet, suddenly interrupted him: 

“ But, heavens, why does not Macha come? Ivan Illivitch, go and look 
after her. Tell her—you know——” 

Bodriakoff left the room for a moment, and returned, saying that Marie was 
following him. 

“Ts her head still aching?” asked the old man in a low voice. 

“Yes,” he said. 

The door opened and Marie appeared. Astakoff arose to bow to her and 
stood motionless with astonishment, so much had she changed since he had 
last seen her. The color had departed from her sunken cheeks, there was a 
large black circle around her eyes, and her lips were tightly compressed with 
a melancholy fixity. Her whole face, mournful and sombre, seemed turned to 
stone. She raised her eyes to Astakoff; they had neither light nor expression. 
** How do you feel?” asked Ipatoff. 
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“TI am very well,” she answered, sitting down by a table on which the 
samovar was placed. 

That evening Astakoff found very long, and far from cheerful; no one was 
in good spirits; conversation took a sad turn. 

“Do you hear,” said Ipatoff, listening to the moaning of the wind—* do 
you hear the note it sings? Ah! summer is over, the autumn, too, is passing, 
and winter is close upon us. We shall soon be buried beneath the snow. And 
God grant it may be soon! For now if one goes into the garden he is seized 
with anguish. It is all in ruins; the branches of the trees rattle together like 
dead bones. Ah! the pleasant days are over.” 

«They are passed,” said Bodriakoff. 

Marie silently crossed her hands and looked out of the window. 

“But God is good,” resumed Ipatoff; “they will come again.” 

No one echoed him. 

‘*Do you remember how we used to sing here?” 

“ Remember, remember,” said Ipatoff; ‘no, it is better not to remember.” 

“ Why should you not sing again?” continued Astakoff, turning to Marie; 
“you have such a remarkable talent.” 

She made no answer. 

“How is your mother?” asked Astakoff of Ipatoff, not knowing what to 
say. 

“Very well, thank God, in spite of all her infirmities. She went out to- 
day in her little wagon. She is, I might say, like a half dead tree, that 
groans at the lightest puff of wind, and see, another young and strong tree 
lies on the ground and the half dead tree still stands. That is the way it is. 
However, her life is not an enviable one; the proverb is true—old age is not 
happiness. 

«And youth does not bring happiness,” added Marie very low. 

Astakoff intended returning home for the night; but it grew so dark that 
he was afraid of setting out over the bad roads. He was shown to the same 
room where he had passed so uneasy a night three months before, thanks to 
the neighborhood of Yegor Kapitonitch. ‘Does he snore now?” Astakoff 
asked himself, and he recalled his lecture to his servant, and then Marie’s ap- 
pearance in the garden. He approached the window and leaned his forehead 
against the cold glass. His own face seemed to be looking at him from with- 
out, his eyes were lost in a black veil, and it was only some moments later 
that he could make out beneath the starless heavens the branches of the trees 
tossing in empty space, perpetually tormented by the wind. Suddenly Asta- 
koff thought he saw, as before, a white figure gliding over the ground. He 
looked attentively; but seeing nothing more he shrugged his shoulders. “It’s 
fancy!” he said, and went to bed. 

He fell asleep very soon; but it was written that this time, too, he should 
not pass a tranquil night. There arose in the house a confused uproar which 
awoke him. He raised his head. There were inarticulate voices, exclama- 
tions, hasty steps, doors slamming with violence. Soon a woman’s sob could 
be heard. Cries came from the garden; others answered from the distance. 
In the house the agitation was increasing and the noise growing louder. “The 
house is on fire!” This thought crossed his mind. He was afraid, and jumped 
from his bed and ran to the window. No light from the flames was to be seen; 
but in the garden, along the walls, beneath the trees, were moving little red 
lights. They were people running with lanterns. Astakoff reached the door, 
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which he opened rapidly, and met Podriakoff, who, pale, dishevelled, half 
dressed, was running like a madman. 

“What is the matter? what has happened?” asked Astakoff, seizing him 
by the arm. 

“She is lost, she is dead, she threw herself into the water,” answered Bo- 
driakoff with panting voice. 

** Who is lost, who threw herself into the water?” 

“Marie Paulovna. Who could it have been? He broke the poor, unhappy 
child’s heart! Help, all of you, hurry, hurry!” and he ran down the stairs. 
Astakoff put on a few clothes hastily, threw a cloak over his shoulders, and 
followed him. 

He found no one in the house; all had gone outside. Only Ipatoff’s two 
little girls, half dead with fear, were standing in the corridor, near the ante- 
chamber; covered with their white skirts, their hands crossed and their feet 
bare, they were cowering near « light that had been placed on the ground. 
Through the parlor, making his way through the overturned tables, Astakoff 
ran out upon the terrace. Through the branches, in the direction of the dike, 
shadows and lights could be seen moving. ‘ The drags, the drags!” shouted 
Ipatoff. “A rope, a boat!” cried others. Astakoff ran in the direction of these 
voices. He found Ipatoff on the shore of the pond. A lantern, hanging on a 
willow branch, lit up distinctly the old man’s gray head. He was wringing 
his hands and reeling like a drunken man. Near him a woman, with her face 
on the ground, was sobbing convulsively. Bodriakoff had gone up to his 
waist in the water, and was feeling the bottom with a pole. A coachman was 
taking off his livery, trembling in every limb. Two men were dragging an 
old boat along by the bank; one could hear the gallop of a liorse dashing 
through the street of the village; and the wind was blowing with a hoarse 
roar, as if it were trying to put out the lanterns, while the waves of the pond 
were breaking quietly in the darkness. 

* What have I heard? Is it possible?” cried Astakoff approaching the boat. 

“Drags, drags!” was the old man’s only answer. 

“No, no, you are mistaken,” continued Astakoff. 

“He's not mistaken,” said in sobs the woman who was lying on the ground; 
she was Marie’s servant. ‘I heard her myself, unhappy creature that I am. 
I heard her hur] herself into the water, my poor little dove; I heard her strug- 
gling in the water and crying out, ‘Help me,’ and again one poor little time, 
*Help.’” 

“But why didn’t you prevent her, wretch?” said Astakoff. 

“How could I have prevented her, sir? When I said to myself, ‘ Where is 
she?’ she was no longer in the room. But my heart told me—all this time 
she has been so sad! she did not say a word. ButI knew everything. I started 
straight for the garden, as if some one had told me. And suddéhly some- 
thing falls into the water. I hear ‘Help, help.’ Oh, my friends, my poor 
friends!” 

‘That's the white thing,’’ thought Astakoff, “that I saw in the darkness.” 

Meanwhile the men had brought the drag; others had brought a rope, and 
were tying them together on the shore. A crowd had collected, pressing and 
jostling one another. The coachman and starosta took each a drag, threw it 
in the boat, pushed out from shore, and began to sound the bottom; those on 
shore held the lanterns so that they might see. Their motions, as well as those 
of their shadows, appeared strange and terrible above the agitated pond, by 
the red, uncertain glare of the lanterns. 
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“TI can feel something,” suddenly cried the coachman. 

All stood horror-stricken. 

The coachman leaned over and hauled up the grapnel. A black, bent ob- 
ject appeared. * It’s a root,” he said, freeing the drag. 

*Come back, come back!” cried some one from the shore. ‘“ You can't 
do anything with the drags; you want a rope.” 

“Yes, a rope, a rope,” cried others. 

“Stop, stop!” cried the starosta. “I’ve got something—and something 
soft,” he added after « moment. 

A white spot appeared near the boat. 

“The young lady!” cried the starosta; “it is she!” 

He was not mistaken. The drag had caught in the sleeve of Marie’s dress. 

ne coachman caught hold too, raised her from the water, and with two strokes 
the boat was at the shore. Ipatoff, Bodriakoff, all hastened toward it; they 
seized Marie, carried her hastily to the house. She was at once laid in bed, 
undressed; everything was done for her to reanimate her; but all was vain. 
Marie did not come to herself; life had already left her. 

The next day early Astakoff left Ipatofka. But before leaving he went, 
according to custem, to bid a last farewell to the dead body. She was laid 
upon a table in the parlor, dressed in a white robe. Ter thick hair was still 
damp; her pale face, that death had not yet disfigured, expressed a sort of 
stupefied sadness.” Her parted lips seemed to wish to speak and ask some- 
thing; her folded arms were laid across her breast. But whatever the thoughts 
with which the poor girl had died, death had already set upon her the seal of 
eternal silence and calm resignation. Who can understand the expression of 
the face of the dead in those few moments while it is exposed to the eyes of 
the living, before it ts put to dissolve into dust and disappear forever? 

Astakoff stood a few minutes befure Marie’s body, with the melancholy ex- 
pression on his face that the occasion required, made the sign of the cross 
three times, and withdrew without having noticed Bodriakoff, who, kneeling in 
a corner, his hands over his eyes, was sobbing like a child. 

IIe was not the only one who wept on that day. All the servants of the 
house were weeping too. Marie had always been kind and gentle to them; 
she left 2 good memory behind her. 

A few days later the old Ipatoff wrote as follows in answer to a letter from 
Nadejda: 

“A week before this present date, my very dear Nadejda Alexeievna, my 
unfortunate sister-in-law, your friend Marie Paulovna, voluntarily put an end 
to her life by throwing herself into the lake, and we have already confided 
her remains to the earth. She decided upon this sad and terrible deed with- 
out bidding me good-by, without leaving any letter or note to tell us her last 
wishes. * But you, Nadejda Alexeievna, you must know better than any one on 
whose soul lies the guilt of this great and mortal sin. May the Lord God 
judge your brother! My sister-in-law could neither forget her love for him 
nor endure his deserting her.” 

Nadejda only received this letter in Italy, whither she had gone with her 
husband, Count Steltchinski as he was called in all the hotels. Still he did 
not visit much the Italian inns; he was often to be seen at the baths, in the 
gambling-houses. At first he lost a great deal of money there; then, sud- 
denly, he stopped losing. His face assumed a half suspicious, half bold ex- 
pression, which is peculiar to men who have to be ready for all sorts of doubt- 
ful adventures. Ile seldom saw his wife, who easily supported his absence. 
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A sudden passion for fine arts took possession of her, so that she was fond of 
discussing the beautiful with young artists. Ipatoff’s letter pained her deeply, 
but still without preventing her going, that same day, to visit the grotto near 
Naples, to see the poor dogs struggling in the sulphur fumes, and going, too, 
in the company of M. Popelina, a Frenchman, who had failed as a painter, 
who sang with a little lisping tenor voice, wore checked trousers, and retailed 
scandalous gossip with a very thin veil over it. 


VI. 


It was a day in January, clear and frosty. There were a great many peo- 
ple on the Neva Perspective at St. Petersburg. The clock on the tower of 
the city hall had just struck three. On the broad, sanded flagstones, among 
the other promenaders, was walking an old acquaintance, Mr. Astakoff. 
Since we last met him he has grown stout, but not old. Thick whiskers sur- 
rounded his face. He walked slowly and gravely through the crowd, looking 
from time totime into the street. He was expecting his wife, who was to 
come in the carriage with his mother-in-law. Mr. Astakoff had been mar- 
ried five years already, and, as he had always wished, his wife was wealthy 
and well connected. He continued his promenade with the calm and assured 
gait of a man who is perfectly satisfied with himself, perpetually raising his 
well-brushed hat to bow to the numerous acquaintances he met. Suddenly, 
near the Stenbok arcade, he was nearly knocked down by a gentleman envel- 
oped in an Almaviva overcoat and wearing a velvet cap, whose worn face 
showed a pair of dyed moustaches beneath swollen and sleepy-looking eyes. 
Astakoff stepped back with dignity. Then the gentleman in the cap, looking 
at him, said: ‘* Ah, good day, Mr. Astakoff.” He did not reply, but stopped 
stupefied. He could not believe that a man who wore a cap on the Neva 
Perspective could know his name. 

** Don’t you know me?” continued the other. “I saw you eight years ago 
in the province of Tula, at the Ipatoffs’. My name is Veretieff.” 

‘‘Heavens! excuse me,” said Astakoff. ‘How you have changed since 
then!” 

“Yes, I have grown old,” answered Veretieff, passing an ungloved hand 
over his face. ‘ As for you, you are not changed.” 

It was not that Veretieff had grown so old, but all his features were dis- 
figured; a number of little wrinkles marked his whole face, and when he 
spoke his lips and cheeks shook convulsively. Everything about him bespoke 
a man who had made large inroads on his health. 

‘Where were you wandering all that time, when no one knew where you 
were?” asked Astakoff. 

“ T was travelling here and there. And you, have you always remained in 
the capital?” 

“Most of the time; I have a position under government, sir.” 

“You are married?” 

* Yes, and ”  Astakoff’s face tool. a severe expression, as if he wanted 
to say to Veretieff, “Oh, don’t think of asking me to introduce you to my 
wife.” 

Veretieff seemed to understand him. A smile of indifference crossed his 
lips. Astakoff made a step as if to go. ‘ Where is your sister?” he asked, 
recollecting himself. 
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“T can’t say certainly, but probably at Moscow. It’s a long time since I 
have heard from her.” 

“Her husband is still alive?” 

“* Probably.” 

« And Mr. Ipatoff?” 

“I don’t know; perhaps he is alive, perhaps dead.” 

« And that strange man, the provincial Bodriakoff?” 

* Ah, he whom you asked to be your second when you were so frightened? 
The devil knows what has become of him.” 

Astakoff thought it was his duty to take a still more majestic air. “ I have 
always recalled with pleasure,” said he, “those evenings when I had—(he 
was going to say the honor, but he corrected himself)—the opportunity to make 
your acquaintance and that of your sister. She was always very agreeable. 
And you, do you always sing as agreeably?” 

“No, I have lost my voice. Ah! that was a happy time!” 

“T have once since visited Ipatoff,” added Astakoff, raising his eyebrows in 
a melancholy way, ‘‘on the very day of a horrible adventure.” 

“Yes, it is frightful, it is horrible,” interrupted Veretieff, suddenly. ‘“ Yes, 
yes, I see that you remember.” 

“That is to say, it all passed so long ago, that it all seems to me like a sort 
of dream.” 

‘Like a dream,” repeated Veretieff, while his pale cheeks flushed; “no, 
for me that was no dream. It was the season of youth, of gayety, of happi- 
ness; it was the season of infinite hopes and of unconquerable power. If it 
was a dream, it was a pleasant one. But we have both become old, sad, stu- 
pid; we dye our moustaches; we dawdle on the-sidewalks of the Perspective, 
we are good for nothing any longer, like foundered horses; we are used up, 
bald, weak-backed. Of our number, some are pompous fools, others are vain 
of their worthlessness, drowning their cares by their cups. This is alla dream, 
a hideous, abominable dream. Life has passed without leaving any traces, 
dully, stupidly. That is the bitterness of it; it is that which we must chase 
away like adream. And then, above all, through all, a terrible, incessant ap- 
parition. Good-by.” 

Veretieff walked off rapidly; but, having arrived at the door of one of the 
principal cafés of the Perspective, he stopped and turned the handle. After 
having drunk at the bar a glass of brandy, he passed through, the billiard- 
room, darkened by a cloud of smoke, to reach a room where a few of his prin- 
cipal companions were waiting for him—Prince § , two cavalry officers, 
and two other men who were called by their shortest nicknames. ‘They were 
all of a certain age, although all single men. Some were growing gray, the 
others were bald; they all had double chins; and nevertheless they only lived 
in cafés. They persisted in seeing in Veretieff an extraordinary man, able to 
surprise the world; but he, with more intelligence than they, was thoroughly 
conscious of his extreme and irremediable uselessness. Besides, it must be 
said, even outside the circle of his friends, a great many people believed that 
if he had not wasted his life himself, it would have been hard to foresee what 
he would have become. Those people are mistaken; the Veretieffs never 
become anything. 

His friends received him with their usual exclamations. At first his strange 
aspect and the bitterness of his words surprised them. But new bottles ap- 
peared on the table, and all went on as usual. As for Astakoff, when Vere- 
tieff had left him, he straightened himself and frowned; This unexpected 
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meeting had wounded his dignity as a gentleman and asa superior official. 
“We have become stupid, we drink wine, we dye our moustaches! Speak for 
yourself, my dear fellow,” he at last said aloud. And having thus vented his 
rising indignation, he continued his walk. 

“Who was that talking with you?” suddenly asked a strong, confident 
voice behind him. 

Astakoff turned and recognized one of his lofty acquaintances, Mr. Pom- 
ponski. Mr. Pomponski, a tall, stout man, had a very important position, and 
since his tenderest youth had never doubted of himself. 

“A sort of original. I hardly know him,” murmured Astakoff, taking 
Pomponski's arm. 

** But allow me, Vladimir Sergevitch, is it right for a man who has any 
self-respect to talk in the crowded street with a man who wears a cap? It is 
improper, and Iam very much surprised at it. Where could you have met 
such an acquaintance?” 

“In the country.” 

“In the country! In town one takes no notice of his country neighbors. 
It is not comme il faut. A gentleman—how often must I repeat it?—must 
always behave like a gentleman, if he does not want——” 

** Here’s my wife,” said Astakoff, anxious to interrupt him. ‘“ Let us join 
her.” 

And the two gentlemen made their way to an elegant low carriage, at the 
window of which appeared the pale and haughtily irritable face of a lady still 
young, but much faded, Behind her could be seen another lady, whose face 
always expressed ill-humor. Astakoff opened the carriage door, offered his 
arm to his wife, Pomponski gave his to the mother-in-law, and the two cou- 
ples strolled upon the Perspective, followed by a puny little page in English 
livery, long gaiters, and a hat adorned with a huge cockade. 
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HO, harnessed in his mail of Self, demands 
To be men’s master and their sovran guide P— 
Proclaims his place, and by sole right of pride 
A candidate for love and reverence stands, ™ 
As if the power within his empty hands 
Had fallen from the sky, with all beside, 
So oft to longing and to toil denied, 
That makes the leaders and the lords of lands P 
He who would lead must first himself be led; 
Who would be loved be capable of love 
Beyond the utmost he receives; who claims 
The rod of power must first have bowed his head, 
And, being honored, honor what's above: 
This know the men who leave the world their names. 
Bayarp TAYLor. 
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EVERAL years ago a distinguished Frenchman visited New York. He 
happened to be in the city the week previous to a Presidential election. 
The opposing parties were daily represented by immense processions with 
banners and music and uproarious demonstrations. On the evening immedi- 
ately preceding election day, these demonstrations culminated in the most ex- 
travagant displays. Large and noisy crowds of people paraded the streets 
and surrounded the numerous “stands” of excited declaimers. The blazing 
of fireworks, the burning of tar barrels, the hanging out of stimulating pictures 
and watch words added to the variety and confusion of the scenes. The French- 
man looked on with bated breath. At last, seizing his American friend by the 
arm, he exclaimed, ** Mon Dieu, you will have a revolution—you will certain- 
ly have a revolution to-morrow!” The American attempted to explain how 
needless were his fears, but without success. It is quite unnecessary to add 
that in another twenty-four hours everything was as quiet as if no election 
had taken place. The Frencliman was still more mystified, and it is doubtful 
if to this day he comprehends the matter. ‘The fact is, he surveyed the situa- 
tion from a French standpoint, and so long as he did, it was simply impossible 
for him to become enlightened. The anecdote is placed at the beginning of 
this article to warn my readers not to commit a similar mistake when attempt- 
ing to form judgments about France and her late ruler. To help to guard 
against this, I offer some ‘brief information touching that country for half a 
century before Louis Napoleon was elected President. 

The revolution of 1789 was marked by terrible excesses, but they fell far 
short of the iniquitous crimes of kings and nobles which for a long course of 
years disgraced society, till the crisis came. When Lovis XVI. was dispq@sed 
of; and one faction after another rose to power, it was evident the country, if 
it had the energy to destroy, had not the intelligence to provide remedies. 
The people of Paris and the large towns—that is, the artisans and mechanics, 
with the laborers, who really had control—clamored for a republic. They be- 
held it seated in the United States, and though they had a very incomplete 
idea of the instjtution, mistaking license for liberty, they acted up mainly to 
the light they possessed. This is the same class which lately composed the 
Commune in Paris, and which now gives constant trouble to Thiers. They 
hated the first Emperor, they hated each succeeding King, they hated Louis 
Napoleon, they hate the government of to-day. These are the * Reds.” 

While the first revolution was spending its force, a leader appeared compe- 
tent to manage the whirlwind and give it a direction. This was Napoleon Bo- 
naparte. How he toppled kings from their seats, and laughed at the divine 
right of rulers, and carried consternation to legitimists over the world, all 
know by heart. In serving his inexhaustible ambition he ministered to the 
love of glory and to the vanity of the nation; and notwithstanding the enor- 
mous number of lives sacrificed and treasure expended and misery entailed, 
the man was dear to the hearts of the people, and he left a name you can al- 
ways conjure with in France. When he was securely housed at St. Helena, 
Louis XVIII. crept back to the throne, to the general disgust and with the bit- 
terest curses from the workmen of the metropolis. He struggled impotently, 
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in the midst of stormy discussions, for nine years, and died bequeathing his 
troubles to his brother Charles X., another royal incapable, who in just six 
years—in 1830—was hustled out of France to make way for Louis Philippe, the 
Orleanist, termed the ‘Citizen King.” This phrase was a sop to Cerberus— 
the grim men of the barricades; but in fact that monarch was the candidate of 
the Conservatives—of the bankers, the merchants, the shopkeepers, and the 
landlords of Paris. He governed with less folly than the two who preceded 
him. For all that, he was weak. Never daring to attempt strong measures 
and not willing to yield to liberal ones, he was always in hot water. He bad 
many able advisers, he was a discreet manager, and kept the peace with his 
neighbors. Having an eye personally to the main chance, he married his sons 
and daugliters to royal husbands and wives. He was the richest monarch in 
Europe. During his reign many important improvements were carried ont in 
Paris, and the country began to exhibit much industrial vigor. But France 
was not in the foreground among the nations. She only supported a respecta- 
ble réle. Suddenly the revolution of 1848 was precipitated, and Louis Philippe 
escaped to Engiand. 

Up to this period, from the time of the first revolution, Paris controlled 
France. In fact that revolution gave the political power to the capital. 
This must not be lost sight of with reference to subsequent events. It was ow- 
ing to the influence of the skilled workmen and artisans of the metropolis, 
who were very intelligent, who read all their leisure time, and had complete 
power over the laborers and lower population. They cherished an ‘intense 
hatred of kings and extreme Jacobin ideas. They were represented in nearly 
all the large towns, especially in Lyons, Marseilles, and Bordeaux, which took 
the cue from Paris. ‘iis class were the terror of all well-to-do Frenchmen, 
of the landed proprietors, great and small, and of the peasantry; and it was 
this class that Louis Napoleon found in full sway when he was elected Presi- 
dent. Before entering directly on the subject, I state distinctly that I shall 
leave out of the account moral and conscientious questions touching the public 
acts of individuals. I assume, at the outset, that all ambitious leaders who 
in one way or another, by management or by violence, seize on or navigate’ 
themselves into power, are audacious, unscrupulous, corrupt men. Some in- 
flict great evils on their country, others chiefly on their opponents. Such men 
tell the truth when it serves their purpose; they know how skilfully to deceive 
and to lie. They are honest when to be so tends to their advantage—and they 
are unscrupulous always. This wholesale but simple statement will relieve 
us of a vast amount of moralizing, which should otherwise run through this 
article. One word more. We must not Jay much stress on the personal in- 
fluence of any one man. The day has passed for that as much as for the knight 
in armor. Individuals now become influential and irresistible only as they 
represent leading ideas. When a man divorces himself from such a position, 
his fall is certain. 

During the period of the great Napoleon’s most brilliant triumphs, three 
men were born in Europe, each destined to take control in his own country by 
representing a dominant idea. These were Louis Napoleon in France, Cavour 
in Italy, and Bismarck inGermany. Bismarck represented German unity, Ca- 
vour Italian unity, Louis Napoleon French glory under the Empire. Louis 
Napoleon was born in 1808, Cavour in 1809, Bismarck in 1813. The subject 
deals mainly with the first named. I will rapidly give the points of his 
early career. At the time of his birth he was in the direct line of succession 
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to the Emperor, for the Emperor’s son by Marie Louise was born three years 
later. Ilis mother, Hortense, took the most solicitous care of his education 
early and late. In 1815, during the famous hundred days, he was presented to 
the army in Paris. He was then seven years old@—old enough to have re- 
ceived an indelible impression. He obtained a careful education at the best 
schools in Germany and from private tutors. Ie afterward went to Rome. 
In 18304ie and his mother came secretly to Paris and asked permission of 
Louis Philippe to reside in France. It was refused and the young man went 
back to Italy. There he engaged with the Carbonari in the revolution to de- 
prive the Pope of temporal power. He was expelled from Rome and went to 
Switzerland, where he was made a citizen. He identified himself with Swiss 
interests and became a colonel of artillery in the canton of Berne. The next 
year (1832) the Duke of Reichstadt died and left him heir to the Empire. In 
1836 he made his attempt at revolution in France by presenting himself, with 
a few friends, to some regiments in Strasbourg. He was arrested, tried, and 
received the mild sentence of banishment to America. The following year he 
went back to Switzerland to attend his mother’s deathbed. France and Aus- 
trian demanded his summary ejection. Switzerland would not yield, but to 
prevent 2 war he quitted the country and took up his abode in England. This 
was in 1838. Turning into cash the little he had received from his mother— 
it is snail about forty thousand dollars—he organized in 1840 the steamboat ex- 
pedition to Boulogne, landed, and, with his party, wis speedily captured. For 
this he was sentenced to perpetual imprisonment in the fortress of Ham. He 
escaped in 1846. During the six years of his incarceration he had opportu- 
nity for study and reflection, and he appears to have improved it. He now re- 
turned to England, still confident in his destiny. Ile had only two years to 
wait. In 1848 Louis Philippe took refuge in * perfidious Albion,” where his 
successor was doing service as special constable in the Chartist riots. During 
his residence in London Louis Napoleon appeurs to have led the restless, mis- 
erable life of a mun of rank and fashion without money or social position. 
The late Count D’Orsay, then the leader of ton, was his most intimate friend. 
The Count made Louis at home in his rooms, where he would at times sit the 
entire day in silence. Desplace was at that period living in London as editor 
of the ** Courrier de l'Europe.” He recounts that one day, driving with D’Orsay 
in the park, the latter apologized for not asking him in. ‘The fact is,” said 
he, ‘that idiot Louis Napoleon has been there the whole morning smoking 
and smoking, without uttering a word. C'est mon béte.” (He is « nuisance!) 
At that time it is probable his habits were neither better nor worse than those 
of his class—certainly no worse than those of the carousing Bismarck, who, 
we are told, was having his day of revel and duelling at the university. At all 
events Louis Napoleon was studious and thoughtful, that also is well settled, 
and his published works show no mean ability. No sooner did he learn the 
course of events in Paris than he went there and tendered his services. His 
presence gave great alarm. Ile was asked to retire because he would injure 
the cause of order and progress. He was soon after—June—elected a mem- 
ber of the Assembly from two or three departments. Nevertheless he re- 
turned to London declining to take his seat. He declared he was ready to sac- 
rifice all personal considerations for the good of France. In this he simply ex- 
hibited shrewdness. Le waited and watched the effect of a forbearance that 
appeared so patriotic. In September of the same year he was returned by six 
different departments. Then he proceeded at once to Paris, boldly took his 
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place in the Chamber, and offered himself to the people as a candidate for Presi- 
dent of the French Republic. General Cavaignae, a Conservative, who all 
out of France supposed would be the successful aspirant, was his opponent, 
Universal suffrage had, been decreed, and the vote stood about six million 
votes for Louis Napoleon out of seven and a half millions. As there was no 
opportunity on his part to influence voters, since he came to Paris wretchedly 
poor, while at this time he had not the least control in the army, his election 
proved conclusively the magic power of the name. The history of the next 
three years presents a perpetual scene of disgraceful squabbling in the Assem- 
bly, with unceasing hostility to the President and all his acts and suggestions. 
The workmen of Paris, his strongest enemies, and the deputies from there and 
the large manufacturing towns, pressed him hard. He had been elected Presi- 
dent under the law of universal suffrage, which the men of the barricades had 
themselves demanded. The peasant and laboring population over the country 
took advantage of it to vote once more for 2 Napoleon. After a severe strug- 
gle the Assembly passed a law requiring a three years’ registration of voters, 
which virtually disfranchised three millions of people. This was a direct 
blow at the President. The quarrel ran high. Everybody knew a crisis wes 
at hand, for in the French mind revolution is the only remedy for an unsat- 
isfactory state of affairs. In December, 1851, what everybody was looking for 
came to pass. The universal opinion was that the Assembly would eject the 
President by force. Had he delayed a few days this would have happened. 
He did not delay. He had before this on two er three occasions made a tour of 
the departments, had shown himself to and harangued the people, and become 
satisfied of his personal popularity. He had also acquired influence with the 
army, so that to arrest and incarcerate two fuvorite, generals and many other 
prominent men, besides one hundred and eighty members of the Assembly, 
was readily accomplished. The coup d’état was complete, a new election was 
ordered by universal suffrage, and Louis Napoleon was chosen President al- 
most unanimously for ten years. There are two classes of opinions about this 
act of the late French Emperor. One denounces him as a base, perjured 
traitor—the assassin of the liberties of France, a libel on humanity itself; the 
other proclaims him an incomparable patriot, who stepped forward to save 
and did save France from political chaos. One pronounces him a dolt, an ac- 
cident, a humbug, the nephew of his uncle; the other claims for him a place 
by the side of Cesar and Charlemagne. It is here I would recall my caveat 
not to judge French politics from an American standpoint. I am of opinion 
that to a majority of intelligent people in the United States, this coup d'état 
appears as criminal as it would had President Grant before the last election, 
on the pretext of saving the country, induced Sherman and Sheridan to aid 
him in seizing and incarcerating Mr. Sumner, Mr. Carl Schurz, Hurace Gree- 
ley, and a large proportion of the Liberal and Democratic senators and repre- 
sentatives, and proclaimed himself dictator of America. Yet nothing can be 
more erroneous. Say whatever we please, governments now are a growth of 
the soil and are mainly adapted to its population. With us such a contingency 
as the coup d'état would simply be impossibie. In France it was not only pos- 
sible; but it actually took place. Enthusiastic Americans look with a pitiful 
complacency on what they call the enslaved state of England, its landed aris- 
tocracy, its expensive royal family, and its hereditary monarch. “ Why do 
you not have a republic?” they ask indignantly. “ Because,” replies the 
Englishman, “a republic is not at present adapted to the ideas of the coun- 
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try. Whenever it shall be, it will be established.” The same reply might be 
made with still greater force by Germany and other continental nations, and 
especially by France. When Louis Napoleon therefore determined to seize 
control of France, he did it by violence so far as Paris was concerned, and 
Lyons, and Marseilles. But had not the peasants and the small farmers and 
the financial interests been with him, an army thrice as lange as he controlled 
would not have sufficed to keep him on the throne. The truth is, the country 
was still smarting under the humiliation of the treaty of 1815 and the presence 
of the allied sovereigns in their metropolis, when the Bourbon was forced back 
on it. From 1815 to 1830 the nation was restless under the infliction. It was 
some relief to be rid of the Bourbon, and take an Orleanist, though of the same 
family; but France was not content. Louis Philippe, in his careful, safe, easy 
way, brought no glory to the nation; and there can be no doubt the country 
was glad to welcome a Bonaparte, from whom it expected both glory anda 
stable government. As for Louis Napoleon, he had carefully and eraftily con- 
sidered the situation, and had laid his plans with consummate shrewdness and 
audacity. They were successfully carried out. It was a bold, unscrupulous 
deed. But it was enacted in France, and directly concerned France. In a 
sense it was not despotic or tyrannical or unjust, compared with the act of 
Prussia—governed by Bismarck—toward Denmark on the Schleswig-Holstein 
question, or the deeds of English statesmen dealing with the Indian posses- 
sions of Great Britain. They, however, could claim to be acting solely for 
their country; Louis Napoleon was serving himself. 

Let me now say something of the people over whom Louis Napoleon held 
such an ascendancy for so many years—a people we undertake often igno- 
rantly to criticise, and more frequently to ridicule. In England the peasantry 
are not only ignorant but very stupid. In Germany the peasants, especially in 
the more retired parts, notwithstanding what is said of their education, are also 
ignorant andstupid. In France the peasant is ignorant and uninformed, but he 
is by no means stupid. On the contrary, he is quick-witted and intelligent. 
In England the peasant looks to be. as he is, of a different race even from those 
immediately above him. In France the difference is by no means so appar- 
ent. The English peasant cares very little about improving his condition. 
The French peasant always cares. Many of this class have sons who are edu- 
cated officers in the army, or who occupy good positions on railways or in 
stores; daughters who become shopwomen, or who serve as clerks in hotels 
and restaurants. We speak of the humblest class because, as the strength of a 
chain is measured by that of its weakest link, so no correct judgment can be 
formed of any country without taking into account the condition and genius 
of its lowest orders, which if unsatisfactory will prove in the day of peril the 
“weak link” of a nation. The French people, high and low, have a love of 
country which is uncontrollable. They have an intense devotion to the soil 
itself. They almost never emigrate. They are poor colonists, because their 
chief thought is to get home again as soon as possible. So the glory of France 
is with the French the paramount idea; and it has been well said that while the 
Englishman is proud because so fine a country belongs to him, the Frenchman 
is proud because he belongs to so fine a country. The French are a vivacious, 
animated race. They abound in sentiment, but not in romance—that is, the 
deep, spiritual romance of our Northern race. They spend no time in intro- 
version; they think rather than reflect. They are thoroughly material. This 
is the repulsive side of their character. They dissect an emotion as a botanist 
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does a flower to explain its fragrance, when we only wish to enjoy it. It is by 
reason of these qualities they excel in chemistry, in physiology, in the exact 
sciences. Their works on engineering, gunnery, architecture, bridging, and 
80 on, are the best. Ladies know the value of French colors. They excel, 
too, in the highest grades of manufactures, and in the petty intricacies of the 
cook room. They lead the world in all matters of taste, where those matters 
appeal strictly to the senses. We can scarcely term such a people “ volatile.” 
They are perseveringly industrious, whichis not consistent with what is vola- 
tile. They show their material side, and we should add, their good sense, in 
the way the very poorest indulge in recreations. And while the religious 
sentiment is very strong with a large class, they certainly cultivate the habit 
of making the most of life, as if here were the end-all and the be-all. For the 
rest, France is feminine. Outside of the characteristics we have given, her 
qualities are feminine qualities. She is philosophical in the sciences. She is 
philosophical in all that relates to material life. But touching the question of 
the hour, she is carried clear away by impulses which to us are inexplicable. 
Caricature, a jeu @ esprit, a telling play, a story of suffering or wrong, in fact 
whatever appeals to the senses or to the sensibilities, have an effect which it is 
utterly impossible for an Anglo-Saxon to comprehend. Further, they are ex- 
ceedingly sensitive, their amour propre is easily wounded, and the slight never 
forgiven. I am forced to add, they have a national vanity exceeding that of any 
other people, which is displayed on every occasion. 

Another important consideration must not be overlooked. By the first 
revolution France obtained social freedom, and she has never lost it. The de- 
cree of * Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity” has more than once been abrogated 
politically, but its social enactment has never been violated since the term 
‘citizen ” was introduced. Louis Napoleon, when Emperor, might hnve incar- 
cerated with impunity a score of leading politicians and statesmen on political 
grounds, but had he habitually failed to return the salute of the meanest la- 
borer, his throne would have been in danger. Therefore the saying has been 
mainly correct, that the English are politically free and socially enslaved, 
while the French are politically enslaved and socially free. No man under- 
stood this people better than Louis Napoleon; he had made them a life study. 
Early in 1852—it was after his almost unanimous election as President for ten 
years—prints of the old Emperor appeared in the shop windows through France, 
under which was written “* Napoléon I.” Some little time after, another print 
appeared. It was of the young Duke of Reichstadt, the Emperor’s son. ‘“ Na- 
poléon IT.” was inscribed on it. Here was the distinct idea of the succession 
to be impressed on the senses of the people. It was not long before a third 
picture appeared with three figures—the old Emperor, his son, and Louis Napo- 
leon. Under this was printed, ** es Trois Napoléons.’? These three en- 
gravings were circulated all over France. He was trying the effect of the 
idea. It was completely successful. Soon another vote was ordered, and by an 
almost unanimous suffrage Louis Napoleon was declared hereditary Empe- 
ror. Now it was something, was it not, for a man to erect himself, by the univer- 
sal accord, master of 2 large, enlightened, refined, quick-witted, martial nation, 
in the year of grace 1852? If these suffrages were really free, we have nothing 
to say ; if so readily controlled, then the people were not ready for their freedom, 
America was indignant that liberty should be smothered. England was in- 
dignant. The Bourbons on various thrones were indignant. But FRANCE was 
content. Louis Napoleon had successfully reprégented the dominant idea. 
But he had to keep on representing it. He could not stop. France must re- 
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sume her leading position on the continent. And yet France did not desire 
war, she desired peace; that, too, was demanded. Her industrial energies 
must pe developed; that also was a necessity. And there could be no pause. 
The Emperor could not, if he introduced an unpopular measure, retire like the 
minister of a constitutional government, and after opposition should blow over 
return to the charge. He had to meet the brunt of opinion on every measure 
in advance, and opinion was manufactured in Paris. Under Louis Philippe 
suffrage was exceedingly restricted and the press free. ‘The Emperor reversed 
this. He reéstablished universal suffrage and muzzled the press. The coun- 
try was gratified by the suffrage, and did not care whether the press had any 
liberty or not. It was quite the same with thearmy. So Paris lost its political 
ascendancy, and never recovered it till after the terrible day of Sedan. 

Louis Napoleon now made his famous announcement that ‘the Empire was 
peace.” It was satisfactory to the French, and it assuaged the fears of other 
countries. The vanity of the nation was further gratified by the assurance 
that “not a gun should be fired in Europe without the assent of the Tuileries.” 

About this time Russia, which was casting its malign shadow over the 
Danubian provinces, formed a plan to smother the * sick man” of the Bospho- 
rus. It commenced witha great deal of talk of protection for the “ holy places,” 
and complaints of the Turk, which many of my readers will recollect. It was 
a mere blind for Russian aggressions. The Emperor was not slow to seize the 
opportunity to restore the prestige of France. He was adroit enough to put 
Russia in the wrong. He yielded some points about the Greek church. Then 
he was firm. England was alarmed for her Indian possessions. She con- 
sented—she could not do otherwise—to join France, and for the first time in 
her history she played a secondary part in a quarrel. 

There was a little country nestled on both sides of the Savoy Alps, under 
their very shadow, called Sardinia, which comprised a nook on the eastern 
slope wedged in between Switzerland and France—the petty province of Savoy. 
Its King, Victor Emanuel, had been known for pleasant, social qualities. for his 
occasional gallantries, and also for a certain good-natured honesty in holding 
sacred the charter which guaranteed a constitutional government to his little 
kingdom. Cavour was his Prime Minister. To the surprise of Europe, Sar- 
dinia proposed to join France and England in the war with Russia, and send 
her contingent—a corporal’s guard compared with the mighty armaments of 
her associates. It was like the story of the dwarf and the giant combining to 
conquer the giant’s enemies. Before this the acquaintance of Cavour with 
Louis Napoleon had begun, which was to ripen into such grand results for Ital- 
jan unity; and from this period the influence of Cavour at the Tuileries was un- 
mistakable. The year before the Russian war the Emperor married. He had 
been unable to form a satisfactory alliance with any of the old governments; 
he adroitly claimed to be a new comer (parvenu) among monarchs, and boldly 
introduced his wife as such. This suited exactly the popular humor, and the 
Empress was enthusiastically received. From the very beginning of his ca- 
reer, Louis Napoleon, with the aid of the most skilful architects and engineers, 
under the control of a man of bold genius (Haussmann) prepared plans for mak- 
ing Paris the most beautiful and attractive city inthe world. These plans were 
on a stupendous scale. For the expenses the city was to pay half, the nation 
half. It proved the best investment the city or nation ever made, It brought 
hundreds of thousgnds of foreigners every year to the capital, who paid an 
enormous money tribute to France and flattered the conceit of the people. The 
year 1555 witnessed the great Industrial Exhibition in Paris. Early in 1856 
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the Russian war was concluded. The terms of peace were controlled by the 
Emperor, to the great dissatisfaction of England. This added to the glory of 
France and the solidity of the empire. The Prince Imperial was born the 
same month. The French navy had been largely increased and systematized, 
and France took the lead in Europe. The Emperor's power really culminated 
in 1856. From 1856 to 1861 his star however held steadily in its zenith. Dur- 
ing that period every trivial act and expression was watched by all Europe. 
He was felt to be the arbiter of peace and war. His silence was as significant 
us his speech. France rejoiced in this new phase. She was pleased to term it 
the “ glory of her moral power among the nations.” 

In 1859 Louis Napoleon departed from his cold, cautious, and shrewd 
policy. ‘There can be no doubt of his attachment to the Italian cause. At the 
age of twenty-one he had perilled his life in it. True, in 1849, while only 
President of the Republic, he helped to bring back the Pope from Gaeta and 
crushed the liberal movement in Rome; but this was a forced step to anticipate 
Austria, so that France should not be put in the background with respect to 
the “church.” Still, we feel assured that the man did nourish his old cherished 
idea. How far his impassive and hesitating nature would have permitted him 
to act, were it not for the influence of Cavour, it is impossible to say. The Jat- 
ter, no doubt, satisfied the Emperor that lt would promote the glory of France 
and the stability of his throne, and besides securing additional territory (Savoy 
and Nice) make an ever-faithfui friend and ally in the King of Italy, by helping 
the Italians to be free ‘from the Alps to the Adriatic.” The affair was well 
prepared. It was an easy matter for Victor Emanuel to put himself in the 
way of a quarrel with proud, domineering, despotic Austria, He did so. No 
one forgets how, suddenly, on New Year's day, 1859, Louis Napoleon dropped 
a word in the ear of the Austrian ambassador which sent a thrill over Eu- 
rope. On this occasion he dealt as adroitly with Austria as did Bismarck ten 
years later with France. Francis Joseph was coaxed into the first act of hos- 
tility, and crossed the Ticino. France immediately interfered. Louis Napo- 
leon took the field in person. His proclamation had the ring of the true steel, 
The men of the barricades applauded the movement. It was enough to make 
the Emperor paust. The result of the campaign, which terminated so quickly 
at Solferino, and was followed by the treaty of Villafranca, is familiar to all. 
As in the Crimean war he made a peace not satisfactory to England, so his 
treaty with Austria greatly chagrined Cavour. Lombarfly and the Italian 
duchies were turned over to Victor Emanuel as King of Italy, but Venice, with 
the lovely province of Venetia, so wholly, so purely Italian, he allowed Aus- 
tria to retain. It was a very grave mistake. A cry went up over all Italy, a 
cry of grief and of remonstrance. It did not avail. Cavour expressed him- 
self with energy, indeed with bitterness. He died in about a twelvemonth, 
but the idea of Italian unity, so nearly carried out, lived after him. We have 
said that in furthering the Italian cause the Emperor departed from his cau- 
tious, crafty policy. He took the step against the advice of many of his adhe- 
rents. Lamartine, who was not on terms with the Tuileries, prevailed on a 
friend who was in favor there to go to the Emperor with a strong protest. 
“Tell him,” said Lamartine, “if he erects an Italian kingdom, he weakens 
Austria; if he weakens Austria, he strengthens Prussia; if he strengthens Prus- 
sia, he humiliates France.” This message was conveyed to the Emperor. He 
received it thoughtfully. ‘Perhaps he is right,” he exclaimed after a pause, 
“but it is too late.” It was only the next year that the fortunes of Louis Na- 
poleon began sensibly to wane. The war of the rebellion had broken out in 
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the United States. The Emperor shared the opinion of all Europe, that it would , 
result in a separation between North and South. He did not, like money- 
making England, seek to turn an honest penny by permitting French ship- 
builders to fit out French Alabamas. He did worse. He insulted this country 
in a tender point of national policy, and deliberately took advantage of her 
critical position. I refer to his Mexican expedition. Secretary Seward re- 
monstrated, and Drouyn de l'Huys almost laughed in his face, asking him in dip- 
lomatic language how he was to help himself. ‘This step did not have the ap- 
probation of France, and throughout it was for the Emperor uphill business. 
He stuck to the idea with great obstinacy, and we know the result. He finaly 
was forced to submit to the dictation of the same Secretary Seward whom his 
minister had snubbed, and withdrew his troops under compulsion. France, by 
the acts of the Emperor, was humiliated, and most Frenchmen, while feeling 
this with intense chagrin, acquiesced in the justice of events. From this pe- 
riod (1866) his downfall was rapid, for an event now occurred still further to 
weaken his prestige—in fact to destroy it. 

With the advent of a new King in Prussia in 1861, a man had loomed into 
importance, and in spite of bitter opposition and abuse was fast acquiring con- 
trol with that monarch. He represented the idea of German unity. This 
man was the Count von Bismarck., As robbers sometimes quarrel over their 
plunder, so Prussia and Anstria had quarrelled over Schleswig-Holstein. 
Bismarck had fostered the dispute till the parties were ready to come to blows. 
He then conferred with Victor Emanuel, who was still chafing under the dis- 
appointment of the treaty of Villafranca. ‘ You want Venetia,” he said; “all 
Italy is demanding it; I will tell you how to obtain the province. Join me in 
an attack on Austria.” ‘But what of France?” quoth the Italian King. 
«Leave France to me,” was the answer. So the proposal was agreed to. 
Now there are no promises of Bismarck’s on record. If we may believe Louis 
Napoleon, propositions were certainly thrown out about Luxembourg, not to say 
Belgium itself. We know, however, when Benedetti came before the pub- 
lic on these points, how ridiculous Bismarck made him appear. Napoleon had 
met his match, not only in real ability but in craft and subtlety and unrefined 
audacity. The fact doubtless is, that the Emperor was not careful to exact 
pledges, because he believed the war with Austria would be long and stubborn, 
that it would exhaust both parties, and leave him to take advantage of the sit- 
uation. Further, his health had begun to fail visibly. The distressing disease 
which caused his death had already made sharp inroads on his constitution. 
He permitted Prussia to go to war and to remove all her soldiers from the 
Rhine without exacting any terms in advance, when he really could have con- 
trolled events. The swift result, ending with Sadowa, crowned the Emperor's 
disgrace in the eyes of France. It is true he played the petty part of receiving 
Venetia from Austria, and then turning it over to Victor Emanuel. But no- 
body was deceived. He acted like a man stunned by a fall. He never recov- 
ered. He made a feeble demand on Prussia for what was termed the rectifi- 
cation of the Rhine frontier, to which Bismarck replied coarsely, ‘* Not one 
toot.” France was intensely agitated. Had the Emperor at once declared war 
against Prussia, he would have had strong support over the country; but he 
had reached that period when, with failing strength, harassed and tormented 
by acute disease, man is apt to ask himself, “What is the use?” His ablest 
advisers and intimate friends were dead, his wife had become a fanatic in reli- 
gion, and had her own political party. He was alone. Besides this, the coun- 
trv, stirred by the advancing spirit of the age, with constitutional govern- 
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* ments around them (even the Emperor of Russia had determined, against 
the will of the aristocracy, to enfranchise the serfs), had become restless. 
Its material prosperity had increased beyond measure. Free trade with 
England, the abolition of passports, and the closest intercommunication with 
that country, were introducing English ideas to the quick apprehension of 
the French. Something had to be done. It was the population which now 
began to demand constitutional forms. The Emperor was forced to move on. 
The old dominant idea had been exhausted, and his occupation was gone un- 
less .he could adapt himself to the new one. He attempted it. He was anx- 
ious to leave a settled state of affairs for his son. He resolved to yield to the 
pressure. He was already closely pushed by a small but very able minority, 
represented by Jules Favre, Simon, Thiers, Emile Ollivier, and others, whom 
the Emperor did not dare attempt to silence. His own supporters were weak 
men, fostered and pampered by the possession of undeserved power. 

To help to cover his failing influence, and to amuse the nation, he had deter- 
mined on another grand industrial exposition. To this had been summoned 
all the crowned heads of the world. ‘The ieading potentates accepted the invi- 
tation. No such display of the world’s industry had ever been attempted. A 
miniature city (imperium in imperio) sprung up in Paris devoted solely to it. 
They came from the ends of the earth to behold the greatest spectacle by any 
government or empire or people. The Emperor of all the Russias was there; 
so was the Sultan. Egypt was represented by the Khedive, and Japan by the 
brother of the Tycoon. Francis Joseph of Austria came, and so did good-na- 
tured, honest old William of Prussia. Along with him arrived the ‘Man of 
blood and iron,” the genial, open-hearted, free-spoken Bismarck. There the 
“Man of blood and iron” met in friendly mood the “ Man of December.” I 
do not believe, as some say, that on this occasion he pronounced him a hum- 
bug to his German gossips, but he saw that his vital forces were failing, his 
influence nearly at an end, and his immediate surroundings demoralized. 

At this very time, in the bureau of the chief of staff, the veteran Moltke, in 
Berlin, were studies, so to speak—I use an artist’s phrase—of a French inva- 
sion, in which the campaign was carefully marked out on maps accurately de- 
fined, with every fortress, every gun, and every road leading thereto, with 
every contingency of success and defeat provided for; not for any positively 
assured use, but by way of needful exercise and preparation. 

The Exposition of 1867 was atan end. The public anxiety as to German 
affairs, stimulated by the meeting of the two Emperors at Salzburg, was very 
strong. Humiliated France demanded a change, and to meet this demand the 
Emperor resolved to create a constitutional government, with ministers re- 
sponsible to the House, and holding office by the votes of the House, as in Eng- 
land. This displeased the Imperialists. Rouher and his associates resigned. 
A liberal ministry came into power, with Ollivier at its head; but it failed 
to satisfy the Republicans. Louis Napoleon was on his last legs for resources, 
when the country was aroused by an announcement, kept secret by those con- 
cerned till the last moment, that 2» Hohenzollern had been actually nominated 
to the vacant throne of Spain. Opportunity seemed to have favored the Empe- 
ror. All France was with him in his indignant demand on Germany that the 
candidate should be withdrawn. Public opinion in Europe sustained him. 
The general excitement can scarcely We exaggerated. Judged by popular 
demonstrations, the people were in favor of war. The few Republicans in the 
Assembly opposed it on general principles. The veteran Thiers opposed it, 
not that he objected to a war with Germany—quite the contrary—but because 
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France was not ready for war. Here came in the insensate answer from Le 
Beeuf that “not a button was wanting.” I have before stated that the old 
friends and companions of the Emperor were dead. When he brought about 
the coup d'état of 1851, De Morny, Maupas, St. Arnaud, Persigny, and others 
of the same stamp, were his active coadjutors. They were men without scru- 
ples, bold, ambitious, corrupt, but very capable. They were succeeded by 
men equally corrupt and unscrupulous, but inefficient, incapable, and utterly 
demoralized. If the De Mornys of the coup d’etat cheated the government and 
enriched themselves, they did not permit subordinates to do it. But now 
Tweedism had invaded the Tuileries. It especially ran riot in the military de- 
partment. The army, toa considerable extent, was an army only on paper. 
Commissary stores were paid for, but had no existence; accoutrements were 
in the same category, and so throughout. Here the Emperor was completely 
deceived. Bismarck probably knew more about his. resources than he did 
himself. But Bismarck did not intend Prussia to be put in the wrong in the 
eyes of Europe. The Hohenzollern was withdrawn, and France obtained a 
real triumph. One would suppose nothing short of madness could have 
prompted the future course of the Emperor, as evidenced by the acts of Bene- 
detti at Ems. French vanity had been inflated by this success, and a fur- 
ther concession was demanded. Here Bismarck could afford to say “ No.” 
On the purport of a telegraphic despatch conveying false information, war was 
declared. We know what followed. In the earlier contests the French sol- 
diers fought well. At Gravelotte the fortune of battle was held suspended al- 
most to the last. The Germans were driven into the quarries, and suffered 
enormous loss; reinforcements arrived, and the day was theirs. 

From that time to the surrender at Sedan the troops had no confidence in 
their leaders, and discipline was at an end. In Paris crowds of citizens of 
every class filled the streets discussing the rapidly shifting events. They were 
kept in ignorance of the real state of things by the transmission of false intel- 
ligence till the last crowning disaster. Then rage and shame took possession 
of the city—impotent rage toward the Germans, potent against Louis Na- 
poleon. It was of a piece with all French revolutions. The deposing of a 
man termed ‘* Emperor,” and the proclaiming a new government called a 
* Republic,” was to be the panacea which should end the war and put things 
forthwith on a peace footing. ‘ Halt,” they exclaimed to the Germans, 
** Don't you see we have deposed the man who solely was the guilty author of 
this unnatural war? Go back to your own country and let us be brothers.” 
“We do not regard it quite in that light,” replied Bismarck; “ besides, we have 
terms to arrange.” It is fresh in the minds of all how the German conquered, 
exacted his terms, and concluded peace, leaving France to struggle with the 
Commune in Paris, and later with interested parties divided and subdivided 
into various shades of political opinions over the country. That struggle still 
continues; but enough, I think, is apparent to show that the people of France 
now desire a republic. 

Of Louis Napoleon it cannot be said, “ He should have died hereafter.” 
As well understood by inteiligent persons, his career ended at Sedan. ‘ Would 
that he had died three years earlier,” exclaims a friendly contemporary. Such 
wishes and speculations are idle. His name has passed into history. His 
great drawback was that he linked himself to an idea which, though dominant 
for the time, was after all a fading idea before the increasing light of progres- 
sive civilization. Still he could only have secured his position by conjuring 
with the name of Bonaparte. He was wholly unlike the extraordinary man 
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whom he took fora model. In short, he had no Bonaparte traits, while he cul- 
tivated Bonaparte ideas. He had no military genius and no love for war. 
He possessed none of the quick, excitable magnetic power of the great de- 
throner of kings. He was unlike him in manner and in habits. His nature 
was cold, cautious, and secretive, his temperament phlegmatic, his temper 
slow to be moved. He smoked like a Hollander. He had amazing persist- 
ence and incredible fixity of purpose in his one idea. Beyond that his acts 
were marked by indecision. He was called an idiot for his attempts at 
Strasbourg and Boulogne. But regarding the nature of the French people 
and the influence of the name he represented, there was nothing foolish about 
it. Indeed, in both efforts a slight train of circumstances would have made 
him successful, and could Louis Napoleon have produced the magic effect 
which the presence of his uncle always inspired, he would probably at the first 
have succeeded. But he possessed no such talisman. He had, therefore, to 
gain by craft and by plot, and by discreet watchfulness and waiting, what the 
other would have seized and held by his genius and the strong hand. We must 
nevertheless concede that Louis Napoleon was a sagacious ruler for France, 
when France specially required such a ruler. From 1815 to 1851 the nation 
was in a state of almost insensate turbulence. Under his rule Paris became a 
Mecca for the civilized world, not for lovers of fashion alone, but for scholars in 
every department, men of thought and intelligence, and for the general stu- 
dent. These, in the famous libraries and atéliers and lectvre-rooms and gal- 
leries and hospitals of Paris, soon learned that the atmosphere of gay, disso- 
lute, worthless life, was a small portion of the metropolis and prepared mainly 
for the entertainment of foolish foreigners, whose nioney provided the shows and 
spectacles and flummery, which few Frenchmen paid for or had the means to 
support. The laws between man and man were carefully administered, and 
personal security and the rights of property held sacred. The resources of 
France marvellously increased; her manufactures, her trade with the world, 
her internal improvements, her shipping, mounted year by year to an extra- 
ordinary figure. The concluding of what was called the “* Cobden treaty,” 
against a determined opposition even of his friends, by which free trade was in- 
augurated between France and England, was one of the truly great events of 
the Emperor's reign. 

But England always mistrusted Louis Napoleon, and had periodical scares 
about a French invasion. The Emperor nevertheless continued to the last a 
faithful ally and friend of that country. Cavour, who perhaps knew him bet- 
ter than any other man, once said toa distinguished English statesman, “ Eng- 
land is constantly fearing some trouble with Louis Napoleon—I do not say 
without reason, but without the right reason. The Emperor entertains for 
your country a real friendship. He has no desire to break with you. But the 
danger is here: while all give him credit for far-reaching plans and designs, 
no sovereign is so completely controlled by the exigencies of the moment. 
These exigencies may make a collision with England necessary in sustaining 
himself at home; if so, good-by to his friendship. It is a possibility you 
have always to contemplate.” We think this characterization isa key to many 
of the Emperor’s inconsistencies—to his hesitation, his half- way measures, to 
his timidity of purpose when an important issue was presented, as at Solfe- 
rino, and with Germany in 1856, and during the scenes before the last fatal 
war. In private, no one can deny that he was a firm, undeviating friend. 
He never forgot an individual, however humble, who rendered him any service 
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while in exile; and while he permitted his retainers to become rich, often 
scundalously so, he is not accused of laying up money for himself or his family. 
While at Chiselhurst he bore himself with dignity, never indulging in com- 
plaints or recriminations, so that his conduct during his life there will chal- 
lenge admiration, whatever may be our reproaches as to his career. 

Did Louis Napoleon retard the cause of liberty in France? From our 
standpoint I should be apt to say “Yes.” Regarding it purely as a French 
question, I am of opinion that in 1851 France was not ready for a republic. 
It might not have made the least difference in the attempt of Louis Napoleon 
whether it was or not; still, for almost twenty years France was in a stable 
condition and grew and prospered and became strong and intelligent, so 
strong and intelligent that she demanded a constitutional government, which 
the Emperor was forced to yield and did yield. Had the war been averted, a 
few years would have witnessed the fall of the empire. It had served its pur- 
pose. 

And France now? She has received no mortal blow. The contest was 
terrible, but it was short. It did not exhaust the nation. She has incurred an 
immense debt, which at this moment serves to keep her from revolutions and dis- 
turbances. She has had her pride humbled and her unbearable conceit effec- 
tually taken down. It has done and is doing her great good. 

“Adversity,” says the Eastern sage,,“‘is like the season of the former and 
the latter rain, cold, comfortless, unfriefidly to man and to animal. Yet from 
that season have their birth the flowers and the fruit, the date, the rose, and 
the pomegranate.” This applies to nations as to individuals. It applies to 
France. Already the elastic confidence of the people has returned. They 
love their country as no other country is loved by its inhabitants. In the 
response to the demand for money to pay the invader, they subscribed four 
times the required sum. With unparalleled industry, with resources of extra- 
ordinary extent, France is not prostrate. She has been punished with severity, 
but I believe she will come forth purified, to take a better place among the na- 
tions than ever in the past. 

RicHarD B. KIMBALL. 
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KNOW thee, by surroundings all thine own, 

As youth is known from age: expressive eyes 
Subdued with thought, then flashing into flame 
At duty’s clarion call; a gaze to pierce 
Beyond the sunset’s glow, and quick to find 
New meaning eloquent in star or stream ; 
A heart surcharged with fireside sympathies, 
Yet shared by thee with earth’s large, common heart ; 
While least, though great, is thy grand gift of song. 
Thus, though unconscious thou, as men of old 
Saw lambent halcs round inspired heads, 
And paused, with patient feet and ear intent, 
So all discern the lustrous circlet now, 
The fadeless crown of genius on thy brow. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
MAMMON WINS HIS WAY 


J HITE with moonlight, astir with 
the life and joyousness of the 
southern night, are the narrow streets of 
St. Jean de Luz, as Belinda and her com- 
panion proceed toward what may by 
courtesy be called Belinda’s home. La- 
dies with fan and mantilla returning 
bare-headed from the Casino ball ; itiner- 
ant serehaders twanging guitars for mon- 
ey—alas, is there to be no poetry left in 
life!—beneath the projecting iron balco- 
nies ; stately hidalgos in cloaks; statelier 
beggars in tatters; every here and there 
a patio, or garden, odorous with cit- 
ron flowers, pomegranate, myrtle; and 
fur background the mountains, just one 
shade deeper iris than the arch of tremu- 
lous heaven overhead. 

Could hour or scene be more auspicious 
for a lover? Could hour or scene better 
dispose a girl’s imagination toward a dec- 
laration of love? 

They walk for a considerable time in si- 
lence, Belinda and Mr. Jones. At last, 
‘I hope you have forgiven me for not 
feeding Costa on maccaroons?’’ whispers 
the young man, pressing her unresponsive 
hand ever so little to his side. 

“Do you, Mr. Jones? why?”’ She ac- 
cepts his arm out of sheerest perversity, 
and because she guessed that certain eyes 
were watching her; but her heart feels 
wicked against poor Augustus, wicked 
against the whole bright world which 
forms a background for Roger Temple and 
for Rose. ‘* When J know people detest 
me, 1 would much rather be without their 
forgiveness than with it.’’ 

Not an encouraging answer for a man 
on the eve of proposing. But Mrs, 
O’Shea’s wary arts during that starlit 
conversation on the terrace have brought 
up Mr. Jones’s resolution to the sticking 
point. So much familiar talk of Lady 
Althea and Lord Lionel. ‘* Belinda’s 
nearest relations, Mr. Jones—the people, 
whenever our dear Belinda does settle in 
London, with whom she and her hus- 
band must be constantly and intimately 


thrown’’—so much familiar talk, I say, 
about possible cousins in the peerage, not 
unmingled with suggestions that, in our 
dear Belinda’s position, a happy early 
union rather than large settlements is 
what Rose’s step-maternal heart yearns 
after, has made Mr. Jones resolute to 
win or give up all to-night. 

He does not love, he sees no remotest 
chance of bringing himself to love this 
meagre, dark-skinned,  bitter-tongued 
mite of an earl’s granddaughter. But 
Jones is not a man té be turned from any 
project, commercial or matrimonial, by 
obstacle so paltry as personal likes or dis- 
likes. The earliest sacred truth instilled 
into his childish soul, his highest mature 
conception of moral law, is that Christians 
and Englishmen should buy in the cheap- 
est market whatever article they require. 
He, Jones, requires the article birth; has 
hunted it ufand down many English wa- 
tering places, as men of the Cornelius 
O'Shea genus hunt money ; and now has 
it under his hand, to be bought for a song 
(did not Rosie wisely throw in the hint 
about modest settlements ?), the only diffi- 
culty being as to the article’s consent. 
But after sunning himself in the widow’s 
smnile, and listening to the widow’s silky 
flatteries during the past hour and a half, 
Mr. Jones cannot but feel that he is a very 
captivating fellow indeed in women’s eyes, 
and entertains but little fear as to that. 

** T have never been fortunate enough to 
find vou at home yet, Miss O’Shea.”’ He 
makes this next attempt at tender talk 
just as they reach the Maison Lohobiague, 
on the third floor of which Miss Burke 
and Belinda lodge: ‘I should like,” 
sentimentally, ‘*to see the apartment 
where you spend your time, if I might?”’ 

It seems to him that the task of bring. 
ing her to terms will be easier of accom- 
plishment indoors than out. Never yet 
has he seen Belinda within four walls, and 
the idea strikes him that she may prove 
more manageable within a restricted 
space; like a squirrel in a cage,a colt 
within a pound, or any other inferior ani- 
mal whom it is man’s supreme pleasure 
to tame and subjugate, 
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‘‘The apartment where I spend my 
time. Burke's den! Well, if you want 
to see it, you had better use your legs and 
walk up now. Miss Burke, as you know, 
is away ; our servant—actually we have a 
servant, Mr. Jones, just to set our soup 
going of a morning—went off to the bull- 
fight at Fontarabia yesterday, and has not 
appeared since. So you must not expect 
to see things in apple-pie order.”’ 

She quits his arm, bestows a series of 
hugs and farewells on Costa—the poor old 
dog, well trained, stopping discreetly 
three or four paces away from Miss 
Burke’s threshold—then vanishes out of 
sight beneath an overhanging stone porée- 
cochre or archway, whither Mr. Jones, 
his dapper feet tortured by the stones, 
his yellow-kidded hands extended to save 
his nose from collision with the wall, fol- 
lows her. 

The Maison Lohobiague is one of those 
towering fifteenth-century Basque pal- 
aces of which three or fvur still stand, 
fast crumbling, alas! into dust, beside the 
harbor of St. Jean de Luz. The Infanta 
of Spain lodged in the Lohobiague, says 
oral history, on the occasiga of her be- 
trothal to Louis XIV. Now ’tis tenanted 
out in sets of furnished lodgings, low- 
rented, on account of rats, dry rot, mould, 
and other such drawbacks to mediaeval 
romance, but deliciously cool in summer 
by reason of the narrow, semi-Moorish 
windows, thick walls, and yaulted balco- 
nies, and with the noblest panorama of 
river, fertile plain, and distant lonely 
mountain sierra for outlook. 

The dark, winding staircase seems treb- 
ly dark after the intense moonlight of the 
streets; and Mr. Jones, a careful man not 
only as regards moral but bodily risks, 
pauses at the bottom. 

“ Come along, if you are coming,”’ rings 
out Belinda’s voice from airy heights 
overhead. ‘* There is plenty of light 
when once you get up here, only look out 
after your shins meanwhile.”’ 

The ‘* plenty of light ’’ proceeds from a 
solitary oil lamp, which sheds its dim re- 
ligious rays before the figure of a saint on 
the landing of the second*floor. A gro- 
tesquely tawdry female saint, of Basque 
or Spanish origin, life-sized, ghastly- 
hued ; with a laced pocket handkerchief, 
with blood streaming from her martyred 
brow and hands, a necklace of huge mock 
brilliants on the throat, a pair of satin 
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slippers that may have been white once— 
say at the betrothal of Louis X1V.—upon 
her feet. 

** We live one story highes still,’’ says 
Belinda, Mr. Jones stopping to turn up 
his British nose at this work of sacerdotal 
art. ‘* And unless Juanita happens to 
have left u candle, I shall have to enter- 
tain you in the dark. However, there is 
the moon.”’ 

‘* And—and the brightness of your 
eyes, Belinda!’ says Jones, groping his 
way up the steep staircase after her. 

** And what ?’’ shouts the girl sharply, 
through thedarkness. ‘* There is such an 
echo, Mr. Jones—no hearing a word, un- 
less you speak more distinctly. What 
did you say would light us?”’ 

But something, either in the tone of 
her voice.or in the distance that separates 
them, restrains Mr. Jones from again 
launching into the hazardous region of 
compliment. 

Under the lawful régime of Miss Burke 
the outer door of the apartment is always 
kept virtuously lucked after dark; but 
this, like other precautionary rules of 
life, is set at naught when Belinda, as at 
present, holds the rudder of government. 
Half ajar stands a huge oaken door, black- 
ened with time, crusted with dirt, a door 
as old, probably, as the solid masonry of 
the house. On a vigorous push from the 
girl’s hand it creaks slowly back upon its 
hinges, and Mr. Jones is introduced to 
** Burke’s den,” a room bigger than an 
Isle of Wight church, the roof joisted and 
innocent of all modern refinement of lath 
and plaster, the walls of the indescribable 
smoky gray of ages. Vast pictures of 
saints and martyrs in different stages of 
burning or mutilation, French studies, 
probably after Ribera, exaggerations, 
nightmares of that master’s most repul- 
sive realism, hang around. Saints and 
cobwebs may, indeed, be said to furnish 
the room. Of furniture proper there is— 
a table that was once carved and gilt, 
now in the last stage of rickety decay, 
and of which one leg is propped up bya 
pile of battered books ; a lofty pier glass, 
overdim with antiquity for purposes of re- 
flection ; three crippled chairs, piled pell- 
mell at the present moment in a corner; 
and a shelf containing in all about twelve 
pieces of crockery, of different sizes and 
patterns, ‘IT am an Ishmaelite by 
choice,’ Miss Burke wiil say, with the 
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conscivus proud humility of intellect, to 
such straggling acquaintance as chance 
ever gives her to entertain. ‘* The frivo- 
lous details of upholstery do not concern 
me. Climate, nature; association with 
the mighty minds of the past—chese to me 
are the necessities of life! ”’ 

Mr. Jones looks round him open-mouth- 
ed, Belinda having been fortunate enough 
to find a candle whose solitary light bare- 
ly pierces from end to end of the sombre, 
shadowy room. 

‘*And you—you live here?” he ex- 
claims with unaffected amazement. 
* What a place—what pictures! It gives 
one the horrors to look at them.’’ Only 
Mr. Jones is thinking a little nervously 
over what he is guing to say next, and 
calls it ‘‘ ’orrors.”’ 

** Well, yes—the Maison Lohobiague is 
not furnished according to Clapham 
taste,’’ retorts Belinda, with her frank 
impertinence. ‘‘ But it suits me better. 
I like the old shabby room, Mr. Jones, 
and the ’orrid pictures and the cobwebs ; 
yes, and [ should be very sorry to exchange 
them for any stuccoed cockney gentility. 
I have lived here two years off and on; 
Miss Burke has made it a sort of head- 
quarters in ail her comings and goings; 
and I have grown to the place. If Burke 
would only get killed on a railway or 
made a professoress, or anything, I should 
be quite content to stop in the Lohobiague 
with Costa, always! ”’ 

And now Augustus feels is the time for 
him to crash down on this poor pauper 
child with the magnificence of his offer. 
** Miss O’'Shea—Belinda,”’ he cries, com- 
ing up beside her very close, ‘* there is no 
necessity for you to spend your days in 
these miserable fureign places any longer. 
Since I saw you this afternoon l—ahem— 
I have been talking to your mamma.”’ 

**Stepmamma. If you are not accu- 
rate, you are nothing.”’ 

** And L have made my mind up! I have 
made my mind up fully,’’ says Jones, 
with magnanimity, ‘‘ as to my line of con- 
duct. There may seem, there are dispari- 
ties.”’ He glances with an air of conde- 
scension at the girl's dress, at the ap- 
pointments of the meagre room, ‘Still, 
as Mrs. U’Shea says, six months of the 
first educational advantages in England 
would work wonders, and, at our age, we 
can afford to wait, can we not?” 

“ I should answer better if I had a glim- 
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mering notion of what you mean by ‘ we.’ 
Are you going toschoolagain, Mr. Jones? 
Mind your ‘ h’s,’ you know, if you do.”’ 

** Belinda,’’ his voice shakes, his color 
rises. (How hideous he is, communes 
Belinda within herself! How the mos- 
quito bites glowand radiate from out that 
purple blush!) ‘ Do you think you ever 
—I mean, | know I never—’’ confound it 
all, why will the girl fix those hard eyes 
of hers ‘upon his face !—*‘ never saw any 
one so likely to make me happy. Oh, 
come, you mustn’t take your hand 
away "which she does, with unmis- 
tukable energy, the moment she feels his 
touch. ‘I will not let you go till you 
answer me. Belinda, could you ever care 
for me enough to be my wife?”’ 

He has stumbled through it as well, 
perhaps, as the majority of men stumble 
through the most momentous question of 
their lives. Belinda, who has never be- 
fore heard a declaration, or read of a de- 
claration, or imagined a declaration, 
thinks the exhibition pitiable, and tells 
him so. 

“ You are a more complete fool than I 
took you for, Mr. Jones. If you reaily 
want me, me, to marry you, why not say 
so like a rational being, instead of stam- 
mering and hesitating and blushing like 
a schoolboy ashamed to speak the truth ?”’ 

Mr. Jones stands silently recovering his 
nerve after the plunge. ‘ It will, | know, 
meet the wishes of Mrs. O’Shea and of 
Captain Temple,” he remarks at last, al- 
most humbly. 

** What will?” 

** Qur marriage, Belinda.’’ 

** Did they tell you so? ”’ 

** Mrs. O’Shea led me to belieye——”’ 

‘* Rose leads everybody to believe every- 
thing. And he—Captain Temple? ’’ 

** Tt can be no interest of Captain Tem- 
ple’s to put himself in the way of your 
settlement, I should say.’’ 

She turns from him, she walks quickly 
to the further end of the room ; a certain 
dignity, child though she be, in every 
movement of her poor little ragged figure. 
Then she comes back to the young man’s 
side and looks steadily with her honest 
eyes into his, 

‘* 4 thing like this can’t be decided in 
a moment, Mr. Jones. If you want, 
really and truly, to marry me, you must, 
I suppose, have some good reasons for do- 
ing so. That is not my business, how- 
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ever. Every one is free to have his own 
crotchets about happiness! But what I 
do want to know, and what I dare say you 
can tell me, is—why should I marry 
you?” 

“*T should hope, a little, because you 
like me,’’ suggests Augustus, trying with 
imperfect success to throw a lover-like 
warmth into his voice. ‘‘ That is the 
reason generally, I believe, for which 
young ladies accept men.”’ 

‘Ts it, indeed? I thought liking had 
nothing whatever to do with such things. 
I thought the lover said, ‘ I can offer such 
a house, carriage, servants, diamonds, on 
condition that you take me for a hus- 
band!’ And then that the young lady 
reckoned up the sweets and the sour to- 
gether, and answered yes or no, accord- 
ing to whether she found the bargain 
good.” 

«Ts that the kind of way you wish me 
to address you, Miss O’Shea? ”’ 

“It is the best way for you to address 
me if you want to get a sensible answer, 
Mr. Jones.”’ 

She perches herself on a corner of the 
rickety table, tilts her hat back on her 
head, and swinging her sandalled feet to 
and fro in the air, begins—as coolly as 
though she were scoring up the points at 
paume—to reckon the items of the pro- 
jected ‘‘ bargain.”’ 

*‘ Carriage, so much; diamonds, so 
much; house, so much. We will begin 
with the house. How large a house, ex- 
actly, should you and I have to live in at 
Clapham ?”’ 

“‘T am not joking, and you are,” re- 
plies Jones sullenly. ‘‘ Of course, if you 
do not choose to take the thing seriously, 
I have nothing more to say.”’ 

** Well—would you mind my having 
my supper first? I am as hungry as a 
wolf, sir! Burke leaves me on a kind of 
board-wages when she goes off literatur- 
ing, and 1 have not eaten a mouthful 
since your maccaroons. You will not 
mind? Thanks. And while I eat, you 
know, you can make yourself agreeable, 
tell me all the delightful projects you and 
Rosie have been laying out for my future 
welfare.” 

Belinda’s supper consists of a big slice 
of household bread, and another rather 
bigger one of melon, washed down by cold 
water. Having produced these refresh- 


ments from the shelf, which at once an- 
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swers as dresser, larder, and pantry, she 
resumes her former place on the corner 
of the table, and, unincnmbered by knife, 
fork, or plate, sups. 

Mr. Jones, who, like other unwhole- 
some-blooded city-bred persons, distrusts 
all wholesome, natural, simple fuod, wateli- 
es her with a kind of pitying horror. 
Melon, at night! cold water! brown 
bread, devoured in half-pound slices ! 

** Yes, my living does not cost much,”’ 
cries Belinda, interpreting his looks cor- 
rectly. ‘* That will be one blessing, at 
least, for my husband. And if he liked 
to pitch his tent further south, it would 
cost less. Talk of a Clapham villa! Why, 
you need not have a house at all for moré 
than three months in the year down at 
Granada, there are such lots of jolly 
erches and walls to sleep under. And 
the wine of the country, fine strong wine, 
that gets in your head directly, is as cheap 
as water, and you can buy a day’s fruit 
for five gramos. I should say,’’ medita- 
tively, ‘‘a married pair of quiet habits 
and unambitious minds could live hand- 
someiy in Granada on twenty-five francs 
a week ; yes, and be able to treat them- 
selves to a theatre or bull fight of a Sun- 
day as well.” 

‘*Tweniy-fve francs a week! Fifty 
pounds a year!”’ says Augustus. ‘* Not 
the quarter of what [ should allow my 
wife for pin-money.”’ 

A sharply-contrasted picture they make 
at this moment, reader—these two people 
who are discussing the propriety of spend- 
ing their lives together: Belinda, with 
her mischievous, Murillo eyes and gleam- 
ing teeth, devouring melon and swinging 
her ragged feet to and fro as she philoso 
phizes on the nothingness of wealth ; Mr 
Jones, yellow-gloved, London-coated, and 
with his smug, calculating, Leadenhall- 
street face, watching her. 

He is cleverish, worldly-cleverish, at 
least ; the sons of most very successful 
men are that; but he has nota chance 
against the gamin astuteness, the keen 
mother wit of Belinda O’Shea. Devour- 
ing her bread and melon, rattling on with 
wild panegyrics of the delights of beggary, 
she sets herself to find out from him the 
precise extent of Rosie’s little intrigues 
on her behalf, the precise goodness of the 
‘bargain’ offered to her acceptance, 
and succeeds; yes, even as regards de- 
tails. Such a carriage, such liveries; 
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such aset of diamonds as her wedding- 
gift. Rose, to the utmost of her power, has 
sold her, and sold her advantageously ; 
Captain Temple—well, Captain ‘Temple, a 
not unwilling witness to the transaction. 

Now for her reply. 

**T cannot imagine what put it into 
your head to think of me, Mr. Jones. 
Oh, | know why you came to St. Jean de 
Luz ; of course Rosie planned your tour 
for you! But what first put it into your 
head to think of me in that sort of light? ”’ 
For a moment her long eyelashes shade 
her cheek, the cheek that neither pales nor 
reddens under his gaze. ‘I have not 
made myself over-and-above civil to you, 
have [?”’ 

** Well, no, net anything very partic- 
ular,’’ Mr. Jones assents. 

** And [ am sure [am not what you, 
with your fastidious tastes, would think 
lady-like ’’—oh! the curl, imperceptible 
perhaps to Augustus, of her upper lip !— 
**nor what any one,”’ with a thoroughly 
sincere sigh this, ‘* would think pretty. 
Now what in the name of heaven can 
make you wish to marry me?”’ 

**]—I—hecause I love you, 
Jones, stammering. 

** Tell that dlague to some one else,’’ 
interrupts the girl with sudden passion, 
*“not tome! Ifyou loved me, I should 
feel it—here!’’ clasping her graceful 
brown hands to her breast, ‘** just as I feel 
that Costa loves me, and I would marry 
you—yes, even you—to-morrow out of 
gratitude, and if you had enly a hundred 
a year instead of all the thousands you 
talk of. But you do not. You care no 
more for me than I for you, and so——”’ 

** And so I suppose you will not marry 
me,’’ says Jones, with mortification that 
he would fain hide under an air of banter. 

Belinda hesitates—looks away from 
him. She is a child, with all a child’s 
instinctive craving four the sweets of lib- 
erty ; but she is a Bohemian as well, with 
all a Bohemian’s keen appreciation of 
money and what money will bring. It 
would—it would be sweet, she feels, to 
wear finer dresses, richer jewels than 
Rosie’s, to invite Rosie and Captain Tem- 
ple condescendingly to dinner, lend them 
one’s opera box, take them for a drive 
occasionally in one’s carriage. And then 
to bid good-by forever to Miss Burke! 
The thought of Augustus Jones as a life- 
companion may be hideous, but half its 
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hideousness vanishes, surely, if one re- 
members this—he would replace Miss 
Burke. 

‘“T am certain I shall make you wretch- 
ed, Mr. Jones; but as you seem, you and 
Rosie, to have set your minds on this en- 
gageineat—stop, though, I must ask one 
thing first: is your name on the door 
plate, I mean of the Clapham villa? That 
I could not stand.”’ 

‘*My name—on a door plate?’’ says 
Jones, as indignantly as though the blood 
of all the Howards ran in his veins. 
‘* Why, what do you take me for? No 
one but professional men, apothecaries or 
that sort of thing, ever ticket their names 
outside on a door plate.” 

** Well, then, I could never suit you nor 
you me, the whole thing is preposterous ; 
still, if you would like to try it, just as an 
experiment——”’ 

He rushes forward rapturously. 

** Oh, I thank you—very much obliged 
indeed!’’ Belinda springs upon her feet 
and puts herself in a not altogether un- 
scientific attitude of self-defence. ‘‘ We 
may be engaged if you like, but I will 
have no fvoleries of that kind. Do you 
hear me—I will not! Mr. Jones, you 
shall never kiss me.”’ 

And then, quick as thought itself, 
flashes on her the remembrance of the 
moment when her eyes first met Roger’s 
this afternoon, of the hour spent with 
Roger alone: under the stars, of the mo- 
ment when he praised her—ah, with 
praise how unlike the fulsome compli- 
ments of this legitimate lover !—and 
when vanity, shame, a minglement of 
feelings such as her life had never known 
before, held her dumb. 

‘*Never kiss you! 
are married, 1 suppose? ”’ 
Jones, unwisely jocular. 

** Married—who talks of being mar- 
ried?” cries Belinda; such mutiny 
against her own weakness, such disdain, 
such mockery of her captor in her eyes! 

** You talked a moment ago about try- 
ing the experiment, did you not? ”’ 

**T said that we might try being lovers 
—no, not lovers either—that we might 
try being engaged ; and [keep to it. You 
are going away to visit the Pas de Ro- 
land, you know, to-morrow is 

‘*Not now. I shall have no spare time 
for sight-seeing now,”’ interrupts Augus- 
tus amatively. 


Not even when we 
remarks Mr. 
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‘*Why not? Because Rose is here? 
Oh, Rose has quite enoagh on her hands 
without you. You will go to the moun- 
tains to-morrow, and you will stay away 
four days, as you intended, and admire 
every waterfall and rock and ruin Murray 
bids you. By that time I shall be used to 
the thought of—of Clapham, perhaps. 
Miss Burke will be back for one thing, 
and I shall have had a good deal,”’ with 
a sigh this, ‘tof Rose. I shall feel better 
disposed toward any change. Mr. Jones, 
if you will promise never, as long as you 
live, to kiss me, I dare say I shall not be 
very sorry to see you come back.”’ 

And not one other warmer word or 
promise can Augustus wring from her. 
She will try being engaged, minus love- 
making, as an experiment; and if he will 
promise never as long as he lives to kiss 
her, perhaps after four days’ absence she 
may not be very sorry to see him return. 

So much for his present chance of an 
alliance with the noble family of Vansit- 
tart. 

As Mr. Jones walks back to the Hotel 
Isabella in the moonlight, he does not feel 
sure that he will have bought the article 
birth quite so cheaply after all. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
VANITY VERSUS CONSCIENCE. 


Mrs. Aveustus Jones. Belinda Jones. 
Mr. and Mrs. Jones, Clapham. 

So Belinda, when she is alone, rings 
every possible change upon her future ti- 
tles as a matron, and finds each tuneless. 
But then the diamonds! reflection that 
ere this has governed the conduct of so 
many a wiser, older, better woman. Be- 
linda’s life of late years has not brought 
her into personal contact with many of 
the outward belongings of wealth. One 
tremendously showy and massive brilliant 
was wont to sparkle in Major O’Shea’s 
necktie, but that, likelier than not, thinks 
the girl with a sigh, was paste. Papa 
used to say, when he was in a moralizing 
mood, that everything was paste in this 
degenerate nineteenth century. ‘‘ There 
has been a bronze age, my child, and an 
iron age,’’ Cornelius would tell her. 
“This is the age of paste. And, in the 
long run, the counterfeit answers just as 
well as the reality.’’ If paste diamonds, 
in the long run, would answer as well as 
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real ones, why become the wife of Mr. 
Jones and live at Clapham for the sake of 
them? Ah, but there are the riding 
horses as well—the riding horses, the silk 
dresses, the opera box. 

Wistfully gazing through the open win- 
dow at the sky, Belinda thinks of the re- 
mote Belgravian days when her papa was 
in the first delightful flush of Rose’s mon- 
ey—the days of dinner parties and balls, 
when even she, Belinda, wore pretty 
frocks, and occasionally tasted the society 
of lovely, bare-necked beings, with flow- 
ers in their hair, silken trains, fans, lov- 
ers, instead of watching them forlornly 
from without, as she did to-night. How 
would she look bare-necked, with flowers 
in her hair, with a train, a fan, lovers? 
How if she should attempt a rehearsal of 
the effect (lovers excepted) with such 
rough materials as she may have at hand! 

Miss Burke, as it chances, has left the 
key of her travelling case in the lock— 
alas, the frame of mind for wrong-doing 
given, and when does the demon oppor- 
tunity fail any of us?—and in Miss 
Burke’s travelling case lies, neatly folded, 
that lady’s best black silk dress. In short- 
er time than it has taken me to write, Be- 
linda, candle in hand, glides into the ad- 
joining room, the sanctuary of Miss 
Burke’s maiden charms, opens the case, 
gazes, vacillates—handles ! 

The skirt is too long, for Miss Burke is 
of loftier stature than herself. So much 
the grander will be her train. And the 
sleeves must be tucked up, and the bodice 
pinned down, and white lace, also of Miss 
Burke's, added here and there, for light- 
ness. Never in her life before has Belin- 
da touched thread or needle save under 
stress of direst necessity. But with the 
very first awakening of love in a young 
girl’s heart awaken the instincts of milli- 
nery. She collects together such dislo- 
cated sewing implements as the household 
can boast, with absorbed interest stitches 
down a fold here, puckers up a plait 
there$ finally skips lightly out of her own 
dingy Cinderella frock, and a minute lat- 
er stands radiant, in the majesty of rust- 
ling silk, short sleeves, bare throat, and 
train—a young lady. 

She is not an ugly girl, after all. So 
much the tarnished glass upon Miss 
Burke's dressing-table assures her prompt- 
ly. Her neck and shoulders look lily fair, 
compared to the sun tan of her face; her 
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arms are delicately fashioned and toler- 
ably plump for seventeen. But the pig- 
tails! She snatches off the hideous fray- 
ed-out green ribbons, unplaits them, and 
behold! the ill-kempt, neglected hair falls 
round her slender figure in waves of silky 
chestnut. A pair of gloves of Miss Burke’s 
supplies an impromptu cushion, over 
which she coifs it high above her fore- 
head, as the little Spanish blonde in pink 
(the blonde Roger Temple admired) was 
coiffed to-night. A scarlet passion flower, 
wet with dew from the balcony, finishes 
the picture. 

Not ugly? Why, she is pretty already 
—a year or two hence will be admirably 
80, prettier than was even Rose in her 
prime, thinks Belinda, gazing at her own 
transfigured self in a kind of rapture. 
The only thing she lacks now is jewelry 
—ear-rings, bracelets, a necklace for her 
throat: the Jones diamonds, in short. 
Pending the possessing of these, could no 
substitute be fuund to give one some im- 
perfect foreshadowing of their splendor? 

To the female conscience, once fairly 
deadened by vanity, all successive down- 
ward steps come easily enough. If a 
necklace be wanting, a necklace must be 
got: honestly, if one can, but got! 

On the landing of the second floor 
stands, as we know, the life-sized figure 
of a saint; martyred, satin-slippered, 
glittering with gorgeous paste adorn- 
ments. If the good old Beata would only 
lend that necklace of hers for half an hour, 
ten minutes, long enough to yield one 
some faint furetaste of the sweets of bril- 
liants! If—assuming her permission— 
one were to borrow it, say! The glass 
case can be opened by a cunning hand 
from the back: this fact Belinda discov- 
ered when the first floor lodger presented 
the saint with a new laced handkerchief 
at Kaster. And no living soul is about ; 
and it could not surely be much of a sin, 
ecnsidering that thesaint is but a big wax 
doll with bead eyes—and indeed if it were 
a sin, is it not all-important, Mr. Jones 
and his suit impending, for Belinda to as- 
certain, practically, whether diamonds 
are becoming to the complexion,:and so 
worth the sacrifice of a life or not ? 

She creeps down the echoing stone 
stairs, her heart beating, her unaccus- 
tomed feet entangling themselves at every 
movement im her trailing skirts; she 
reaches the landing of the second floor. 
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There stands the Beata, her livid hands 
crossed on her breast, her bead eyes aw- 
fully wide open. There are the paste 
brilliants. A straggling moonbeam reste 
on them: they glitter with a deathly, hor- 
rible fascination. Belinda’s heart and 
courage wax chill. 

Suppose the outraged saint should come 
some night and, standing beside her bed, 
lay an icy, retributive hand upon her face? 
To meddle with these holy persons’ beads, 
for aught she knows, may be the most 
mortal of crimes; and—‘‘ crime, or no 
crime, J will doit!’’ decides the girl with 
the spasmodic coward's courage of her sex. 
Now, may fortune be her friend ; may no 
inmate of the house pass from floor to 
floor while the sacrilegious act is being 
carried into effect. 

The cranky fastening of the glass door 
gives a groan as she opens it, causing Be- 
linda’s guilty conscience to quake again ; 
but no ear save her own hears the sound. 
She unclasps the necklace, shivering as 
her fingers come in contact with the 
clammy wax throat; then bears away her 
booty, her legs trembling under her at 
every step up stairs. She takes it to the 
light of her solitary candle; admires its 
mock effulgence; clasps it, trembling, 
around her little warm, soft neck; sur- 
veys herself on tiptoe in the tarnished 
mirror above the chimney-piece; and 
where is conscience now, where remorse ? 
Admirable monitors of men the moment 
possession has brought satiety, why is it 
that conscience and remorse hold their 
peace as long as the taste of the apple 
continues sweet between our teeth ? 

She surveys herself, wellnighawe-strick- 
en by her own fairness. She feels that to 
be the possessor of real diamonds she 
wowd cheerfully become Mrs. Augustus 
Jones and start for Clapham to-morrow. 
Now, nothing is wanting but a fan and 
lovers. ‘The fan canbe had ; a huge gilt- 
and-black structure of the date of thirty 
years ago, which lies for ornament on 
the mantel-shelf: and of this Belinda 
possesses herself. But the lovers? Bah, 
some unimportant details are sure to be 
wanting at every rehearsal! When the 
prologue is over, the play played out in 
earnest, the lovers, it may be supposed, 
will come of themselves. 

She struts up and down the room, her 
train outstretched, her fan in motion, her 
eyes glancing complacently at the mignon 
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little figure the glass gives her duskily 
back. ‘ If Captain Temple could see me— 
if Captain Temple could see me now!” 
thinks vanity. ‘If he knew I could be 
anything but ragged, and hideous, and a 
gamin. And if he did know this, what 
would Captain Temple care?’’ says an- 
other sterner voice than that of vanity. 
** Of what account is the whole world to 
him by the side of Rose, and Rose’s 
beauty? ”’ 

A sudden leaden weight sinks dead on 
Belinda’s heart. She is nothing to Roger 
Temple ; holds no more place in his pres- 
ent than in his future. She seems to 
stifle. The saint’s paste diamonds must 
surely be too heavy, so painful is the chok- 
ing feeling in her throat. Turning ab- 
ruptly away from the sight of her finery 
and of herself, she extinguishes the can- 
dle; then goes out, bare-armed, bare- 
necked, in her diamond necklace and 
train, upon the baleony. 

It is now past midnight, and something 
like cooler air begins to stir across the 
sleeping country. Balmy sweet is the 
air; every floor of the vast old house has 
its baleony, every balcony its flowers; 
the sky is all a-quiver with stars ; moun- 
tains, river, plains, are lying in one great 
hush of purple sleep. Belinda rests her 
arm against the iron halustrade, and, gaz- 
ing away westward toward the rugged 
line of Spanish coast, muses. 

Spain or Clapham ? 

She has learned much since she asked 
herself the same question this afternoon ; 
unknowingly has passed the traditional 
brook, perhaps, where womanhood and 
childhood meet; for very certain has ac- 
cepted Mr. Jones, elected in cold blood 
for Clapham—Clapham, respectability, 
riches. And yet—and yet, if Maria José 
(or some one else) were to appear before 
her just now, and—— 

Click, click! goes the sharp sound 
of a vesuvian close, as it seems, beside 
Belinda’s ear. She turns with a start, 
and there, on the adjoining baleony, en 
robe de chambre, and placidly lighting his 
midnight pipe of peace, stands Roger 
Temple. Roger may breakfast with Rose, 
dine with Rose, walk with Rose, spend 
any number of hours during the day that 
he chooses alone with Rose; but it would 
be the acme of indiscretion for him to 
lodge under the same roof with her. 
Thus the widow well versed in the minu- 
32 
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tize of surface morals, decides. And so— 


from Seylla to Charybdis—fate, and the 
landlord of the Hotel Isabella together, 
have contrived to lodge him under the 
same roof with Belinda. The Maison 
Lohobiague has two flights of stairs, in 
these modern times has indeed been com 
verted into two distinct houses, one of 
which is rented by the people of the Isa- 
bella as a succursale, or wing for over- 
flowing guests, during the bathing season. 

Belinda sees him, grasps the whole 
dramatic capabilities cf the situation in a 
moment, but gives no sign. I have said 
that nature has endowed the child with 
abundant imitative talent: every-day ’as- 
sociation with the Basques, the most ex- 
citement-seeking, play-loving people in 
Europe, has stimulated the talent into a 
kind of passion. Now, she feels, is a 
magnificent opportunity for her to act— 
and witha purpose! A glance at Roger 
Temple’s face convinces her that he does 
not recognize Rose’s vagrant, out-at-el- 
bows stepdaughter under the disguise of 
civilization. Now she will have a rare 
opportunity of arriving at a truth or two ; 
now may she even test the practical worth 
of a ** lifelong fidelity,’’ see if this devoted 
lover cannot be led into a passing flirta- 
tion—moonlight, loneliness, the certainty 
of thecrime remaining undetected, favor- 
ing. 

With an unconsciousness the most per- 
fect she resumes her former attitude, and 
after a minute or two of silence sings, in 
that undertone for which we have no word 
in English, the whisper of singing, a 
stanza of the mendicant student serenade, 
familiar from one end of the Peninsula 
to the other : 

Desde que soy estudiante, 
Desde que llevo manteo, 

No he comido mas que sopas 
Con suelas de zapatero. 

She has a sweet, a sympathetic voice— 
in posse, like the beauty of her face ; and 
melody and voice alike harmonize deli- 
ciously with every external accessory of 
the scene. 

‘* Brava, brava!’’ exclaims Roger, 
when she has finished. ‘* That first verse 
was so excellently sung that it makes me 
eager for the second.”’ 

Belinda, thus unceremoniously accost- 
ed, turns upon him in all the conscious: 
virtue of a trained dress and paste neck- 
lace. 
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** Sefior! ’’ she exclaims, holding her 
head up with dignity, and in such a posi- 
tion that the moon shines upon its soft 
young outline full. 

**T beg a thousand pardons,”’ says Rog- 
er, putting his pipe hastily out of sight. 
** But the sefiora’s song was so charming 
1 forgot that we had no master of the cer- 
emonies to introduce us. Has it not a 
second verse? ’’ 

“ My song has a second and a third 
verse,’ replies Belinda, in English, 
strongly flavored with Castilian gutturals, 
**T must acquaint his lordship, however, 
that I believed myself to be alone. I[ 
never sing for the pleasure of strangers 
except when I am on the stage.”’ 

“The stage! ’’ repeats Roger Temple, 
scrutinizing the girlish face and figure 
critically. ‘* Why, is it possible ?’’ 

**T have acted as long as I can remem- 
ber,’’ says Belinda, with all the effrontery 
conceivable. ‘* If his English excellency 
has travelled through any of the principal 
Spanish towns he must have heard me.”’ 

‘* When the sefiora favors me with her 
name | shall be able to question my 
memory more accurately,’’ answers Rog- 
er. 

Belinda pauses for a minute or two; 
then, ‘* My name on the stage is Lagri- 
mas,’’ she tells him, ** or, as you would 
say it in English, ‘Tears.’ Doleful, is it 
not; but [donot wish it changed? Who 
would not sooner be called tears than 
laughter? ”’ 

She sighs, and, half turning from him, 
rests her cheek down upon the graceful 
bare arms that lie folded on the baleony. 
Seen thus in the moonlight, her bright 
hair falling aroynd her shoulders, her 
childish face grown pensive, she seems to 
Roger as fuir a little creature as ever 
blessed man’s vision in this prosaic world ; 
and his pulse quickens. The balconies 
are distant about four or five feet from 
each other. Leaning across the giddy in- 
tervening space, two persons of steady 
nerves might easily clasp hands, or at 
least touch fingers, if they so minded, 
They are alone together, he and this girl, 
absolutely alone, as were the first pair of 
lovers in Eden; and yet impassably di- 
vided, as their lives are destined in very 
fact to be forevermore. And Roger's 
pulse quickens. 

During a great many years in India, I 
believe firmly (without endorsing Rosie's 
sentimentalities in general) that the im- 
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age of his first love did blind Roger Tem- 
pie to most other women’s attractions. 
But that was during the lifetime of the 
successive husbands, his rivals ; while his 
passion remained hopeless, theoretic, in- 
tangible. Free, he continued faithful; 
bound—well, we will not say that his fidel- 
ity for a moment runs any serious danger, 
but he is undeniably more open to alien 
impressions than he used to be in his In- 
dian days. Every man living, above the 
level of the savage, has a craving after 
contrast, as strong pretty nearly as the 
mere pliysical one for food and drink. In 
India, Rose Shelmadeane, the modest, 
flower-faced Rose of his imagination, was 
his contrast, the.delightful ideal reverse 
to all the women he lived among. Now, 
alas! now, every woman who is fresh and 
natural, who does not wear pearl powder, 
does not demand tawdry compliments as a 
right, possesses fur Roger Temple all the 
fatal charm of antithesis ! 

** Your philosophy is beyond your years, 
seflora. Surely nothing should seem so 
good as laughter in one’s youth.”’ 

** Youth! ’’ echoes Belinda, raising her 
head quickly, and forgetting the Spanish 
accent and her assumed character togeth- 
er. ** What have [ to do with youth, 
sir? When was I young? Why, from 
the time I was thirteen 

And there her eyes meet Roger’s full, 
full in the moonlight. She stops, and 
droops her face, crimsoning. 

‘** Plenty of hard training has come to 
me in my life, sefior,’’ she goes on after a 
space, but without lifting her eyes again 
to his. ‘* Sometimes I feel, a little too 
keenly, how well my name Lagrimas fits 


” 





me. But why should I talk of such 
things to-night! You know my country, 
Spain?’’ turning to him with the most ir- 


resistible of all coquetry, the coquetry of 
ignorance. ‘**‘ No? Well, you should run 
down there some day now that you are 
so near. I will be your guide if you 
choose.”’ 

**Done,’’ says Roger gayly. ‘It is a 
bargain that we take a Spanish tour to- 
gether, Sefiora Lagrimas, is it not?” 

**T don’t think I said anything about 
‘together,’ did I? But never mind about 
that. Yes, we can go down to Granada 
first, if you like. It will take us about a 
week to see the Alhambra, and then—— 
But is his Excellency quite sure,’’ point- 
edly, ‘* that his time is his own, that his 
friends will give him leave of absence?” 
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** Oh, no question of that,”’ says Roger 
with the airy assurance of an unfettered 
man. ‘* The doubt is rather, will tle Se- 
fora Lagrimas keep ber promise ?”’ 

No question of that! Ready, after three 
minutes’ temptation, to be led captive by 
the first strolling actress who accosts him 
from a baleony! So much for engaged 
men, thinks Belinda. So much for the 
romance of two young hearts, the fidelity 
of a lifetime, ete. Let us try this devot- 
ed lover of Rose’s a little further. 

**IT mentioned your friends, sefior, be- 
cause I know that you are not alone here. 
You may not have noticed me, but L cer- 
tainly saw yuu to-night at the Casino with 
ladies.’’ 

Roger Temple looks the very picture of 


innocence. ‘* At the Casino?” he re- 
peats. ‘* With ladies? Ah, to be sure, 


I believe I did speak to some English ac- 
quaintances of mine for a few minutes.”’ 

‘* There was an ugly little girl for one ; 
a girl very sunburnt, very ill dressed ; you 
danced a waltz with her, and another lady 
not so young. Your mamma, probably, 
sefor?”’ 

‘*Stepmamma,’’ assents Roger un- 
blushingly, ‘‘ and the stepmamma also of 
the little sunburnt girl with whom I 
daneced.”’ 

** Consequently you and the girl are— 
are——”’ 

“Ah, that is a knotty point, the pre- 
cise relationship between that young lady 
and myself. I will not allow you to call 
her ugly though, Sefiora Lagrimas. Sun- 
burnt she is; ill dressed she may be; ugly 
never.” 

‘** Well, for my part, I do not see a good 
feature in the young person’s face,’’ says 
** Lagrimas *’ with a contemptuous shrug 
of her shoulders. ‘* A skin like a gyp- 
sy’s, a wide mouth, a low forehead! ”’ 

‘** Magnificent eyes and eyelashes, teeth 
like ivory, graceful little hands and feet, 
and the sweetest smile, when she chouses 
to smile, in the world.”’ 

‘*T should think her a vile temper, 
judging by her expression; and as to her 
manners! I have been here some time, 
sefor. J know the girl by sight, and by 


reputation. She plays boys’ games with 
boys; robs henroosts after dusk, with 


that dog of hers ; she talks—swears, some 
people wil! tell you—like a gamin of the 
streets, and 4 

** And for each and all of these small 
oddities I like her the better,’’ interrupts 
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Roger warmly. ‘ Belinda is just the 
kind of girl to grow into the most charm- 
ing of women, in time.’’ 

‘“*A charming woman! After the pat- 
tern of the other lady who is not se young, 
the stepmamma?”’ 

‘* No, not after that pattern precisely, 
sefora. Your vast experience must have 
taught you, surely, that there are more 
kinds of charming women in the world 
than one. Belinda has been neg—allow- 
ed to run a little too wild, hitherto ; but 
circumstances, I am happy to say, will 
place her under my guidance now.”’ 

‘* Will they, will they indeed, Captain 
Temple !’’ interpolates Belinda mentally. 
‘* We shall see more about that by and 
by!” 

‘* She will live in my house, will stand 
to me in the position of a daughter, and L 
mean to reform her.”’ 

** Ah heavens, how praiseworthy ! How 
Christian! Reform Belinda? With the 
aid of a prim English governess and a 
staff of attendant pastors and masters, of 
course? ”’ 

** Well, no,’’ answers Roger. ‘‘ I have 
no great belief in prim English gover- 
nesses, neither are pastors or masters 
very much more to my taste. I shall re- 
form Belinda, as much as she needs re- 
forming, by kindness alone. It strikes 
me that what the poor little girl wants 
is not sternness, but love.’’ 

Belinda turns her head away with a 
jerk; her throat swells, the big tears 
rise in her eyes. If he had said anything 
but this. if he had called her ugly, wick- 
ed, any hard name he chose, she could 
have borne it better ! 

‘* Belinda should be extremely grate- 
ful for your—your pity!’’ she remarks 
as soon as she can command her voice 
enough to speak. ‘* For my part, I don’t 
in the least value that kind of regard.’’ 

“No? And what kind of regard do 
you value, may I ask?’ says Roger Tem- 
ple, his tone softening. 

‘+ Ah—what kind? when I have known 
you a little longer than ten minutes I will 
tell you.”’ 

‘* The day we visit the Alhambra to- 
gether, for instance? ”’ 

** Perhaps. Meantime, in Belinda’s 
name, [ thank you a thousand times for 
the pity you are charitable enough to be- 
stow upon her! Gvod-night, sefor. IL 
leave you to think over your fine projects 
of refurmation-alone.”’ 
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And with a mocking reverence ‘‘ La- 
grimas’’ salutes him; then, assuming 
the air of a princess at least, and with a 
grand sweep of her rustling silken train, 
leaves the balcony. 

She quits him, I say, with the air ofa 
princess ; the moment she is out of sight, 
turns, peeps through a rent in the dilapi- 
dated Venetian blind, listens with eager, 
breathless curiosity to find out what Roger 
Temple will do next. 

Captain Temple for a minute or two 
keeps silence. Then ‘‘Sefora, Sefiora 
Lagrimas,’’ he cries softly. 

But no answer comes to his appeal. 

“ Only one word—do you live here? Is 
there any chance of my seeing you again 
to-morrow night? ”’ 

Belinda is mute as fate. 

**T shall listen for your voice toward 
eleven o’clock. If you donot take pity on 
me, I shall remain out here all night, 
remember, heart-broken.’’ 

‘*So much for engaged men, I say,’’ 
thinks Belinda. ‘* Oh, if I was really 
wicked—if I was half as bad as they give 
me credit for—could we not have a comedy 
in earnest out of all this?” 

She retreats toward the middle of the 
room, and, under her voice, sings another 
verse of the serenade : 


Es tanta la hambre que tengo, 
Que ahora mismo me comiera 
Los bierros de ese balcon, 

Y el cuerpo de mi morena! 


Then she steals back to the window to 
listen ; her heart beating till she can hear 
its beats, her very finger-tips tingling with 
excitement, so carried away is she by this 
role of temptress that she is playing—the 
most fascinating réle (save one, perhaps) 
of the whole little repertory of woman’s 
life! 

‘‘ The balconies are not very far apart, 
sefiora,’’ remarks Roger presently. ‘* It 
would be quite possible for a desperate 
man to leap from one to the other.”’ 

A half-suppressed malicious laugh is 
the sefiora’s only reply to this thrilling 
suggestion. 

** T shall certainly make the attempt be- 
fore long, and if I fail, mind—if J fall, 
and am stifled down in all thet harbor 
mud below, my death ’’— plaintively— 
** will be upon your conscience.” 

A laugh, rather more malicious, rather 
louder than before, is her reply. 

** Sefiora Lagrimas! for the last time, 
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will you or will you not come out and 
speak to me ?”’ 

And once more Belinda’s silence says 
“Re.” 

‘“*T give you three chances, Sefiora 
Lagrimas.”’ 

Silence. 

‘** Lagrimas !”’ 

Silence. 

‘* Belinda, my dear!”’ 

She flashes out upon him like a storm- 
wind ; her lips apart, her eyes gleaming, 
so that they eclipse the saint’s diamonds 
on her throat. 

** You—you dare to say you recognized 
me all the time?’’ This she asks him as 
soon as her indignation gives her breath 
to speak. 

** T recognized you all the time,’ Roger 
confesses humbly. .‘* 1 knew you when I 
was lighting my pipe; I believe, before 
you saw me at all. Why in the world 
should I not recognize you, my dear 
child?” 

‘* Because I had been fool enough to 
disguise myself under this rubbish.’’ 
With a fierce little gesture she apostro- 
phizes Miss Burke’s fine silk. ‘* Because 
—oh, if I had known, if I could have 
guessed that you, of all people, would see 
me! And the nonsense you talked, sir ; 
the nonsense you dared to talk, knowing 
it to be me!” 

** We have been talking very pleasant- 
ly,”’ answers Roger Temple. ‘I cannot 
say I remember talking any particular 
nonsense.” 

‘“* What, not when you told me to my 
face that circumstances had put me under 
your guidance, that you meant to reform 
me? You to reform me!” 

‘** Tt was a rash speech, I admit. 
not so sure that it was nonsense.” 

** And then our tour in Spain—but you 
shall keep to that, you shall keep to that, 
Captain Temple! - Whatever Rose says, 
and whether the scheme is up to the Miss 
Ingram standard of propriety or beneath 
it, I menn to hold you to your word. We 
are going to spend a week in Granada 
together, you and I.” 

‘Of course; Rosie with us. What 
could be pleasanter? Rosie with us, 
and——”’ 

‘And Augustus Jones, too, if you 
please,’’ interrupts Belinda, a curiously 
abrupt transition in her voice. ‘* In the 
selfishness of your own happiness, you and 
Rose, you seem entirely to forget other 
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people’s. I gonowhere without Augustus, 
now.”’ 

** Without Augustus,” repeats Roger 
blankly. ‘**‘ Why, Belinda, is it possible 
—can you mean——”’ 

**T mean that I will go nowhere with- 
out Mr. Jones, Now come, Captain Tem- 
ple, or, as we are discussing family mat- 
ters, let me call you by a sweeter future 
name—come now, steppapa, don’t pre- 
tend! No concealment between near and 
dear relatives. As if you and Rosie did 
not know everything about my poor Au- 
gustus just as well as I do! ”’ 

‘*T should be very sorry to know one 
thing,’’ says Roger, culpably negligent 
of his future match-making duties as a 
parent. ‘* I should be very sorry to know 
that you cared seriously, young, ignorant 
of life as you are, for a person like— 
Jones !”’ 

It seemed as though the obnoxious mono- 
syllable would nearly choke him. 

“Care! And, pray, who said any- 
thing about caring, sir? 1 am going to 
marry Mr. Jones—we settled the whole 
affair to-night—marry, not care for him.”’ 

Marry, not care for him. As much 
repulsion as a man can feel, theoretically, 
toward a distractingly pretty little girl, 
not five feet distant from him in the moon- 
light, Roger feels at this moment toward 
Belinda O'Shea. Rose was right. The 
Vansittart blood runs in her veins, poor 
child, and the blood is bad! Scarce seven- 
teen yet, and she has the cold, mercenary 
instincts of a woman of thirty, and not by 
any meansa good woman of thirty, either ! 

** You are slow with your congratula- 
tions—and the match is really a desirable 
one, steppapa; not of course, for a mo- 
ment, speaking of Augustus personally. 
Bran-new villar at Clapham—if he does 
leave out a few of his h’s, poor fellow, he 
makes up amply for them with his r’s—vil- 
lar at Clapham, opera box, diamonds. My 
appearance is greatly improved by dia- 
monds, is it not?’’ Holding up a pen- 
dant of the saint’s necklace between her 
fingers. 

‘* Certainly. What lily is not im- 
proved by alittle paint? All that glitter- 
ing finery is Mr. Jones’s first offering, I 
presume,”’ 

** No,’ answers Belindacalmly. ‘There 
has not been time, I am sorry to say, for 
offerings yet. He walked home with me 
after 1 left you and Rose at the Casino 
(poor Augustus felt, as I did, that our 
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company was not wanted), and I invited 
him in, just to keep me company while I 
ate my supper. And he proposed.”’ 

‘* He proposed. And you ” 

** Accepted him, steppapa—what else 
should 1 do? And then, when I was 
alone again, the thought struck me of 
borrowing Burke’s Sunday silk, just to 
see how I liked the taste of fine clothes ; 
and I stole this necklace, sir, from the 
throat of the old Beata who lives on our 
second landing—a paste necklace only, 
not real diamonds such as I shall have 
when [am Mrs. Augustus Jones! Was 
it wicked, I wonder?’’ sudden com- 
punction for the sacrilege she has com- 
mitted coming back upon her, ‘* Captain 
Temple, do you think now the blessed 
old saints, when they are once safe in 
heaven, ever trouble themselves about the 
jewels they have left behind them on 
earth ?”’ 

Roger is silent. Belinda‘’s worldliness 
has repulsed him to such a degree that he 
ean no longer smile at her rattling talk ; 
and still she fascinates him more and 
more. Girlish she is not: deliberately, 
in cold blood, has she not sold herself to 
a man she despises, openly glorying in the 
bargain? Feminine she is not: right well 
can he imagine those eyes of hers flash- 
ing, those lips quivering with the fierce 
excitement of a bull-fight. Innocent she 
is not: witness the stories she told them 
at the Casino, the gusto with which, ten 
minutes ago, she sustained her part of 
Lagrimas! And still, devoid though she 
be of every virtue that can be catalogued, 
there is in her acharm more potent than 
all the cardinal virtues put together. 
Some few exceptional people exist in this 
world who are a law unto themselves ; 
people endowed with that rarest of gifts, 
the fine flavor of perfect originality, and 
whose qualities are not to be mehsured 
out by the common foot-rule of good and 
evil. Belinda is one of them. And Rog- 
er Temple, cruel malice of fate, is precise- 
ly the man to appreciate the wild bitter- 
sweetness of her character to the utter- 
most. Men of his semi-poetie stamp fall 
in love often with conventional dolls, as 
he has done ; marry conventional dolls, as 
he will do; and, pathetically conscious 
that the nearest relations of their lives 
have been incomplete, go to their grave 
without tasting the nectar of true passion 
once, for sheer lack of opportunity. But 
let opportunity come! Let a woman, 
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fresh and faulty from nature’s hand, cross 
their path 

Well, our little story of elective affini- 
ties has not progressed as far as that yet. 
Roger is engaged to Rose, Belinda to Mr. 
Jones; and Belinda and Roger are noth- 
ing to each other, for one more quarter of 
an hour at all events. 

They taik on and on, and presently Au- 
gustus is forgotten, and presently Rose. 
Belinda is Lagrimas again, and Roger the 
wandering Englishman who has fallen 
but too quickly a victim to Lagrimas’s 
charms. By and by the air, all at once, 
grows fresh ; a flicker of pink light begins 
to show above the glorious chain of moun- 
tain peaks toward the east, and with a 
start Belinda realizes that it is morning 
—that Miss Burke will be back before 
noon, that Roger is the lover of Rose, and 
that she has decided to spend her life at 
Clapham with Mr. Augustus Jones! 

* Captain Temple, do you know that 
the sun is going to rise, that we have 
been out here since midnight, you and 1? 
I] hope you never mean to talk of refurm- 
ing me again. Oh, if Rose knew! Shall 
you tell her?” 

** Shall vou tell Mr. Jones, Belinda? ”’ 

And then their eyes meet, with a sweet 
sudden look of intimacy; they have been 
acquainted now near upon a dozen hours, 
and the girl questions him no more. 

They bid good-by and part; the tacit 
promise exchanged, though no word of 
promise be spoken, of seeing each other at 
the same place and time to-morrow night. 
And then, left alone to conscience and _ to- 
bacco, Roger Temple, it may be hoped, 
feels some misgivings as to the wisdom of 
his first attempt at reformation, some 
doubts as to the safety of this close neigh- 
borhood of balconies. As for Belinda— 
Belinda has passed her seventeen years of 
life, reader, in a moral atmosphere un- 
favorable to the development of casuistic 
niceties, and she is simply in a seventh 
heaven of happiness. Really in love with 
Roger Temple, after one night's flirtation 
on a balcony, she is not; but she is inthe 
state dangerously apt to precede real love 
in a very young and very natural girl's 
heart. Vanity sweetly flattered, imagina- 
tion kindled, just the least little delight- 
ful thrilling sense of treading on thin ice 
aroused, Oh, blessed prudishness that 
made Rose banish him from beneath the 
roof of her hotel! Oh, blessed chance 
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that sent him to a room and balcony in 
the Maison Lohobiague! Stealing to the 
dusky mirror, she smiles at her own im- 
age in the day-dawn, unwittingly loosens 
the half-dead passion-flower from her hair, 
then, exchanging Miss Burke’s training 
silk for her own shabby Cinderella frock, 
creeps down to the second floor with the 
borrowed brilliants, and actually gives 
the saint’s cold hand a kiss of gratitude 
as she replaces them. 

Poor good old Beata—shut away in her 
glass-case, from moonlight, flower-scents, 
handsome faces; from all the pleasant 
things we still enjoy and sin through in the 
flesh! Something in the peculiar waxy 
flavor of the hand carries Belinda back, 
in remembrance, to the days of the Lrish 
convent, when her highest reward for any 
exceptional good conduct was to be held 
aloft and allowed to salute the fingers or 
toes of some glass-encased beatitude. The 
remembrance leads on toanother. At the 
end of the convent garden, sheltered by 
thickest growing wych-elms, was a cer- 
tain walk, from whence could be seen, 
through iron railings, the world—the 
wicked outer world of men and women, 
passing along one of the smaller streets of 
Cork. None of the small children were 
ever allowed to tread that walk; and to 
deter them thence, the old French nun 
who watched their play used to speak of 
it, beneath her breath, as ‘‘le bout du 
monde.”? No good little girl could surely 
wish to go to the ** bout du monde!”’ 
And Belinda did wish it passionately, and 
though she obeyed the letter of the injunc- 
tion through love—her highest, only law— 
never ceased to guze with longing eyes 
toward the spot whose forbidden ima- 
gined delights rendered all the legitimate 
garden walks so tasteless. 

Does the same taint of primeval sin lurk 
in her heart still? 

When she returns up stairs, she peeps 
once more through the dilapidated yene- 
tian at her neighbor's balcony ; she smells 
the odor of his pipe, muses awhile on 
Lagrimas, Granada, Alhambra — her 
** bout du monde’? now—— 

And then she goes to her pillow and 
dreams ; not of any perplexing questions 
of mevm and tuum ; not of Rosie's lover, 
not of her own ; but of boleros, bull-fights, 
henroost robbing with Costa, and similar 
every-day diversions of her vagabond 
life. 

















A CONTRIBUTION TO SHAKESPEARIAN STUDY. 


AN ‘Attempte to rescue that aunciente English Poet and Play-wrighte, Maistér Williame 


Shakspeare, from the many errours fuulsely charged on him . . 2. 6 es ee @ 


; and 


to let him speak for himself as right well he wotteth. 





HE following passages, taken from 
various criticisms of Shakespeare’s 
tragedy of ‘‘ Hamlet,’’ provoke some re- 
flections on the critical treatment of this 
remarkable play. 

Gvethe asserts that it was Shakes- 
peare’s intention in Hamlet “ to exhibit 
the effects of a great action imposed as a 
duty upon a mind too feeble for its accom- 
plishment ;** the great Dane being of a 
‘pure, highly moral disposition, but 
without that energy of soul which consti- 
tutes the hero.”’ 

Coleridge says that ‘‘ one of Shakes- 
peare’s modes of creating character is to 
conceive any one intellectual or moral 
fault in morbid excess, and then to place 
himself, Shakespeare, thus mutilated or 
diseased, under given circumstances ;’’ 
and that in ‘*Hamlet’’ ‘* he wished to ex- 
emplify the moral necessity of an equili- 
brium between the real and imaginary 
world.”’ 

Mr. Hudson speaks of Ophelia in this 
wise : ‘* The soul of innocence and gentle- 
ness, wisdom seems to radiate from her 
insensibly as fragrance is exhaled from 
flowers. In the rounded equi- 
poise of her character we miss not the ab- 
sent element (intelligence or rather intel- 
lectuality), because there is no vacancy to 
be supplied; and high intellect would 
strike us rather as a superfluity thana 
supplement; its voice would rather drown 
than complete the harmony of the other 
tones.”’ 

Mrs. Jamieson regards Ophelia as ‘ far 
more conscious of being loved than of loy- 
ing ; and yet loving in the silent depths 
of her young heart far more than she is 
loved. Hamlet has no thought to link his 


terrible destiny with hers; he cannot 
marry her; be cannot reveal to her, 
young, gentle, innocent as she is, the 
terrific influences which have changed the 
whole current of his life and purposes.” 
Without stopping to ask whether some 
of these ideas are not a little transcenden- 





Seeble for its accomplishment.”’ 


tal, let us accept them as they are, and 
test them by simpler and more accurate 
notions of dramatic effect. 

Emotion, or feeling, forms the capital 
of dramatic art ; to display the conflict of 
feeling is the aim, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, of the dramatist. Emotion in 
its diverse manifestations may or may not 
be morbid ; we consider it as natural and 
not morbid so long as there is any appear- 
ance of emotion being under the dominion 
of reason. Shakespeare undoubtedly ap- 
previated at its proper value the funetion- 
al power of the intellect, by which the 
emotions are regulated and disciplined. 
If, then, the true relation of feeling to 
thought was clear in his mind, how could 
he depict a man of ‘a pure, highly moral 
disposition,’ physiologically complete, 
healthy in all physical, emotional, and 
mental attributes, as ** feeble in will’? 
If we recognize the will as prompted by 
emotion, and made manifest by physical 
energy, under the guidance of the judg- 
ment, it is easy to find a cause for Ham- 
let’s dilatoriness in something else than 
“a great action imposed on a mind too 
Goethe, 
it may be supposed—using Coleridge’s 
method in regard to Shakespeare—true to 
his German instinct, accounted for Ham- 
let's dilatoriness by a wasting of time in 
meditation. Whether Shakespeare, sub- 
ject to artistic instinct, intended to do 
more than prolong the action of the piece 
to meet the requirements of the plot he 
had selected, is a question; he certainly 
shows that Hamlet could not act merely 
from suspicion, nor in obedience to the 
Ghost’s injunction, without some outward 
as well as inward sanction for the aveng- 
ing deed. Had he taken life in a moment 
of impulse, with the guilt of his uncle not 
fully established, it would have appeared 
to the world as retaliation and nothing 
more, In working out the dramatic prob- 
lem of his tragedy, Shakespeare not only 
demonstrates the guilt’of Hamlet’s uncle, 
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and makes him stand forth self-convicted, 
but, as a sort of underplot, the con- 
comitant guilt of the weak, foolish, and 
corrupt beings by whom his herv is 
surrounded. This is the best response 
to Goeth’’s supposition. 

Coleridge would explain a dramatic 
problem, full of healthy devices, by imag- 
ining its author in a ‘* mutilated or dis- 
eased’? condition. All we can say to this 
is, we do not employ a cracked mirror to 
obtain a true reflection! 

The ** rounded equipvise *’ of Ophelia’s 
character, which Mr. Hudson laboriously 
attempts to improve by the absence of 
‘* intellectuality,’’ receives consideration 
further on, 

In regard to the comment of Mrs. Ja- 
mieson, one may ask how, in the psycho- 
logical order of things, a woman can be 
**more conscivus of being loved than of 
loving, and yet loving far more than she 
is loved”? Why should not Hamlet 
‘link his terrible destiny ’’ with that of 
Ophelia, and reveal to her whatever an 
honest and sympathetic woman in such 
circumstances ought to know? Critical 
expressions of this sort, by such author- 
ities, tempt one to exclaim with Hora- 
tio, ** These are but wild and whirling 
words, my lords! ”’ 

The mistake of these commentators lies 
in an attempt to explain the conduct of 
Shakespeare’s personages by sentimental 
and ideal conceptions of their own; they 
assign motives to and deduce effects from 
his dramatic situations other than those 
which belong to a natural evolution of 
moral and intellectual forces. Certain 
characters, for instance, with marked good 
traits, and whose misfortunes as they are 
developed excite sympathy, are not held 
rigidly responsible for the weaknesses 
which wreck them and on which the moral 
catastrophe hinges. Let us take Mac- 
beth. This personage possesses many 
virtues, or, in other words, noble traits of 
character, but in certain directions is 
weak ; his sins, consequently, are ascribed 
to his ambitious wife. Ingo, again, as 
Mr. Hudson tells us, is ‘‘intellectuality 
itself’’; Othello, therefore, so noble, is 
not answerable for a crime due to the 
** intellectuality ’’ of his ancient; Othello 
** deserves the more respect and honor for 
being taken in by him.’’ The defects 
and passions of ,human nature, which 
Shakespeare artistically presents in con- 
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crete activity and in harmony with moral 
ends, are so transfigured through the 
idealistic vapor of the critic’s mind as to 
lose their identity. A method of this 
kind leads of course to paradox.. The ele- 
ment of evil which underlies misery 
vanishes in a cloud of benevolent commis- 
eration. The crities force ** poetic’ jus- 
tice on Shakespeare which he never 
thought of. Did certain characters really 
possess the qualities with which the com- 
mentators endow them, they would of 
necessity act the very reverse of what 
Shakespeare makes them act. Were 
Ophelia, for example, as perfect as Mr. 
Hudson or as innocent as Mrs. Jamieson 
conceives her to be, she would be the 
woman par excellence fitted fur Hamlet’s 
wife. The moment her affections were 
enlisted she would be as true as steel ; 
every emotion would centre on him and 
his career ; Polonius, as her father, and 
all the kings and queens in the world, 
could not directly or indirectly shake her 
faith in him; she would remain constant 
through instinet, as some would say, but, 
as may be better said, through the moral 
accord of her nature with Hzemlet’s. 
Shakespeare required no concessicns from 
nature in the attainment of his dramatic 
ends, 

The ethical principle is a goldew thread 
by which one obtains a clue to the mys- 
teries of Shakespeare’s genius. Only as 
it is taken up historically can its dramatic 
importance be fully perceived. Hamlet, 
in accordanee with the moral development 
of humanity, is the modern ideal of man, 
the poetic symbol, up to Shakespeare’s 
time, of human experience and culture. 
He is not alone a Greek incarnation of 
physical beauty, but also the intellectual 
and moral incarnation of the Christian 
cycle; true to himself and faithful to 
others, he estimates men according to the 
Christian test of personal integrity ; he is 
the pattern of human excellence in all 
temporal and social relationships. The 
action of Hamlet’s career, from an emo- 
tional point of view, begins with the re- 
vulsion of feeling which arose in his 
breast through the sad consciousness of 
human frailty foreed upon him by the 
conduct of his mother. He had cherished 


her as fondly as his dead father, and she 
commits in his eyes an unpardonable sin ; 
she marries ‘‘a little month” after that 
father’s death. 


He views the act as de- 
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liberate sensuality, an indelicate violation 
of true sentiment, and it moves him to the 
centre of his being. Maternal depravity 
naturally leads him to introspection, and 
thus to a judgment of others. He be- 
comes moody, and is in this state of mind 
on the opening of the play. When the 
Ghost appears and confirms the suspicions 
slowly developing through a study of the 
motives of those around him, he deter- 
mines to test the integrity of everybody 
with whom he is brought in contact. 
Horatio is the first one canvassed. Of 
him, however, Hamlet is sure. He is the 
tranquil mirror of what Hamlet would 
himself like to be had he no cause of in- 
ward disturbance. He declares that Ho- 
ratio is 





* e’en as just A man 

As e’er (his) conversation cop d withal.” 
Hamlet likewise confides in the Ghost. 
He calls him an ‘“ old true-penny,’’ and 
will wager on him fora thousand pounds. 
He believes sincerely that both Horatio 
and the Ghost would do to others as they 
would like to be done by. 

Hamlet rebels against his mother’s 
charge of seeming to mourn, because his 
own integrity is impeached by the charge, 
and it comes with a bad grace from one 
who should mourn with him: 


* Seems, madam! nay, it is; 1 know net seems.” 


He appreciates the tender relationship 
between mother and child because he is a 
dutiful son. Fearful of forgetting him- 
self and of appearing the slave of passion, 
when, reversing the order of nature, he 
rebukes the parent whose natural right 
it is to rebuke him, he says, boti to fortify 
and to justify his sincerity : 
“Let me be cruel, not unnatural: 

I will speak daggers to her, but use none; 
My tongue and soul in this be hypocrites.” 
Hamlet enjoins the friends who witness 
his interview with the Ghost to be faithful 
to him when he * puts an antic disposi- 
tion on’’; and not to betray him with 
‘* headshakes,”’ ** doubtful phrases,’”’ and 
other hypocritical signs implying that 
they could communicate something if they 
only had a mind to tell. The test of in- 
tegrity is carried into advising the play- 
ers not to ‘* o’erstep the modesty of na- 
ture.” The prominent dialogues of the 
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play hinge on integrity: that between 
Polonius and Hamlet, when the former 
makes a fool of himself by admitting that 
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he sees a whale; that between Hamlet, 
Ruzencrantz, and Guildenstern, in which 
Hamlet begs them to play on the pipe be- 
cause it is as easy as lying; that in which 
Laertes behavior for 
Ophelia, who rejoins by recommending 
him to practise what he preaches ; that 
likewise in which Polonius closes his dis- 
course to Laertes with ‘lo thine own 
self be true’’; and finally, the most im- 
pressive of all, that thrilling scene with 
his mother in which Hamlet renders her 
conscious of her depravity, and judges her 
according to the acknowledged standard 
of womanly rectitude, 

One illustration more shows the value 
of the test of personal integrity: it is 
Hamlet’s relationships with Ophelia. 
Hamlet’s treatment of Ophelia puzzles 
readers, playgoers, and the commentators ; 
he appears unjust and mad, and she as his 
**victim.’”’ Such behavior toa gentle, in- 
nocent woman is felt to be unworthy of a 
noble man, and inconsistent with the ideal 
completeness of one ** infinite in reason.”’ 
Apologies are made for Hamlet on the 
score that the murder of his father absorb- 
ed his faculties and made him forgetful 
of his duties to his elected mistress. There 
is in his case no Lago, as with Othello, 
out of whom to make a moral scapegoat. 
But Shakespeare commits no blunder in 
the management of the sentiments. 
Ophelia and her fate demonstrate the 
vast compass of his subtle, practical, and 
accurate imagination. 

Fully to understand Ophelia requires 
some knowledge of the old story of Ham- 
blett, from which Shakespeare borrowed 
the framework of his play. It isa tale 
of barbaric details, crude and somewhat 
revolting in its situations, and yet highly 
dramatic. Shakespeare, in accepting and 
improving on the suggestions of this story, 
has to endow medizval figures with mod- 
ern sentiments ; that is to say, accommo- 
date situations and actions peculiar to 
barbarism with conceptions of life char- 
acteristic of the refined Renaissance epoch, 
The character of Ophelia, therefore, is a 
remarkable transformation. In the old 
story an attempt is made to entrap Ham- 
blett by decoying him into a retired place 
and there subjecting him to the temptation 
of a beautiful woman, a Delilah that is 
expected to wheedle him to his ruin. 
This personage is the archetype of the 
Ophelia of the modern tragedy, the 


prescribes good 
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** beautiful woman ”’ serving to betray the 
hero. Shakespeare, of course, modifies 
the situation. Modern culture demands 
more exalted motives for conduct and 
more refined types of character in the il- 
lustration of a similar scheme of senti- 
ment. Female beauty introduced for car- 
nal temptation, as in the old story, would 
be out of place ina modern tragedy, the 
central idea of which is a mastery of pas- 
sion. ‘The ideal of manhood of Shake- 
speare’s day, a being strong through intel- 
lectual discipline, and able to comprehend 
the conditions of a pure life, is not a sub- 
ject for betrayal through the senses, like 
the pagan Greek or the Hebrew Samson. 


The question accordingly naturally 
arises, what is the veal character of 
Ophelia? A false conception of her be- 


fogs our understanding. If we form our 
idea of her by what Shakespeare makes 
her say and do, losing sight of the exqui- 
site pathetic imagery so pertinent to her 
mnisfortunes, we find that she was gentle 
and amiable, but a very weak personage ; 
a good daughter and sister, dutiful in 
paternal and fraternal associations, but 
nothing more; in the superior relation- 
ship of an affianced woman she is weighed 
in the balance and found wanting. ‘To 
suppose that Ophelia is the equal of Ham- 
let, the paragon of womanly as he is of 
manly attributes, is a misconception of 
her nature. Let us see how the theory is 
supported by Shakespeare himself. 

No doubt exists concerning Hamlet's 
love for Ophelia, and her love for him. 
Both give proofs of mutual attachment. 
Neither entertains any suspicion or mis- 
trust of the other. Suddenly Ophelia de- 
nies Hamlet access to her, refusing his 
gifts and letters, and avoiding his pres- 
ence. Polonius says: 

“T precepts gave her 
That she should lock herself from his resort, 
Admit no messengers, receive no tokens; 
Which done, she took the fruits of my advice.” 

Hamlet, the upright man, naturally 
looks on such conduct in an upright wo- 
man as strange. Ophelia had been con- 
fiding, and is now cool without cause. His 
honor is involved. He determines to clear 
up the mystery in his usual way, Intense 
mental agony precedes the effort. Ophe- 
lia herself tells the story : 

* As I was sewing in my chamber, 
Lord Hamlet, with his doublet all unbraced ; 
No hat upon his head ; his stockings foul’d, 
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Ungarter’d, and down gyved to his ankle ; 

Pale as his shirt; his knees knocking each 
other, 

And with a look so piteous in purport, 

As if he had been loosed out of hell, 

To speak of horrors—he comes before me. 


. . . . . 


He took me by the wrist, and held me hard ; 
Then goes he to the length of all his arm, 
And, with his other hand thus o’er his brow, 
He falls to such perusal of my face, 

As he would draw it. Long stay’d he so; 

At last, a little shaking of mine arm, 

And thrice his kead thus waving up and down, 
He rais’d a sigh so piteous and profound, 

As it did seem to shatter all his bulk, 

And end his being. That done, he lets me go, 
And, with his head over his shoulder turn’d, 
He seem’d to find his way without his eyes ; 
For out o’ doors he went without their help, 
And to the last bended their light on me.” 


Ophelia’s passivity while undergoing 
scrutiny undoubtedly confirms Hamlet's 
suspicions of her. Whatever it might be 
at other times, her behavior on this occa- 
sion is not that of a woman of acute and 
refined sensibility. ‘Take that of another 
of Shakespeare’s women in a similar situ- 
ation. There is a scene in *‘ Othello”’ in 
which we have the same circumstance : 
Othello mistrusts Desdemona, and scruti- 
nizes her as Hamlet did Ophelia : 

Othello. . . . 
Look in my face. 

Desdemona. What horrible fancy ’s this ? 


Let me see your eyes. 


Upon my knees, what doth your speech import? 
I understand a fury in your words, 
But not the words. 

A nature like Desdemona’s, superior 
both in feeling and intellect, cannot brook 
even the shadow of mistrust. Ophelia, 
adically different, instead of being alarm- 
ed and questioning Hamlet sympatheti- 
cally, stared at him in mute amazement, 
the only emotion she experienced being 
that of a commonplace fear. ‘* Alas, my 
lord,’’ she says to her father, after leav- 
ing Hamlet, ‘‘ I have been so affrighted ! ”’ 
Were Ophelia the ‘ rounded equipoise’ 
we are told she was, a complete noble wo- 
man like Desdemona, she would have met 
Hamlet's searching eye with a ready ex- 
planation, and thus have saved herself 
from perdition. 

But Hamlet must be fully satisfied. He 
is not infinite in faculties and noble in 
reason for nothing, even in love mat- 
ters. He must have proof of Ophelia’s 
weakness as indisputable as that of the 
guilt of his uncle. Old Polonius, the 
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plotter of his daugbter’s ruin, gives him 
the desired opportunity. Polonius con- 
trives to have Hamlet encounter Ophelia 
in a place where their dialogue can be 
overheard, which arrangement Hamlet is 
aware of. ‘This interview is one of those 
which best show Shakespeare’s wonder- 
ful grasp of intellectuai resources. When 
sensibility is wholly lacking or weak, and 
the mind is inert, the only way to impress 
a nature of this stamp is to employ irony. 
Hamlet probes the depths of Ophelia’s 
mind and tests her truthfulness by ironi- 
cal allusions which, if she were organical- 
ly sensitive like Desdemona, would have 
stung her to the quick. He refuses to 
receive back the gifts he had mgde to her ; 
she replies : 


“ To the noble mind 
Rich gifts wax poor when givers prove unkind.” 


This beautiful expression surprises 
Hamlet, who, thinking he may have 
wrongfully judged her, exclaims: 


Ha, ha! are you bonest ? 

Oph. My lord ! 

Ham. Are you fair ? 

Oph. What means your lordship ? 

Ham. That if you be honest and fair, your 
honesty should admit no discourse to your beau- 
ty. 
Oph. Could beauty, my lord, have better 
commerce than with honesty ? 

Ham, Ay, truly; for the power of beauty 
will sooner transform honesty from what it is to 
a bawd, than the force of honesty can translate 
beauty into his likeness ; this was some time a 
paradox, but now the time gives it proof. I did 
love you once. 

Oph. Indeed, my lord, you made me believe so. 

Ham. You should not have believed me; for 
virtue cannot so inoculate our old stock, but we 
shall relish of it. I loved you not. 

Oph. I was the more deceived. 

Ham. Get thee to a nunnery; why wouldst 
thou be a breeder of sinners ? Tam myself in- 
different honest ; but yet 1 conld accuse me of 
such things, that it were better my mother had 
not borne me. Iam very proud, revengeful, am- 
bitious ; with more offences at my back than I 
have thoughts to put them in, imagination to 
give them shape, or time to act themin. What 
should such feliows as I do, crawling between 
heaven and earth? We are arrant knaves all ; 
believe none of us. Go thy way to a nunnery. 
Where's your father ? 

Oph. At home, my lord. 


Hamlet is satisfied ; Ophelia telis him a 
deliberate falsehood, Her father is not at 


home, and she knows it. Whatever con- 


cessions man may make to man, he will 
not tolerate lying in a woman professing 
’ to love him. 


Hamlet, being fully satis- 
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fied that Ophelia is the plastic tool of his 
enemies, bids her farewell, uttering that 
terrible invective which, in its scathing 
rebuke of female weakness, is only paral- 
leled by the subsequent and graver rebuke 
of his mother. 

Some may excuse Ophelia on the ground 
of obedience to her father. Shakespeare, 
in an analogous situation, thinks differ- 
ently. Desdemona, canvassing the causes 
of distrustful emotion in Othello, says : 


“ If, haply, you my father do suspect, 


Why, I have lost him too.” 


Sympathy for Ophelia on account of her 
youth, gentleness, and misfortunes, can- 
not blind one to imperfections of character 
designedly presented in the elucidation 
of a problem in human nature. In the 
ideal treatment of the affections, Shake- 
speare shows that no intermediary is al- 
lowed to interfere with the highest of all. 

lt is not surprising that Ophelia be- 
came insane. Her insanity was in the 
order of and consonant with her mental 
condition. Ophelia did not possess the 
vigorous mind of Desdemona; she could 
not live sanely without sume one to lean 
on. Her lover lost, also her father by his 
hand, her brother absent, distrusting the 
Queen, who seemed to be kind, but who 
was an accomplice with others in her mis- 
fortunes—not a friend left—it was natural 
that her mind should give way; lacking 
energy, and feeble both in conscience and 
intelligence, she could only realize that 
she had been betrayed by the tricks of 
those dearest to her, and that she was her- 
self an innocent victim. 

Personal integrity seems, then, to have 
been the foremost idea in Shakespeare’s 
mind in working out the moral and in- 
tellectual problem of Hamlet. Conscious- 
ly or unconsciously, he presents dramati- 
cally a type of human character the pro- 
duct of ages of Christian discipline. He 
illustrates the noblest conception of that 
discipline that it is possible to give us in 
secular relationship. He exhibits the 
triumph of moral and intellectual power, 
refined by long culture, over passions and 
propensities characteristic of times pre- 
ceding his own. Hamlet, for the Renais- 
sance epoch, in which Shakespeare lived 
and thought, is the ideal of manhood, as 
taphael’s Madonna is, for the same epoch, 
the ideal of womanhood, Both are beau- 
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tiful artistic types of human development; the genius of the meditative North, and 
both indicate the flowering periods of — the latter of the sunny, exuberant South ; 
the intellectual forces which produced both are developed through a contempla- 
them. One is a literary incarnation of tion of Nature’s most beautiful and most 
thought, and the other a plastic incarna- varied objects. 

tion of form ; the former the product of J. Duran. 
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NE evening as the bells were striking nine, 

I passed a woman grinding out old tunes 
From an old organ—execrable — 
That rasped the soul, and made the hearer hate 
The city and himself and everything. 
A cold east wind drew through the narrow streets, 
The pavements shone with damp; but like a shape 
Of stone, grown from the stones beneath, around, 
She sat, and ground her doleful discords out, 
Which seemed to utter all the misery 
Of a great city where the weak are crushed, 


Quickly I passed, just glancing at her face ; 

My sisters, what a gray old withered face! 

Had she no children, sitting there alone 

At nine o’clock that frosty autumn night, 

While happy dames sat safe and warm among 
Their children and grandchildren, blithely telling 
Old stories of the days when they were young, 

Or dozing, dreamed? I thought of my own mother, 
And backward turned, although my purse was lean, 
To drop a penny in the woman’s box. 

She did not loose a wrinkle of her face, 

That stony, ash-hued face, nor look at me, 

Nor stir, and silently I turned away ; 

No word had I for that still, fixed despair, 

Which asked no pity, hoped for no reprieve. 


Still in the cold gray city by the sea, 
Though I no longer tread its dreary streets, 
The woman sits, and ever will, for me, ‘ 
A shape of stone, that neither hopes nor grieves. 

And she seems to me the soul 

Of a city that was young 

So long, so long ago, it has forgotten 

That it ever was young and fair, 

And waits in sullen despair 

For the end. O man, O woman, 

Will justice never be done? 

And ever the waiting soul, 

From its stupor of dull despair, 


Seems to mutter, ‘‘ Beware, beware! ”’ M. R. W 
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CHAPTER I. 


HE sat alone by the window ; her book 
had fallen into her lap und her 
hands lay listlessly across it, while her 
eyes looked without over the sunny green 
landscape and saw nothing of what they 
gazed upon. She was lost indeep thought, 
searching with a purpose into her own 
soul as if to feel sure that no germ there 
lying had escaped her scrutiny, so that no 
future blossom or fruit should surprise 
her, springing from some undeveloped 
and ignored possibility in her nature. It 
isa rare thing for any of us to undertake, 
and rarer toaccomplish ; most of us shrink 
from the attempt to fathom our depths to 
their bottom, to weigh our own powers 
exactly, to know surely what we can or 
cannot do; we like better to have a ¢erra 
incognita lying without our every-day na- 
ture, a shadowy land of possibilities 
vague and vast, in which we may be 
stronger, clearer, wiser, nobler than we 
have ever proved ourselves. It is our limk 
with the infinite, this border land about 
our souls, which is not mapped out and 
traversed by beaten, dusty, trampled 
tracks of commonplace travel; and we 
feel in a dim way that even if we force 
ourselves to the task of self-measurement 
and self-knowledge, our success can be but 
a partial one; we may know what we 
are, but we know not what we may be, 
as poor Ophelia says with the strange 
wisdom of madness. 

But these were not Eleanor’s thoughts 
on that June afternoon. The truth and 
limpidity of her soul, as she gazed into it, 
gave her a sense of sureness and strength 
and repose that comes only to a conscious- 
ly true soul, and comes only from its in- 
nate power. She was thinking over the 
words she had spoken but the day before 
to Walter Gordon when he had told her 
that he loved her and asked her to marry 
him. She had said: “I have always 
known I could love and would love but 
once. I love you, and I will always be 
true toyou. Words are not mine as they 
are yours, to do with as I will, but I love 
you and I am your very own.” These 
words or words like them she had said, 


and now she thought them over and knew 
that they were simply true. She knew, 
with a deep conviction past all doubting, 
girl of eighteen as she was, that she loved 
this man, and that whatever her future 
might hold for her, it could contain no 
influence strong enough to unseat her 
love for him from its throne in her heart. 
That heart was one of those rare flowers 
that bloom once in their lifetime and then 
shed forth a concentrated century of 
fragrance and odor. She had no capa- 
city fur superficial feelings, such as form 
all that most of us know of love, com- 
pounded of sentiment, fancy, and passion ; 
but love, when it came to her, formed part 
and parcel of her heart, did not float about 
her in golden exhalations, exquisite but 
ephemeral; so it had been with the one 
or two natural affections of her life. She 
had been early left alone in the world, and 
yet the ties of love which had bound her 
young heart even then had seemed closer 
than they are wont to be. When she 
first met Walter Gordon her heart was 
untouched ; the simplicity and reality of 
her nature had guarded her from those 
grazes of feeling, those entanglements of 
fancy that come to some women once and 
again before their hearts are possessed by 
a controlling passion. In her there 
seemed to be no power of playing fast and 
loose with her own feelings or with those 
of others. By the law of her being she 
was to love without hesitation or imper- 
fection, without flaw or fear, faithfully and 
utterly, She met him and she loved him ; 
it was the perfection of the love of which 
we all know somewhat, and the love that 
we gild with every lustre but enduring- 
ness, and which lacks nothing to perfect 
itsave steadfastness—first love ; but with 
her these were added, and she loved him 
at eighteen and for her life. 

They had known each other but a short 
time when they became betrothed to one 
another. Her extreme beauty, a beauty 
at onve radiant and severe in the perfec- 
tion of its lines, her nobility and sim- 
plicity of nature, seemed to place her on 
a pedestal above other women ; and what 
ever were Walter Gordon’s faults and 
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weaknesses, he never failed to feel and 
respond to the attraction ofa nature higher 
than his own. He was a creature with 
noble qualities and great gifts, sweet to the 
core, tender-hearted and generous, with a 
thirst for love and a great power of win- 
ning it. He had every gift that Eleanor 
lacked. And yet the two or three grand 
things which made up her character into 
its simple massive grandeur, were things 
that he craved and needed, not only be- 
cause he had them not withia himself, but 
because he had a natura! thirst after them. 
So they two came together and seemed 
the counterparts of one another. A mu- 
tual transfurmation seemed wrought, and 
he was all that she was, while she seemed 
possessed of all his gifts through love. 
His words of love still seemed to sound 
in her ears as she sat by the window 
where we found her at the beginning of 
our story; he had not been long away. 
It was almost the first moment she had 
had to herself since his love had declared 
itself’, and in that solitary hour of musing 
she had gathered all the past days as in a 
sheaf and bound them in one, and search- 
ing deep into her soul had found that its 
depths and shallows alike reflected his 
image. She felt strong, serene, and calm, 
as she sat there with the consciousness 
of her great love upon her. Strange as 
it may seem to sume women, it was her 
own love that gave her a sense of strength, 
not his. Not that his seemed in any way 
inadequate or weak ; to her it was like a 
gift of God, good and perfect ; but still, 
with the prescience of instinct, she stayed 
herself on her own heart; she loved him, 
and she knew that all things were possi- 


ble to her. They were much together in 
those days. She was staying in the coun- 


try with her friends the Kingslevs, and 
his own little place was near by; so in 
that June they were together as lovers 
are in an idyl or a dream—together in the 
delicious freshness of the early morning, 
together through the long, hot noonday, 
he reading to her or drawing while she 
worked, but every instant being bound 
one to the other by a new link, every day 
holding in its calendar of hours a myriad 
of little uneventful events, of incidents 
unmarked, unnoteworthy, save to them, 
of words and actions never to be forgot- 
ten, but treasured up and conned over, 
striking roots into their hearts. 
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The eve came of the day when she was 
to leave the Kiagsleys and go to her 
home in the city of , Whither he was to 
follow her in a few more weeks. 

They had been all talking together, a 
large party of young people, and then 
as the evening wore on Walter had man- 
aged to draw Eleanor aside from the oth- 
ers and secure a ¢éte-a-téte with her. 
They had been sitting in silence for a 
few moments in the moonlight, her eyes 
fixed on the heavens, his on her, when 
he spoke abruptly : 

** Do you know,”’ he said, ‘* sometimes 
I am afraid of you?” 

‘* How can that be?’’ she said, smiling 
and turning her clear blue eyes on him. 

**T don’t mean of you, but of what you 
are. Lamso human that to be so near a 
divinity, Isuppose, inspires me with dread. 
I want to take off my shoes sometimes ; 
as now, for instance, you look like an 
Alruna maiden, so high and cold and 
rapt. How will you ever bear with me 
when I lapse back into my poor human 
nature again and you see it? You see, 
dearest,” he went on, growing more ear- 
nest, ** [am brought to your level only by 
the great power of love, and lam so afraid 
lest some of these days you will see me as 
I was, as I suppose I am still, although I 
feel as if I were a different man since I 
loved you ; but, Eleanor, I am no believer 
in love’s radically changing any one’s 
character, and I am myself after all. 
Tell me, would you love me less? ”* 

** You could never do or be anything 
mean or base; you are yourself, and that 
is why I love you,”’ she said quickly. 

“* But if I did—not some base thing, 
that I trust I would not—but if I played 
truant to my better self in some way? 
I am not all of a piece like you. [ 
will tell you what brought this into my 
head. As I was waiting for you this 
evening, I picked up a volume of poetry 
on the table; it chanced to be Robert 
Browning’s ‘Men and Women,’ and lL 
opened it at ‘ Any Wife to Any Husband.’ 
Somehow the poem as I read it sank into 
my heart. I felt as if it were you speak- 
ing, and I have wanted ever since to hear 
you say that you would ‘ put a kiss of 
pardon on my brow ’twixt the leaves of 
coronet.’’’ His voice sank low, almost 
to a whisper, and was pleading in its tone 
as he uttered the last words 
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For a moment she was silent; the 
strangeness of his appeal silenced her, it 
seemed so strange that such a thought 
should have come to him with that poem, 
so strange that he should accept the posi- 
tion and throw himself on her love for ex- 
cuse. She would have thought that such 
a sketch possessed no power to penetrate 
him, that he was invulnerable to it; but 
she did not stop to think it out, it flashed 
through her, and then she spoke, impul- 
sively : 

** You will never need it, dearest; but, 
as you will take that man’s place, I will 
take the woman’s, and answer you in her 
very words. Listen; they are as true as if 
they were not poetry, only plain prose, 
and [ had written them: ° 


“Tt all comes to the same thing at the end. 
Since mine thou wast, mine art, and mine shalt 
be, @ 
Faithful or faithless, sealing up the sum 
Or lavish of my treasure, thou must come 
Back to the heart’s place here I keep for thee! ” 
She rose as she said the words, and her 
voice rang clear and true, though low; 
they went home to his heart and carried 
a deep sense of power and rest and sure- 
ness. 

** You are sure, are you not?”’ he said, 
clasping her hands ir his. 

** Quite sure,’ she answered ; ‘* you are 
mine, and nothing can separate us but 
your will; and, Walter, if you ever leave 
me, you will come back to the ‘ heart's 
place here I keep for thee.’ ”’ 

** [ll never leave it,’’ he said ; ** it wasa 
foolish fancy. You must go to rest—good- 
night; we will meet again to-morrow.”’ 

They parted, and he walked home 
through the fields and lanes in the yellow 
moonlight, musing and wondering; he 
was of a restless nature and forever being 
driven about by strong winds. Eleanor’s 
strong spirit seemed to anchor him more 
firmly than ever in his life. Her words 
had given him a sense of repose that was 
most unusual; again and again he said 
them over to himself. And her words had 
the rare property of always retaining a 
sense of reality in your memory; they 
never dwindled in power; they seemed 
like real living things, not mere symbols 
of ideas. How many times in the years 
that followed that nigit did those words 
of hers come back to Walter Gordon's 
mind, and with what a different echo did 
they repeat themselves ! 
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CHAPTER II. 


Tue three weeks were over, and Walter 
was walking rapidly from his hotel toward 
the house where Eleanor dwelt with an aunt 
and uncle, and where he should find her 
awaiting his arrival. If his relation to 
her had lacked anything, it had been ex- 
citement, at least all superficial excite- 
ment. Her love had been given as frankly, 
as freely, and as simply as a very Juliet’s, 
and no artificial obstacles had caused the 
stream of his feelings to become turbu- 
lent through opposition. So it was that 
he had unconsciously enjoyed the past few 
weeks, fur they had been the only ones 
since his first meeting with Eleanor that 
had the element of uncertainty in them. 
His nature was so complex and so imagi- 
native that simple joys seemed flavorless 
to him, and he was forever hungering af- 
ter a soupgon of insecurity to give them 
zest. So it was that when, a week after he 
had bidden her farewell at the station, the 
letter that follows had come to him, it 
had been just what he wanted. It in- 
deed distressed and agitated him; he 
longed to fly to her at once, with ardent, 
devoted words on his lips; but like a 
stormy petrel, his soul was in its proper 
element when distraught by a conflict ot 
feelings. Perhaps he had never loved her 
so wellas when he felt this first slight 
shock of feeling concerning her. It had 
all seemed too simple, tyo natural, too 
smooth ; not that Walter had ever said 
this to himself in words, but had he sub- 
jected himself to a species of analysis 
which is practised only by a very differ- 
ent rature from his, he would have known 
it to betrue. And it is not all unworthy, 
this feeling that made him and makes 
others like him crave excitement and 
lights and shades of feeling, to vary the 


serene fulness of the sun of love. No 
imaginative and sensitive nature can 
help craving these things. Its course 


of true love not only does not, but, to 
satisfy its requirements, should not run 
smooth, 

The very symmetry and beauty of Elea- 
nor’s character, while it commanded ad- 
miration, lacked the strange fascination 
and power to win, that a more wayward 
and incomplete nature often possesses, 
The letter had run thus: 


‘*T have thought very earnestly and 
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long, Walter, of what you said to me that 
last evening, and something in me seems 
to demand expression in answer to your 
words. Ido not feel sure that you know 
what it is that I must have from you if 
we are to be all in all to each other. I 
cannot feel other than I do, and I can 
never bear that you should be to me no 
more than most men are to their wives. I 
love you with an undivided love, and I 
have neither power nor desire to wander 
frem you. It is my only way of loving. 
I know I am, compared with you, narrow 
and, you may think, hard. I know that 
very likely this power of a single love is 
but the natural accompaniment of my 
want of power to attract, to fascinate, to 
sympathize with many people. If like 
you I could win with a smile or a sen- 
tence, if I had gone through life drawing 
hearts after me as a loadstune draws iron, 
and with as little conscious effort, no 
doubt I would feel a corresponding sympa- 
thy with those whom I swayed, and 
crumbs at least would fall to them from 
the table I have spread for you alone. 
But, dearest, it is not so with me, and I 
can never be other than miserable if it be 
so with you. If my great love cannot hold 
you as surely and perfectly mire as I, 
Walter, am yours, I can never be happy 
with you, nor can I make you happy. I 
have seen in my ponderings of these past 
few days visions, evoked by your words, of 
possibilities I dread to think of, abysses 
of suffering which make my head swim 
to look into, so dark and deep are they! 
In dealing with so solemn a question as 
one’s marriage, one must accept as facts 
one’s qualities of heart and mind; and I 
know that the Ethiopian could sooner 
change his skin than I my way of loving. 
It would not be mere ordinary pain, Wal- 
ter, I should suffer if you gave to any 
other woman anything I call mine; it 
would be a spiritual torture that would 
kill me, turn my heart to stone. . You 
must see how it is. Do not misunderstand 
me, dearest. I have an unlimited power 
of patience and faith and forgiveness. I 
could wait and trust in a future, however 
distant, and forgive a past, however cruel ; 
but to live in a present and share your 
heart, nay, your fancy and your senti- 
ment, your looks and smiles, with another 
woman, that is not in my power. Never 
dream that I am giving you up, but be- 
fore I bind you and myself together for 
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life let me be sure that we understand one 
another. If it is a mere spectre of my 
imagination that I have conjured up, you 
can exorcise it with one word. If not, if 
your words meant more than a moment’s 
humor, it is better that I should speak 
now. Remember, this is not a question 
for argument. You may prove to me a 
hundred times that you can love me better 
if you cast words aad smiles on every side 
as you approach me, but my heart is not 
strong enough nor my nature broad 
enough to feel the truth of what you say. 
1 see no man in the world but you, I would 
have you see no woman but me; and so it 
must be if we are to be happy together. 
Think well, and remember how much 
lighter the blow will be to me if I luse 
you now than later; sureness and repose 
will but deepen my love for you. Ido not 
want to bind you, I only want to feel 
that you are capable Of loving me freely, 
as I love you. You can tell me this. My 
whole heart is in this letter. 
** Your own always, 
** ELEANOR.” 

Walter’s answer had been as follows, 

and—bat let the letter come first : 


‘*My own, MY DEAREST: I can answer 
you with one word. IL love you with all 
my power, as entirely as you can love me. 
Your love is more perfect because you are 
yourself more perfect, more justly bal- 
anced ; but 1 love you as a mortal man 
may love, and I will live always by your 
ideal, trusting to grow more like it day by 
day. I am so paralyzed by your letter 
that my words desert me. I have only two 
or three very simple ones, but they seem 
to be coined out of my heart’s blood. I 
love you. I will be true to you. I trem- 
ble—who would not, who possessed a sou! ? 
—when you hold out to me a treasure un- 
matched on earth, and say, ‘Can you 
guard this against the world, and answer 
fer its safety?’ I fall on my knees, my 
darling, and bow my head. I am not 
worthy—who is worthy of you?—but I 
love you. 1 wiil be true to you. ‘ Lay 
thy sweet hands in mine and trust to me.’ 
I shall leave here as soon as is possible, 
but I fear not for ten days. I would 
rather you did not write to me. I will 
wait to hear my fate in spoken words, 

** T am your own, all your own, 

oe Ww. Gg.” 
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She was waiting for him that evening 
of which we have spoken, and in a few 
moments more the door would have been 
reached, when Gordon felt a hand laid on 
his shoulder as he strode rapidly along, 
and a familiar voice sounded in his ear. 
** Why, Walter, when did you come to 
town and where are you going?’’ It was 
Charley Haughton’s voice, a man whom 
Walter knew and liked moderately well. 
The men whom one meets on first emerg- 
ing from a month’s absence in the country 
are apt, if only acquaintances, to be for 
the moment elevated into friends, and one 
greets them with that overflow of cordiali- 
ty that results from the temporary damn- 
ing up of one’s superficial sympathies. 
They represent not only themselves, but 
the collected essence of social life, all the 
past and prospective, of clubs ball-rooms, 
and dinner parties, and they are clothed 
with an attraction not theirown. So Gor- 
don shook hands warmly with Haughton, 
to whom his usual greeting had been a 
good-natured “ How do, Haughton?’’ and 
slackened his pace. As they walked to- 
gether and talked over the news, a few 
moments brought them to the club-house 
whither Haughton was bound. 

** Come in.” 

**No, thank you. 
Just now I cannot.”’ 

“ Well, don’t make it too late, or you’ll 
miss hearing about Miss Manning, the new 
beauty ; all the men are wild about her; 
she’s a regular siren, sings and all the 
rest of it. I’m not poetical, you know, 
but, by Jove, she does make one think of 
—what’s that German name—the woman 
that sings the fisherman off the rocks and 
into the water?”’ 

** Lorelei, you mean.”’ 

** Yes, that’s it. De Vany and Pierson 
dine with her to-night and are to tell us 
about her, and I believe there is to bea 
wager of some kind laid about her. But 
come back before eleven, anyhow.”’ 

** T will,”’ laughed Gordon as he sprang 
down the steps. A few minutes brought 
him to the door, and his heart as he 
loved to feel it, when he rang the bell. 
He should see her soon, and the current 
of feeling swept through his soul and car- 
ried everything before it. In another 
moment he was alone with Eleanor. 
Walter was a natural actor ; he had just 
the drop of Gallic blood that leads one to 
make a dramatic point rather than sup- 
33 


I’ll come in later. 
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press it, as is the Anglo-Saxon instinct. 
When he closed the door behind him, he 
stood still, his eyes bent down. It was 
his impulse to do so, though he knew 
that Eleanor’s heart had spoken in his 
favor and that she was ready to be clasped 
in his arms. It gave him an additional 
quiver of emotion, factitious though it 
was, and he could not forego it. It was 
as just a calculation as if it had not been 
an impulsive one. In a moment more she 
spoke: ‘‘I thought you would never 
come—but why are you standing there?”’ 
He raised his eyes and saw her, radiant, 
fair, and pure, robed in white, all fra- 
grance and sweetness, standing by his 
side. At that moment his whole heart 
went out to her, and as he held her to his 
heart and pledged himself to her by every 
vow he could make words convey, and 
looks more eloquent than words, he was 
as wholly hers as she could wish. 

The hours went by swiftly, and Walter 
and Eleanor took no note of their flight. 
The slight shock of the past week seemed 
to have aroused in both of them a keener 
sense of the preciousness of their love; 
and while Walter had never seemed so 
earnest, so true and real in Eleanor’s 
eyes, she in her turn appeared to him to 
have become a hundred-fold more prodigal 
of words which he well knew were each 
one coined from the pure, unalloyed gold 
of her heart. 

‘Ts it not good of people not to have 
come here to-night?’’ said Eleanor, as the 
clock struck ten; ‘‘and now I am so 
happy, for it is too late for any one to 
come.”’ 

** Too late?’ said Walter, glancing at 
the clock. ‘* What, ten o’clock already!” 
His words recalled to him Haughton’s 
parting injunction, and an absurd, unac- 
countable feeling of shamefacedness came 
over him, as the impulse to leave Eleanor 
came with the recollection. Why is it 
that, to a nature like hers, love always 
brings with it the desire to have every 
impulse and desire of its beloved one 
brought into subjection and amenable to 
its influence? That the first and strong- 
est desire of such a heart should be to de- 
prive the creature it supremely loves of 
all independence, of all freedom, of all 
individuality upon which its seal has not 
been set? The broad arrow marking 
royalty’s possession must be branded by 
every act and feeling ; and just in propor- 
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tion to this desire is awakened by it ina 
heart like Walter’s—wayward, untamed, 
with an imaginative, passionate tempera- 
ment—an impulse to stray and wander 
away in strange pathways, picking flow- 
ers at its will. 

He could not bring himself to say sim- 
ply, ‘‘ My dearest, I promised Charley 
Haughton to meet him at theclub at ten,”’ 
because he felt that it would be an equiv- 
ocation and so worse than a concealment. 
‘Miss Manning’s name, and the few words 
Haughton had uttered in connection with 
it, had made Walter desirous of hearing 
more of her. That was the truth. She 
saw that he was musing over something, 
and playfully challenged his reverie. He 
roused himself and talked, but not as be- 
fore, and she felt the imperceptible change. 
A half hour went by, and then he rose and 
said he must leave her then; he had 
thoughtlessly promised to meet a man at 
the club, and must keep his word. She 
said nothing, as was her wont when a 
little disturbed, but bade him a tender 
good-night, while he threw a greater im- 
pressment into his farewell, for he had a 
sense of remorse come over him at his 
impulse to leave her. Indeed, he would 
then have staid, could he have done so 
without his behavior appearing unac- 
countable to her. This he said to him- 
self as he walked toward the club, and it 
consoled him for having left her. By the 
time he reached his destination, he was 
more than half persuaded that it had been 
an inevitable accident, and that ‘ cir- 
cumstances ’’ alone were responsible for 
his having abridged his evening with her. 
The room into which he walked was a 
semi-private one; thatis, it belonged by 
a sort of prescriptive right to a certain set 
in the club who always took possession 
of it. Half a dozen of them were now 
smoking and talking together when Gor- 
don entered the room. He was cordially 
greeted on all sides, and was soon seated 
in an armchair, his cigar sending wreaths 
of smoke around his head, and the con- 
versation was resumed which his arrival 
had interrupted. 

“Go on, Pierson,’”’ said Haughton. 
‘¢ Gordon wants to hear about Miss Man- 
ning as much as any of us.” 

**Well,”’ said Pierson, « handsome 
young fellow of about twenty-five, with a 
long, fair moustache, which he meditative- 
jy pulled as he sat on the edge of the 
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table that occupied the middle of the 
room, ‘* Let me see, where wasI? Oh, 
yes—we were just going in to dinner— 
such a dinner! I never saw four pret- 
tier women together in my life than those 
four, and when Miss Manning came into 
the room, [ thought: What stuff people 
talk about her beauty! the girl is posi- 
tively plain. She came down stairs a lit- 
tle late, a premeditated delay, no doubt, 
and entered the room with that sort of 
quiet impressiveness—no, not that either, 
but a sort of effective unobtrusiveness.”’ 

‘** For heaven’s sake, Pierson, don’t at- 
tempt brilliancy ; let us have the simple 
facts. You'll drown yourself in a sea of 
adjectives if you don’t give up this ornate 
style of description.”’ 

‘*T only wanted to bring the scene be- 
fore your eyes, as the papers say, old fel- 
low,’’ good-humoredly returned Pierson ; 
“but if you want a simple statement of 
facts, here it is: Miss Manning came in 
very quietly, half paused when she got a 
little way from the door, and looked all 
around her from under her eyebrows in a 
sort of deprecatory, perplexed way; and 
then it was that 1 made up my mind that 
she had no beauty. But as luck would 
have it, I was the first man presented to 
her ; and when I had talked to her about 
two minutes I, of course, said something 
witty, and then she smiled, and her smile 
was a revelation—yes, you may laugh, I 
know enthusiasm is not my réle, but such 
an illuminating, dazzling, alluring——”’ 

‘““Take care, take care,’ exclaimed 
Haughton laughing. 

‘“* Well, I won’t describe her smile, 
but will condense the whole story, and 
simply say that I sat next to her at 
dinner and Jack Beresford on the other 
side, and that both of us, and indeed 
every one at table, couldn’t help look- 
ing at her and listening to her all the 
time. She is wonderful, and yet one can’t 
say how or why; but I don’t believe 
there’s a man in this room that could re- 
sist her fascinations, if she brought all 
her batteries to bear on him.”’ : 

**T don’t think these patent fascina- 
tions, warranted to kill at sixty yards, do 
so much execution as they are thought to 
do,’’ yawned out Carter Brooks. ‘* There 
is something that rather disenchants one 
in the matter-of-course mechanical routine 
with which a woman of that type goes 
through her manual ; one doesn’t care so 
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much for looks and tones and blushes that 
form part ofa regular drill. Spontaneous- 
ness flatters one’s vanity more. I think 
either a man or a woman who travels 
about with that dreadful affche ‘ Irresist- 
ible,’ is already deprived of half their 
natural power to charm. It’s all very well 
for once, but it grows dreadfully monoto- 
nous; and nothing takes the zest out of it 
so much as to look across a room on Tues- 
day evening and see another fellow the 
mark for the succession of ‘ nods, becks, 
and wreathed smiles,’ that proved so fa- 
tal to one’s own peace of mind on Monday 
evening.”’ 

‘*If you think Miss Manning is that 
sort of a woman, you are much mistaken, 
Brooks,’’ said Pierson with some heat of 
manner. ‘* Come, [’ll lay a wager on it ; 
will any one take me up? I'll bet what 
any of you like, a supper to the party 
present if you like, that there is not a 
man in the room who can spend three 
evenings in that woman’s company—1mind 
you, not just in the room with her, but 
hanging about her, talking to her, listen- 
ing to or looking at her—and honestly 
say, I’ve come off scot-free.’’ 

‘**A very modernized knighthood,”’ 
sneered Brooks. ‘* Weill, I won’t take up 
—your purse is it, or glove?’”’ ; 

There was a moment’s silence, and 
Haughton, turning to Gordon, said with 
a laugh; ‘‘ What, old fellow, ‘a soldier 
and afeard’? has Pierson’s description 
daunted your adventurous spirit ? ”’ 

**T am not afraid of falling in love with 
Miss Manning, if that is what you mean,” 
rejoined Walter, with a slight haughti- 
ness of manner, which Haughton was not 
fine enough to feel ; so he went on :. ** Oh, 
I forgot ; I heard something of an engage- 
ment that excludes you as ineligible.’ 

**Not at all,’’ said Pierson hastily ; 
‘I'll back Miss Manning’s charms 
against any rival, present or possible.”’ 

** Will you, indeed?” said Gordon im- 
pulsively, ‘* Very well, [ take up the bet. 
When shall the trial come off? *’ 

‘Tl leave that to you. Take your 
own ways and means. pe 

‘Three weeks from to-night,’’ said 
Gordon, ‘I'll meet you all here, and 
will then cry either Jo triumphe or Va 
victis, with an honest heart. Till then, 


etd 


gentlemen, good-night. One word more: 
this wager is an absolute secret, you all 
understand ? ”’ 
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** Profound and invivlate,”’ said Neville 
Pierson. 

** Good-night again,”’ said Gordon, and 
left the room abruptly. 

He drew a long breath of relief when 
he found himself outside. The tempta- 
tion had come, and he had yielded to it, 
and now was swimming with the current, 
or rather being swept along by it. He 
was breathing the air most congenial to 
his nature, the air of excitement, and it 
exhilarated him beyond measure, 


CHAPTER III. 


Tue next morning found Walter punc- 
tual to hisengagement with Eleanor, who 
greeted him, as always, calmly and sweet- 
ly. But he was a different being from the 
Walter of the night before; there was 
something almost too anxious in his ten- 
derness, too insistant in his devotion ; the 
abandonment and overflow of the night 
before were gone. Instinctively she felt 
it, but said nothing, as was her wont when 
feeling strongly or keenly. What indeed 
should she say? There was nothing tan- 
gible to notice ; he was simply very sweet, 
very much aur petits soins, with a delib- 
erately devoted manner that she could 
hardiy bear. 

But soon a change came, and all the 
quietness and nonchalance went out of his 
face. It came thus: She said, ‘* Walter, 
1 wonder if you will think me premature 
in claiming my privileges? I have made 
an engagement for you to-day, for this 
evening. I have to go toa small party 
at Mrs. Howell’s, and I could not bear tu 
lose you altogether.”’ 

‘* That pleases me, dearest. I like to 
feel that you think 1 belong to you ; and 
then, too, I have too few evenings with 
you just now to spare one if I can help 
it.” 

**T thought you would like it too,’’ 
said Eleanor, ‘‘ for you will see there Miss 
Manning, who is said to have slain her 
tens of thousands, and who certainly must 
be a most—why, Walter, what ails you? 
Are you ill?” 

He had flushed a deep crimson as she 
spoke, and now started abruptly to his 
feet. ‘* No, no, I'll get a glass of water,” 
and he left the room abruptly. Ina few 
moments he returned, quite himselfagain, 
and saying, ‘‘ The heat, dearest, was too 
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mach fur me. I will leave you and go to 
my room for a while before we meet at 
dinner. § shall be myself again by the 
evening, and—you are right about my lik- 
ing to see Miss Manning. I always want 
to see attractive women ; they are inter- 
esting as studies of human nature, if 
nothing else.’’ 

**Go at once, my dearest Walter, and 
I will look for you at dinner. You fright- 
ened me just now with that intense flush.”’ 

So he went. Good need had he to be 
alone. His position had come home to 
him in that instant, and for the first time. 
He stood pledged to expose himself to this 
woman’s charms, and so if possible attract 
her to himself; for, though no coxcomb in 
the ordinary sense of the word, yet Wal- 
ter Gordon had seen his power over wom- 
en too often not to know that he could not 
come into contact with Miss Mannimg, as 
he must perforce do, and not run the risk 
of attracting her; and yet he had prom- 
ised to marry another woman, and held 
her pledged love in exchange. 

Before the evening came, Walter had 
determined that he would go to the club 
that night—the same men would almost 
certajuly be there—and forfeit his wager, 
declare his position, and say frankly and 
boldly, ‘‘ I am not in a position to do such 
a thing without disloyalty to the woman 
I love and dishonor to myself.’’ He wish- 
ed it could be done before the evening 
came, but that was impossible ; no, the or- 
deal must be gone through, if indeed ordeal 
it was ; and then he half persuaded him- 
self that Miss Manning after a!l would 
have furnished him but a mediocre ex- 
citement, and played an imaginary fox to 
her equaily imaginary grapes, with great 
comfort to himself. 

Nevertheless, as he followed Eleanor 
into Mrs. Howell’s parlor that night, his 
heart fairly leaped into his mouth, and he 
stood aside from the little knot of men 
gathered about one corner, which betoken- 
ed the presence of the siren, with a sense 
of doubt and hesitation long since strange 
to him. But his hostess soon cut the 
Gordian knot in twain by proposing to in- 
troduce him ‘‘to Miss Manning,”’ with a 
significant emphasis on the name; and 
Gordon thought to himself as he threaded 
his way after her through the rather 
overfilled rooms, ‘‘ A woman has need to 
be indeed charming who can stand so 
much flourish of trumpets; good wine 
needs no bush, and Brooks was right in 
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what he said last night.”” Another mo- 
ment and the cabalistic words that bridge 
over the chasm supposed to yawn, deep and 
impassable, between a man and woman of 
the upper class until they have been ut- 
tered, were pronounced by Mrs. Howell, 
and Walter’s eyes were upon the subject 
of his already repented wager. She was 
seated in a low chair, a man on either 
side of her and two men standing in front 
of her, to whom Walter added a third. 
Both of these two had been part of his 
audience the night before ; he felt their 
eyes and ears were open, and his resolu- 
tion for the moment fled from his memory. 
A coup de main he saw must be made, or 
he would be absurd, and he had never 
been absurd in his life. Miss Manning 
had raised her eyes to his at their intro- 
duction, and then dropped them and half 
turned away, to answer a remark made 
that moment by one of the gentlemen 
seated beside her. That moment gave 
Gordon time to gather his forces. As she 
turned again to him he said, ** Will you 
think me impertinent if I kneel instead 
of standing? I will swear I mean noth- 
ing by it, and there are so many reasons 
against standing.’’ Thenshe smiled, the 
smile that had made even Pierson enthu- 
siastic and poetical. No wonder Walter 
thought, ‘‘ It’s an inspiration,’’ and so it 
was; it made a mouth whose coarseness 
and clumsy sensual lines one thought 
never could be got over, when one saw 
her face in repose, attractive, alluring, 
and delightful to gaze upon. There was 
magic in it, a magic that remained when 
she spoke. A woman who charms you 
by her smile, and when she speaks does 
not break the charm, is a rare creature. 

‘* Tf you please, Mr. Gordon,”’ she said, 
‘¢T’m not unamiable, but I do so hate 
being made conspicuous, and think you 
would make me terribly so.”’ 

‘* No, indeed ; I will only kneel on one 
knee, and there is such a crowd no one 
will notice it.’’ 

‘* Here, Gordon,’’ said Williamson, one 
of the seated adorers, ‘‘ you may have my 
place; I have some work to do.” Ina 
moment Walter found himself sitting be- 
side Miss Manning, and talking hard, 
talking brilliantly, excitedly, as he had 
not talked for months. There seemed an 
enormous power in the womar to stimu- 
late and develop the gifts of those about 
her; every one was always at his best 
with her—a mental atmosphere analogous 
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to that of some favored climates where 
travellers tell us they never weary, are 
vigorous and joyous beyond their usual 
mark. Walter said to himself, ‘* I cannot, 
1 will not even graze her individuality ; 
but I will make her think me clever, 
make her enjoy my society, at least for 
this hour ; so much I may take.’’ But he 
was either blind or wilful, and moreover 
reckoned without his host. Marian Man- 
ning was a woman who cared only for the 
essential part of people. She felt instinc- 
tively that Walter avoided being himself 
with her, that he was fencing with her, 
and she resented it and resisted it with 
her whole nature. She strove to make 
him cast aside his armor. There was a 
curious likeness in their natures in this 
respect; struggle, combat was their ele- 
ment and their delight. The absolute 
homage of his nature would not, perhaps, 
have attracted her one-tenth as strongly 
as her consciousness of something to over- 
come ; a victory implies a conflict, and in 
the conflict lay excitement. ‘To this ap- 
parently slight gbject—simply making a 
man she had never met before that night, 
and might never meet again, change his 
manner and way of talking to her, be, not 
clever, not gallant, not elegant and witty, 
but be himself, be Walter Gordon as he 
was in his heart’s core—she would have 
bent her whole soul had it been needed. 
There is no passion so fierce, so uncom- 
promising, and so relentless as a thirst 
after the essential drop that gives its iden- 
tity toa nature. The most delicate flat- 
tery, the subtlest ministering to vanity, 
is contained in that sort of self-surrender 
that consists in admitting another to 
the presence of your real self, in uttering 
to his ears those intimate feelings and 
thoughts that when with others you guard 
from knowledge scrupulously and stead- 
fastly, in being in fact yourself with them ; 
and no one who has ever possessed and ex- 
ercised the power of gaining from others 
this excitement, these delights, ever finds 
much pleasure in a more superficial trib- 
ute. There is rio creature, however ordi- 
nary, Whose nature, when subjected to a 
strong personal influence, will not give 
forth a precious drop of essential individ- 
uality. Alike on the surface most human 
beings undoubtedly are, and tasteless in 
their.sameness ; but let some one endowed 
with that wonderful human divining-rod 
that is sometimes placed in the hands of a 
mortal touch them, and they will yield 
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one spark, one vibration, one bright, fresh, 
vital drop, that makes them remembered 
by that mortal, as not one man or woman 
more who did homage to their gifts, but 
as themselves and no other. No draught, 
however sweet and sparkling, ever seems 





to have flavor to those who have once | 


drained the Jchkeit from a human heart. 

Marian Manning had this gift supreme- 
ly, and with the gift came, as always 
comes with every power, a desire, a need 
to exercise it. She had felt, as had Wal- 
ter, from the instant their eyes met, that 
he was, or could be, en rapport with her ; 
that he could pour out, and she could 
drink deep, of that strange mixture of 
sense and sentiment which most of us 
call love ; and she was like a sleuth hound 
tracking its quarry. 

They had got into a discussion of novels 
and the love-making therein, and Walter 
had been saying how different, after all, 
the real talk between men and women 
was from the talk in books; how much 
less was said and how much more convey- 
ed in spoken conversations than was ever 
done in written ones. 

**It is easy to see why it must be so,”’ 
said he. ‘* In books the whole story must 
be tolé by words; there can be but one 
channel to convey meaning. The author 
may indeed tell us that the lady blushed, 
or that the lover’s voice trembled, but he 
does so still in words. In real life she does 
blush, and his eyes see it ; his voice does 
tremble, and her ears hear it: and so the 
measure of meaning is filled up by other 
things than speech. Think how much 
the mere intonation of voice does, charg- 
ing an ordinary sentence of commonplace 
words with the fate of a life sometimes! 
And of course, as words do so much work 
in books that in life they share with 
other instruments of expression, they 
must be fitted to their burden and made 
stronger and coarser. You'll find, Miss 
Manning, that shades of meaning are gen- 
erally conveyed, even by the most brilliant 
talkers, by voice and manner, as much or 
more than by their choice of words.”’ 

**T think,” said Marian, ** that French 
writers are more successful than English 
ones in reproducing expressions of feeling 
among the higher classes. Take a book 
like * Monsieur de Camors,’ for instance, 
The whole development and growth of the 
love between Charlotte and the hero, how 
wonderfully true to life, to the life led by 
people of that rank, it is! How vague, 
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how suggestive, how slight, and yet how 
effective those few conversations are that 
are given between them, while as yet 
there is no avowed feeling on his part, no 
declared position.’’ 

** Yes,’’ said Walter musingly, ‘‘ that 
_is very well done—so free from exagger- 
ation ; and yet there is a good deal of ex- 
planation superadded, without which I 
doubt the words conveying so much. 
You know from M. Feuillet, over and 
above what Charlotte said, how she look- 
ed and moved, and used her voice and her 
beauty.”’ 

** Still, it is better done than anything 
in English. I have such sympathy with 
that woman,’’ and Marian’s cheek flushed 
slightly. 

** Yes, I should faney you might un- 
derstand her and sympathize with her 
very thoroughly.”’ 

‘** And why, if you please? ”’ 

** Because you are of her kind. I can 
imagine you saying to a man, just as she 
did, with the same audacious and irresis- 
tible allurement: ‘ Cousin, si vous étiez 
sr qu’un de ces beaux éclairs dat vous 
tuer dans un quart d’heure, qu’est ce que 
vous feriez ?’’’ 

**Do you know,”’ she said suddenly, 
riveting her dark eyes on him with an in- 
describable expression of scrutiny and 
longing—an expression he felt as well as 
saw—‘'I am tempted to say it to you, 
only in English : what would you do if you 
knew this was the last night of your life? *’ 
As she said these words her eyes seemed 
to draw his soul, te melt him as fire does 
wax. It seemed as if he had not seen her 
eyes before ; so near did he feel to her, that 
it made a solitude about them—the others 
were so far away, they seemed alone. The 
circle was entered, on the edge of which 
he had dared to wander with wavering, ir- 
resolute feet ; and his eyes met hers with 
a glance that answered hers, and then 
claimed more, as he said, almost under 
his breath, ‘* What would Ido? I know 
well enough what I ought to do, but I 
think I should do whatever you would 
let me.’’ 

Her eyes fell, and a quiver of delight 
went through her. Whatever was be- 
tween them now was no longer imper- 
sonal, superficial, and commonplace; it 
was hers and his only, and colored by 
their own individuality. Perhaps this 
may be what George Sand meant when 
she called love ‘* | ‘égoisme & deux.”’ 
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For a few moments there was a silence 
between them, a silence more full of 
meaning than words, that marked the 
gap between what they had been to one 
another and what they now were. They 
both knew that whatever ¢hat might be, it 
was not one of the things of every-day 
life. But this was felt, nut thought. 

‘*When may I see you again?’’ he 
said, drinking in the flush on her cheek ; 
her eyes had fallen now. 

‘* To-morrow I am engaged all day, and 
in the evening too. ‘The next night could 
you come? I caunot promise to be alone.”’ 

** You will try?’’ he said with a world 
of beseeching intensity in his tone. 

‘If Lam not afraid, I will,’ she said ; 
and at that moment Walter Iooked across 
the room and saw Eleanor standing alone 
by a doorway. She was waiting till some 
one should bring her an ice, but her atti- 
tude and expression were full of listless 
sadness. His heart leaped toward her as 
Tannhiiuser’s might have done toward an 
image of the Virgin, as he came out of the 
Venusberg. Just then a shoal of new- 
comers made their way toward Miss Man- 
ning, and Walter left her with a slight 
touch of her hand that thrilled through 
him. He gained Eleanor’s side ; her face 
changed and beamed as she saw him, and 
in answer to his question if she were not 
desirous to go home, she said, ‘* Yes, by 
ail means, I am tired and weary.’’ 

Walter was absolutely silent as to the 
evening, and only spoke of indifferent 
matters on their way home. She was as 
usual gentle and quiet; only once she 
said, with an uncontrollable tremor in her 
voice, ‘‘ What did you make of Miss 
Manning? I saw you talked to her fora 
long while.’’ 

‘*She is very attractive, I think; her 
eyes and smile are wonderful, but she 
poses too much en Cléopatre. The really 
irresistible is always better fur not being 
affichée as she is.”’ 

He tried to be careless and easy as he 
said this, but his voice did not ring true, 
and she felt it. They parted at the door, 
and Eleanor tossed uneasily for hours on 
her bed, and then fell into a restless, 
broken, haunted sleep, with a vague fore- 
boding of coming evil. Walter turned 
toward the club, but ere he reached the 
door he had decided that his morning's 
resolution was impracticable. He must 
see her again, and besides there was noth- 
ing in it. They were sympathetic cer- 
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tainly, and he said to himself with a light 
laugh, ‘‘ I believe [ should always feel 
the power of a woman like that, even if 
Eleanor’s hand were in mine; we have 
something alike in us. Nature is stronger 
than grace; it’s the elective affinity, I 
suppose. She will not care for me ; my en- 
gagement is not to be announced till the 
spring; no one of the club set knows 
Eleanor; and besides it’sa matter of honor 
with the men to keep our wager secret.’’ 
So he went to bed with his doubts, his 
penitence and scruples of the morning all 
vanished into smoke by the blaze that had 
flared up within him, kindled by the 
glance of Marian’s eyes. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Tue three evenings covered by the 
wager were soon counted, and Walter no 
longer deliberated or hesitated as to what 
he should say or do when he was with 
Marian Manning. The very difficulty 
that he necessarily encountered in seeing 
her, the necessity for concealment, for 
management, only added a zest to their 
intercourse. Forbidden fruit does not 
need the testimony of the book of Genesis 
to prove its peculiar sweetness to the sons 
of men. ‘Two weeks went by, two weeks 
in which Walter forbore to think, dur- 
ing which he stifled the murmurs of his 
conscience and his heart, with a sort of 
desperate madness that one only does not 
term insanity because one so often sces it 
exhibited in the lives of men accounted 
sane and sound of mind. Theunacknowl- 
edged sense of sameness and restraint that 
had smouldered underneath his love for 
Eleanor, leaped to life and blazed up un- 
der Miss Manning’s influence. He was 
like a drunkard trying to reform, who af- 
ter months of total abstinence suddenly 
plunges into an absolute debauchery of 
intoxication. But it was impossible for 
even his tact and care to prevent Eleanor’s 
becoming conscious of his state of feeling. 
He spent indeed much of his time with 
her, was always at her orders when she 
wanted him, was tender, thoughtful, and 
devoted ; but she felt with asickening cer- 
tainty that all was not well, not right be- 
tween them. Then, too, there was some 
talk about Mr. Gordon’s attentions to 
Miss Manning ; and although the fact of 
his betrothal was not generally known 
yet the rumor of it had reached the ears 
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of some of the tale-bearers and gossips of 
society. So, in due time, it came to 
Eleanor that her lover was at least care- 
less of her position toward him in the 
world’s eye, if not really giving to another 
woman what belonged only to her. It 
came to her through just one or two 
chance trifles that seem of neither weight 
nor authority, and yet do the work of the 
world. She was walking alone one murn- 
ing quite early, returning from an errand, 
and was met and joined by a Mrs. Davis, 
who took what is called a friendly inter- 
est in her. ‘* Well, my dear, I wanted 
to see you. What's all this I hear about 
Mr. Gordon's devotion to Miss Manning? 
I understand he has cut out young Pier- 
son and Harry Moncure entirely, and that 
she is his last conquest. Of course, when 
I was told, I said, It’s impossible, for he’s 
engaged to Eleanor St. John; bat I 
think really you should keep a tighter rein 
on him, my dear.”’ 

**T don’t think that Mr. Gordon’s rela- 
tion to me is quite what you imagine, 
Mrs. Davis. I should never object to any 
attention he wished to show any lady.” 
Thus much Eleanor managed to say with 
calmness. 

** Oh, well, dear, I don’t mean any of- 
fence, you know. Are you going in here? 
Well, I can’t stop ; good-morning.’’ And 
the good woman, having done her morn- 
ing’s work, sped on her way well satisfied 
with herself. 

The place in which Eleanor had taken 
refuge was a florist’s, and as the glass door 
closed behind her she sank into a chair 
and asked incoherently for some violets as 
an excuse for her entrance. The florist 
brought her a glass of water with a sym- 
pathetic ‘* You look faint, miss,’’ and she 
gladly drank it. 

‘*T’m sorry we have no violets left this 
morning. Would nothing else do? We 
always have plenty, but we’ve just used 
them all on the prettiest thing in flowers 
we ever made. Bring thatbasket of vio- 
lets here, George,’’ he went on to his 
boy. “Just look at it, miss. It’s for 
Miss Manning, of course ; there’s where 
all the choice flowers go nowadays. Gen- 
tleman’s name don’t go with it; guess 
she'll know who sent it, though.”’ 

An irresistible and fatal impulse drew 
Eleanor’s eyes to the card laid on the 
flowers. No, there was no name, only 
** Miss Manning”’ and the number of the 
house ; but she knew the handwriting out 
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of a thousand. How often it had made 
her heart beat on the envelope of a letter, 
and how plainly rose before her eyes those 
last words of that last letter: ‘‘1 am 
your own, all your own.”’ It was writ- 
ten by the same hand. In a moment she 
rose and made the best of her way home. 
There was no morbidness in her love, no 
weakness in her character ; and in the 
long hours during which she thought over 
what she felt and what she should do, 
she tried to banish every unjust and un- 
reasonable feeling from her heart. ‘* Why 
should I feel so miserable,’’ she said to 
herself, ‘‘ because Walter has sent Miss 
Manning a basket of violets and rosebuds? 
He is just the man to send flowers to a 
woman on the slightest provocation, and 
she, I fancy, always bids for that sort of 
homage. Why, it is a habit with him, 
and he would send the prettiest too that 
he could find’’ (smiling to herself through 
her tears). ‘* How well 1 know him, and 
how much I love him! No, I will not be 
unworthy of my love; it is great and 
high, let me be great and high too. [ 
will ask him to take me to that concert 
to-night, and [ will open my heart to 
him. He always says, ‘ If you would only 
speak,’ and I will speak and all will be 
well between us.” 

So she laid a strong hand on her throb- 
bing heart, and said to it ‘* Peace, be 
still,’’ and then sat down and wrote the 
note which unknown to her was to deter- 
mine her future. It was short, and only 
said ; 

** Dearest Watrer: Will you take me 
to the concert at —— Hall to-night? I 
want to go, and I want to see you [this 
underscored] ; and I am your own always, 

‘¢ ELEANOR,” 


To this concert Miss Manning had 
promised to go alone with Gordon, and, 
with the subtle gift of her kind, she had 
managed to make him long and look for 
the evening as if indeed his soul’s sal- 
vation rather than perdition depended 
on it. 

An impatient exclamation broke from 
Walter’s lips as he read the little note 
Eleanor sent him. Fora moment he felt 
that he must break his engagement with 
Marian and go with his betrothed; but 
the next, the flush rose on his cheek; he 
drew a sheet of paper toward him, and 
signed the death-warrant of the woman 
whom, after all his shortcomings were 
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told, he loved as his imperfect nature could 
love : 


‘* Dearest: I am too sorry, but I fool- 
ishly promised to go with a party from 
Mrs. Archer’s, and if I do not go it will 
break the whole thing up. I will see 


‘you afterwards, if you will let me. 


** Yours, 
“WwW. @.” 


The note was sealed and tossed to the 
waiting messenger before a minute more 
had passed. And after the door closed, 
Walter Gordon did what he was little 
wont to do, he poured out a third of a 
tumbler of brandy and drank it off; any- 
thing to drown thought. 

So he went to the Archers’, and Miss 
Manning greeted him with her most al- 
luring smile and hung on his arm. And 
as he looked down at her, he saw his 
violets in her hair and bosom, but the 
fragrance did not intoxicate him ; he was 
restless and uneasy, the spell seemed fad- 
ing. Still they walked to the concert hall, 
and Marian’s smiles and glances began to 
work theiraccustomed charm. The house 
was jammed and every seat was taken. 
Walter drew Miss Manning into one of 
the seats belonging to their party furthest 
back from the front, leaving the rest of 
the party to take the more conspicuous 
ones. She usually sat like a queen in 
the very front of the house and surround- 
ed by a sort of court, so that when she 
yielded to Walter’s whispered request 
and took a seat beside him behind the 
others, a significant whisper and smile 
running through the party proved that 
the fact was interpreted as a mark of posi- 
tive preference. ‘‘ An abdication from 
the cares of royalty, fur the joys of pri- 
vate life,’ whispered Miss Jones to Ne- 
ville Pierson, who smiled rather grimly 
and said: ‘* Perhaps, but Miss Manning 
won’t make a fine domestic character ;’’ 
a remark dictated by his bitterness of 
soul, for he had really fallen in love with 
Marian, and had been fighting hard to 
hold his own against Gordon’s superior 
attractions. 

The crash of the orchestra resounded 
through the house, and Miss Manning’s 
power was beginning to tell on Walter, 
when he lifted his eyes and saw, looking 
like a vision from heaven, across the 
house, Eleanor. Was it indeed she? beau- 
tiful with an unearthly beauty, white and 
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fair and still, with no color but the gold 
of her radiant hair. She was sitting di- 
rectly in front, unconscious of the opera- 
glasses bent on her, for she drew the eyes 
of the whole house upon her for a few mo- 
ments, as a statue might have done had it 
appeared in calm, divine beauty. A mist 
came over Walter’s eyes as he looked. He 
could not take them from her, and yet 
something clouded his vision. Miss Man- 
ning’s voice broke his trance. ‘* What 
are you looking at? ”’ she said. 

He shuddered from head to foot, and 
said, ‘I thought I saw a ghost.” 

** And you look as if you had,’’ she re- 
plied, regarding him earnestly. 

‘*What do you mean? Nothing seri- 
ous,”’ he said, trying to smile. ‘* Whata 
delicious atmosphere of violets you have 
made about you to-night.”’ 

** Yes, perfect,” she said, smiling back 
at him, and the music went on. 

It was all like a wild, bad dream. To 
the end of his life Walter Gordon could 
never remember distinctly what happen- 
ed, what he said or did that long, endless 
hour, while he sat beside Miss Manning 
and saw Eleanor, and between them, as it 
were, a great gulf fixed. Then came a 
sudden, wild shout, a roaring sound as of 
the wind and sea together, and then they 
all knew that the house was on fire. It 
had caught from the other side, and was 
gaining rapidly. Ina few moments Wal- 
ter, whose eyes had never left Eleanor, as 
he stood hopelessly wedged in the crowd 
about him, hearing nothing about him, 
unconscious that Pierson had, by an im- 
mense exertion of his great personal 
strength, lifted Miss Manning into the 
aisle, and was dragging her along, fight- 
ing his way toward an exit, saw the lu- 
rid light break through and form a fearful 
background to her white figure as she 
stood quite still, alone, and looking far 
away into vacancy. There was but a 
short space now for the flames to cross be- 
fore they reached her. He made a des- 
perate effort and extricated himself, climb- 
ed, scrambled, hurled himself along till he 
was almost within reach of her ; and then 
she saw him,and she saw the love and 
agony in his face, and smiled with a radi- 
ant smile as her eyes met his. 

**T am coming to you,”’ he said, and in 
another moment he would have been beside 
her, but a bench was pushed over and 
crashed across between them. He stretch- 
ed out his arms across the space as he saw 
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the flames nearing her. She had never 
turned to fly; those about her had done 
so at once, in the first wild terror, and 
thought her with them. Some were crush- 
ed and others got safely out; but her 
choice had been made when the fire broke 
out. It was a way made for her out of 
all this torturing pain; she would be 
saved even by fire. Why not? So she 
had stayed. 

** Eleanor! Eleanor!” he cried. ‘*O 
God! help me to her! Say that you 
know I love you, that 1 am yours.” 

A look of inexpressible tenderness and 
pain swept over her face. She leaned for- 
ward and said very low, but so clear was 
her voice that he caught the words, even 
over the roaring of the fire, ‘‘ I know you 
will be mine hereafter, even as 1 am 
yours.’’ Another roar, another swirl, and 
Walter felt the smoke and fame roll over 
him, then a dash of water. Some one’s 
arms seized him, and he felt himself half 
dragged, half carried out into the air, 
When he came to himself he was lying on 
the pavement, and a red-shirted fireman 
was saying ‘* He'll do now.”’ They took 
him home, and he fell into a long, dream- 
less sleep of exhaustion. 

The morning sun shone brightly as he 
opened his eyes, and the birds were sing- 
ing without. He rose slowly, trying to 
recall the events of the night before, and 
his eyes fell upon a note lying on his ta- 
ble. He recognized her handwriting and 
shuddered. Was it from the dead, or was 
last night’s horror only a dream? He 
tore it open. It had been written the 
night before, and sent after his departure 
for the concert : 


** Walter, why did you not strike when 
I bid you? It would have been easier to 
bear. 1 cannot endure this torture of 
pain and doubt. I will go and see for 
myself, see you with her, and then I shall 
know surely if I have indeed lost you. 
You did not know how my heart was set 
on seeing you to-night, or you would haye 
come. Iam not suspicious or distrustful 
by nature, but all these rumors, and, 
worse than that, the change I feel in you, 
tell me that something is wrong between 
us. Ah, Iam not happy, Walter. That 
first evening seems a dream of Paradise. 
All has been so different since. I will go 
to the concert, and then if my eyes tell me 
that you are no longer mine, that you 
have given my treasure to another, I wil] 
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send you back your ring, the pearl that 
you gave me. Why should I feel such a 
fearful certainty that the worst is true? 
1 do not believe I shall ever see you again. 
A terrible foreboding is upon me. If you 
get the ring, you will understand that I 
ai dead to you henceforward, and do not 
seek to see me. Oh, Walter, I love you 
with my whole heart. 
‘¢ ELEANOR.” 


That was all—no, not quite all; the 
crowning horror yet remained. Even as 
he still sat, holding the letter in his hand, 
his brain whirling with this new pain, 
some one knocked and abruptly entered. 
Tt was a rough-looking, red-jacketed fel- 
low, evidently a fireman. He came for- 
ward with an awkward, sympathetic man- 
ner, as if he shrank from speaking his er- 
rand. ‘* Did.you want me?” said Wal- 
ter hoarsely. 

** Well, yes, sir. I was one of the fel- 
lows who dragged you out of the hall last 
night, and this morning when they got 
under tlie pile of ruins beyond you—where 
the lady stood you were a-trying to get 
at’’—he stopped compassionately, for 
Walter’s face grew deathly white, and 
great drops stood on his forehead. 

** Go on, go on,”’ he muttered, burying 
his face in his hands. ** What did you 
find? ’’ 

‘Only this. There was nothing to 
identify her, but I picked up this bit of a 
ring, and I thought you might like to 
have it.’’ 

Gordon silently put out his hand, and 
the fireman gently laid on it a half-melted 
circle with a blackened pearl still in it— 
all that was left on earth of Eleanor St. 
John. Had she not said it should come 
back tohim? He trembled violently, and 
said to the man, ‘‘I will see you again. 
I thank you for this. Leave me now, but 
tell them your name down stairs.”’ The 
man silently left the room. 

**That chap was hard hit,’’? was his 
commentary to his comrades that evening 
ata jollification and glorification held by 
the members of the Reliance Hose Com- 
pany at their engine rooms. 


When Walter Gordon next raised his 
eyes, they fell on the little monthly cal- 
endar which stood upon the table by which 
he was seated. 
sought the day of the month, 


His eyes mechanically 


What did 
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that blue mark mean across it? He 
knew now; three weeks before he had 
marked it with a bit of crayon that he 
might remember the day when bis fatal 
wager was to be settled. He groaned 
aloud. Was not ita punishment greater 
than he could bear—tnat even as he had 
proved disloyal to his betrothed living, so 
must he confess that disloyalty when she 
was dead? The confession must be 
made ; he might not make even the poor 
compensation of confessing his love for 
her now—now that her heart was cold in 
death and could no longer throb with 
pride and joy in his love. But he must 
speak the truth and write himself down 
as a traitor. 

He drew pen and paper toward him 
and wrote to Pierson a short note, merely 
containing the acknowledgment of his 
defeat and a check to cover the expense 
of the supper, at which he regretted he 
could not be present. Then he began 
his preparations for departure. To get 
away and be alone with his despair and 
remorse—that was his only thought. As 
he jumped into the carriage which was 
to drive him to the station, Mrs. Archer’s 
servant put a note into his hand, and he 
read it as he drove to his destination; it 
was from Miss Manning, and as follows : 


**My pear Mr. Gorvon: I thought 
you would come to see me this morning, 
after our frightful adventure of last night. 
I fear you are knocked up by the excite- 
ment and the exertions they tell me you 
made to save some young lady. I am 
afraid the motto for such a scene is most 
generally, Sauve gui peut. Certainly I 
must confess to having thought only how 
to get away from that dreadful place. 
You will, I know, be glad to hear of one 
good result of the disaster. Mr. Pierson 
took such good care of me last night that 
I have decided to give him a permanent 
right to the duty, or, as I prefer to call it, 
the privilege. We are both unfeeling 
enough to regard the fire asa piece of 
luck. 

** Always truly yours, 
** MaRtAN Manna.” 


** And it was for this,’’ murmured Wal- 
ter as he crushed the heartless bit of friy- 
olous egotism in his hands, 

‘* May God forgive me; I can never for- 
give myself! ’* 

Rourert GRAHAME. 
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IFE companies assert that assurance 
is offered now as cheaply as it can 
be offered with safety. ‘To one of their 
number which proposed a reduction of 
rates they administered an effectual re- 
buke. Yet they publish statements like 
the following: Mr. T took several 
policies upon his life, amounting in all to 
$15,000 ; he paid in premiams $1,626.50 
and then died ; the company paid his re- 
presentatives the $15,000 and $4,386.43 
additional as ‘‘dividends.”’ And _ this 
is circulated as an ‘* example, illustrating 
to a limited extent the operation and 
value ’’ of one of the company's peculiar 
forms of policy. A person aged 37 as- 
sures his life for $10,000 ; he lives thirty 
years and pays in premiums $8,451; he 
then receives in return a paid-up policy 
of $10,000 and $31,541.35 in cash! ‘* It 
is proper to add,’’ the circular states, 
‘“* that the chief element in the growth of 
the sums exhibited in the above example 
is compound interest.’’ (That is a mis- 
take—the chief element is credulity.) 
Such representations as these are intended 
to foster the belief that a life office has 
some magical way of dealing with money, 
by which it can be used to purchase and 
yet be retained and increased. They have 
no such way. They have an article to 
sell, and in fixing the price make al- 
lowances at every step for dividends. 
The primary assumptions on which their 
premiums are based are well within the 
line of safety, and the charge made for 
expenses is heavy enough to cover them 
all, enormous as they-are, and yet leave a 
surplus fur improvement and return, 
The manner of fixing this price, and the 
various margins for profit, are not difficult 
of explanation. 

The two pillars of life assurance are a 
mortality table and the rate of interest on 
money. A favorite table used by many 
companies, and recommended by the Na- 
tional Insurance Convention of 1871 for 
supervisory purposes in all the States, is 
the American Experience Table. As use 





will have to be made of it in remarks 
which follow, it is here inserted. The 


*e 


expectation of life at various ages, as de- 
duced from it, is also given as a matter of 
interest to readers of ** The Galaxy.” 

AMERICAN EXPERIENCE TABLE OF MORTALI- 


TY, AND EXPECTATION OF LIFE AS DE- 
DUCED FROM IT. 
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The manner of reading the table is ap- 
parent. Of 100,000 persons alive at the 
age of 10,749 will die before reaching 
age 11; upon their next year will then 
enter the difference between 100,000 and 
749, or 99, 251, of whom 746 will die be- 
fore attaining age 12, ete. 

By the ‘ expectation of life’? at any 
age is meant the mean after lifetime re- 
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muining to persons of that age. For in- 
stance, the expectation at age 29 is 36 
years: that is, if the 86,160 persons alive 
at age 29 should all live together for 
36 years and then all die at the same 
time, the total number of years repre- 
sented by tlieir joint lives would be the 
same as if they should die (as they will) 
at different times at the rate represented 
in the table. 

To obtain the average chance of death 
in any given year, take, for example, a 
person aged 40. The table shows that of 
78,106 persons alive at that age, 765 die 
during the succeeding year, or about 98 
in 10,000; the chance that any one of 
them will die is expressed by 765 divided 
by 78,106, or approximately by 98-10,000 ; 
and similarly for any age in the table. 
If it is desired to find the average chance 
that a person aged 40 will survive 41 and 
die before reaching 42, the process is 
equally simple. Thus, of 78,106 persons 
aged 40, 774 survive the year immediately 
following and die before reaching 42, or 
about 99 in 10,000; the chance that any 
one of them will do so is therefore ex- 
pressed by 774 divided by 78,106, or nearly 
by 99-10,000 ; and so for each succeeding 
year. ‘he chance of life for successive 
years is also easily deducible. Since a per- 
son aged 40 has 98 chances in 10,000 of 
dying during the year, he must have 
9,902 chances: in 10,000, or nearly 99 
chances in 100, of living through the first 
year; since he has 99 chances in 10,000 
of dying the second year, he must have 
9,901 chances in 10,000, or about 99 
chances in 100, of surviving the second 
year, etc. 

The rate of interest very generally 
adopted by mutual companies in estimat- 
ing their premiums is four per cent., and 
this rate will be assumed in illustrations 
which follow. 2 

The policies issued by companies are 
of various kinds; but as the present ob- 
ject is simply to exemplify the method 
of determining the price of a policy, and 
to indicate the sources from which divi- 
dends or profits flow, the whole life 
policy will serve every purpose. Assume 
that a person aged 40 has passed the 
necessary medical examination and gets a 
life policy. In it the company has agreed 
to pay (say) $1,000 to his heirs at the 
end of the year in which he may die. 
Disregarding expenses of business for the 
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moment, how much must he pay for the 
guarantee? The company does not pro- 
pose to give him anything. It charges 
him, in advance, a sum of mouey which, 
invested at four per cent. compound m- 
terest, will exactly equal the $1,000 py 
the time the latter fallsdue. The contract 
is one in which, if the mortality table is 
exact and the supposed rate of interest 
the one realized, there is neither profit 
nor loss to the company and no dividend 
for the assured. The question is, then, 
how much must a man of 40 pay down 
that the sum may, at four per cent. com- 
pound interest, amount to $1,000 by the 
end of the year in which he may die? If 
he were sure of dying the first year, the 
sum necessary would be $1,000 discount- 
ed for a year at four per cent. (i. e., such 
a sum as, invested at four per cent., 
would amount to $1,000 at the end of 
the year), that is, $961.54 nearly; but 
he is not sure of dying, and must pay only 
according to his chance of death. This 
chance was found to be about ninety-eight 
ten-thousandths of certainty ; the price 
proper to be paid for the first year is, there- 
fore, ninety-eight ten-thousandths of 
$961.54, or $9.42. In the same way, if he 
were sure of surviving the first year and 
dying during the second year, the neces- 
sary price would be $1,000 discounted for 
two years at four per cent. compound in- 
terest, that is, $924.56 ; but the chance of 
his dying the second year was found tu be 
ninety-nine ten-thousandths of certainty, 
and the price for the second year is ninety- 
nine ten-thousandths of $924.56, or $9.15. 
The cost being, then, $9.42 for the first 
year of assurance and $9.15 for the sec- 
ond, fur both it will be the sum of these, 
or $18.57. In like manner calculate the 
necessary charge for every separate year 
up to and including the last year of life 
given in the table, which is 95; add the 
results for all the separate years together, 
and the sum, $367.58, is that which, ir- 
respective of any charge for expenses, a 
person of 40 must pay for a life policy of 
$1,000. 

There is no mystery in this, and no 
chance for money-making to the assured. 
If the table mortality is experienced, and 
but four per cent, interest realized, every 
penny of the premium and its accumula- 
tions will be necessary to meet the obliga- 
tion. The company will receive no prof- 
it, and the heirs of the policy-holder will 
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receive his original investment, increased 
at four per cent. compouud interest, and 
diminished by the amount which the pre- 
mium has from year to year to pay to- 
ward the death claims of such as die be- 
fore the assured. For it must be re- 
membered that it is only among large 
numbers of people, for a series of years, 
that the death rate is uniform. The aver- 
age chance of life, of which every policy- 
holder gets the benefit, is that which a 
company can experience, one life with an- 
other, and one year with another, but 
which no man can count upon for him- 
self. Although of the 78,106 persons 
alive at 40, each has the small chance 
of dying during the year expressed by 
98-10,000, yet 765 of them will die before 
reaching 41; it is as likely to be one 
of them as another—which one is of no 
money consequence to a company, but of 
great consequence to himself and his 
heirs. If all should be assured in the 
same company for a thousand dollars 
apiece, $765,000 would have to be paid at 
the end of the first year, $774,000 at the 
end of the second, $785,000 at the end of 
the third, and so on. Where would the 
money come from? The company would 
certainly not supply it out of its own cap- 
ital; in fact, a mutual company has no 
capital. The assured would have to raise 
it among themselves, and this is precisely 
what they do when they pay their pre- 
miums. They do something more than 
this, but a part of each premium is 
taken to make up the amount necessary to 
pay the policies of those who die each 
year. 

The method just explained of finding 
the single premium is simple, and is in 
principle precisely the one employed for 
the purpose. But the operation is long 
and tedious, and business would be impos- 
sible if the premium for each applicant 
had to be worked out separately. The re- 
quisite charge for each age has therefore 
been determined and tabulated. For sim- 
plicity in determining it and the avoid- 
ance of error, certain mathematical ex- 
pressions are used. These have a formi- 
dable appearance, and are a part of the 
barrier presented by the subject to the 
general intelligence. When onesees such 
a statement as 


sPx=1—(1—v) Ax, 


he is apt to think the case hopeless. But 
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that is merely a convenient algebraic ex- 
pression for abridging the labor of doing 
precisely what was indicated above as ne- 
cessary to obtain the single premium. 
There is no more mystery in it than in the 
Pax vobiscum of a priest to an illiterate 
layman. 

The single premium is comparatively 
a large sum, and undesirable on many ac- 
counts to the generality of the assured. 
The same policy can be secured by a se- 
ries of equal annual payments continued 
during life. These payments are made at 
the beginning of each year, and must be 
worth as much as the single premium, for 
the latter is just sufficient for the purpose. 
How much, then, must a person aged 40 
pay annually in advance for life, that 
the sum of his payments may have a pres- 
ent value of $367.58? If it can be found 
how much one dollar, paid in like manner 
by the same person, is worth, the ques- 
tion will be easily answered. The find- 
ing of such value is simple in principle 
but tedious in practice. The method will 
be indicated. The first payment, being 
made at once, is worth one dollar; the 
second, if certain of being made, would 
be worth one dollar discounted for a year 
at four per cent., or ninety-six cents near- 
ly ; but it is to be made only in case the 
person is alive to pay it; he has, as shown 
before, 99 chances in 100 of living through 
the year, and the second payment is worth 
ninety-nine hundredths of ninety-six 
cents, that is ninety-five cents; the third 
payment would, if certain, be worth one 
dollar discounted for ¢wo years at four per 
cent. compound interest, or ninety-two 
cents; but the chance of its being made is 
ninety-nine hundredths of certainty, and 
it is worth ninety-nine hundredths of 
ninety-two cents, that is, ninety-one cents, 
The three payments are together worth the 
sum of these values, or $2.87. Estimate 
in the same way the contingent value of 
each successive payment up to and includ- 
ing age 95; the sum of all the results, 
$16.44, will be the present worth of one 
dollar paid annually in advance for life by 
a person aged 40. Since, then, $16.44 is 


the present value in one payment of one 
dollar paid as described, $367.58 must be 
the present value of an annual payment, 
made in like manner by the same person, 
found by dividing $367.58 by $16.44, 
that is, $22.35, which is theannual pre- 
mium required. 
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The premium thus found is called the 
net annual premium; that is, it is a pre- 
mium estimated without any reference to 
the expenses attending the business. It 
must accomplish two purposes. It must, 
in the first place, pay year by year what 
is technically called the cost of assurance. 
This expression, as used by a company, 
means something quite different from 
what a policy-holder means by it. To 
the latter it is the premium; to the for- 
mer it is the part which that premium 
must contribute to the death claims in any 
year. On the hypothesis that the mor- 
tality table is exact (and all the calcula- 
tions must be made on this supposition) a 
certain number of policies will annually 
become claims by death. These must be 
paid, and as the company is supposed a 
mutual one, and has no capital beyond 
what has been and is contributed by the 
policy-holders, each premium must con- 
tribute its just proportion to meet the ob- 
ligations. Thus, of ten thousand persons 
aged 40, assured in a company, ninety- 
eight will die the first year, and each pol- 
icy being for (say) a thousand dollars, 
ninety-eight thousand dollars will have to 
be paid, As provision is made at the be- 
ginning of the year, $94,230.77 will be 
sufficient, which for each of the ten thou- 
sand would, if each paid just enough and 
no more to meet the current obligations, 
be $9.42 and a fraction apiece. But each 
pays a net premium of $22.35, and hence 
each of those who die contributes to his 
own claim $12.93, which for the ninety- 
eight amounts to $1,267.14, leaving but 
$92,963.63 to be provided by the compa- 
ny; this, for each of the ten thousand, is 
$9.30. This $9.30 is the cost of assu- 
‘rance for the first year, and is actually 
paid out by the company if the table mor- 
tality is experienced. It is the contribu- 
tion which each of the premiums under 
consideration must make for the benefit 
of the widows and orphans of those of the 
co-assured who do not survive the year. 
It is a positive expense which each of the 
policy-holders undertakes, that the same 
contribution may be made to his family in 
case he should be one of those who die 
early. It exemplifies the appropriateness 
of the motto of the New York Insurance 
Department, Alter alter‘us onera portate 
—‘‘ Bear ye one another’s burdens,”’ 

The cost of assurance is estimated on 
the supposition that the death rate in the 
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company will be that in the table. No 
properly managed company ever experi- 
ences such death rate. The ‘* new busi- 
ness ’’ furnishes every year a number of 
carefully selected lives, which, being bet- 
ter fur some years than the average, di- 
minish the mortality in the company. 
The ratio of the actual to the estimated 
mortality varies in different companies 
and in different years. Superintendent 
Miller stated in the Insurance Convention 
‘*that the companies from year to year 
have not realized more than from 70 to 80 
per cent. of the mortality which their ta- 
bles called for.” Taking the highest es- 
timate, 80 per cent., it will be seen that 
here is a Jarge margin for ‘*‘ profit.’’ In- 
stead of $9.30 being required from each 
premium for cost of assurance, but four- 
fifths of it, or $7.44, will be necessary, 
leaving a surplus of $1.86 on this account 
for each policy. This for the ten thou- 
sand will give $18,600, which, increased 
by a year’s interest, will amount to near- 
ly twenty thousand dollars. A New York 
company, in its annual exhibit for 1870, 
stated that its gain from favorable mor- 
tality for the eleven months ending De- 
cember 31, 1869, was $649,044. This 
company had then less than seventy thou- 
sand policies in force; when eight hun- 
dred thousand policies are considered, the 
surplus from this source is very great. It 
is not ‘‘ profit,’’ but savings. ‘The item 
did not cost as much as was anticipated 
and set aside fur it. Many companies 
rely upon their mortality gains fur divi- 
dends ; the absurdity of their pretence of 
distributing profit to their policy-holders 
is evident. ‘The prudence of distributing 
the savings on this account at once and 
largely is questionable. The mortality 
is favorable chiefly because of the constant 
accession of new lives. If, for any rea- 
son, a company should decline ‘* new busi- 
ness,’’ the experienced rate would soon 
equal the table rate, and the so-called 
profit would all be required to meet the 
annual claims. So important is care in 
the matter of this surplus, and so open to 
doubt the custom of many companies with 
regard to it, that the committee on ‘* div- 
idends, expenses,”’ etc., of the National 
Insurance Convention recommended the 
adoption of the following resolution: 
** Resolved, ‘That no life insurance compa- 
ny should divide any portion of its sur 
plus derived from excess of vitality ; and 
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that all such gains or savings in a less 
mortality rate than the one anticipated, 
should be rigidly held as a special reserve 
to meet excesses of death losses in future 
years.”’ The President of the Convention, 
Superintendent of the New York Insur- 
ance Department, while he was not pre- 
pared to say that the policy recommended 
was not entirely sound, apprehended 
‘* that half the companies will not make 
dividends if they should be governed by 
the policy indicated in this resolution.”’ 
The source of the surplus, its uncertainty 
at all times, and its impossibility under 
certain cohtingencies, the resolution above 
quoted, and the remarks upon it by expe- 
rienced assurance officers, show the falla- 
ey of many arguments put forth to entrap 
unwary persons to assure their lives for 
their own pecuniary benefit. There are 
legitimate arguments enough in favor of 
the business managed with decent regard 
to economy, as a family safeguard, with- 
out resort to promises and practices which 
flatter and deceive. . 

The cost of assurance, $9.30 in the il- 
lustration used, has been disposed of. 
After it has been deducted, there remains 
of the premium $13.05; this improved at 
the table rate of interest (four per cent.) 
amounts at the end of the year to $13.57 
on each policy in force. This is the poli- 
cy-holder’s money, and is a deposit which 
he has made with the company for a spe- 
cific purpose. It is intended to accom- 
plish the second purpose spoken of for 
which the net premium is used, viz.: to 
lay up a “reserve”? during the early 
years of a policy’s currency, which will 
make good the deficiencies of later pay- 
ments on the part of the holder. If a per- 
son, no matter what his age, should pay 
each year’s assurance by itself, his pre- 
mium would at first be much less than 
under the equal annual premium plan; 
but it would increase from year to year, 
and finally become an intolerable burden. 
For example, entering at 40, with a poli- 
cy of a thousand dollars, and paying each 
year by itself, his premium the first year 
would be $9.42; at 58, it would be 
$22.05; at 70, $59.61; at 95, $961.54; 
yet on the equal annual premium plan he 
pays no more at any time than $22.35. 
It is clear from this that the excess of the 
payments in the earlier years must be 
carefully set aside as a fund to meet the 
deficiency of those of later date. In the 
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case considered, it is not for eighteen 
years that the payment for each year by 
itself becomes equal (nearly) to the net 
annual premium, after which time it is 
larger. If the age of the person had been 
less, the equality between the two premi- 
ums would not have been established for 
a still greater number of years. It is a 
peculiarity of the business that in the ear- 
ly years of a company the payments ex- 
ceed the risks, and subsequently the risks 
exceed the payments. A reserve fund 
must, therefore, be accumulated. This, 
with the interest upon it, amounts to a 
large sum of money (about two hundred 
and fifty millions in authorized companies 
of New York), and must be kept intact to 
meet obligations which the future will as- 
suredly bring. A great part of it might 
be squandered or stolen, and the com- 
pany show no signs of insolvency for a 
generation. Hence the necessity of gov- 
ernment supervision and explicit annual 
reports. 

The method of determining the amount 
of the first year’s deposit has been shown. 
At the beginning of the second year there 
are but 9,902 of the original ten thousand 
policy-holders left. Ninety-nine of them 
will die during the year, and ninety-nine 
thousand dollars will be required to meet 
death claims. The sum of $92,577.72 sect 
aside at the beginning of the year will, 
with the contribution which each of those 
who die makes to his own policy, by the 
excess of his annual premium and his de- 
posit from the first year, furnish the re- 
quisite amount ; this for the 9,902 will be 
for each $9.35, which is the cost of assur- 
ance for the second year. The cost taken 
from the premium leaves thirteen dollars, 
which, added to the first year’s deposit of 
$13.57 and the sum increased by a year’s 
interest at four per cent., will give $27.63 
to the credit of each policy in force at the 
end of the second year. ‘The importance 
of this deposit or reserve will be obvious 
when it is considered that if the assured 
who entered at 40 was now just entering 
at 42, he would have to pay a net annual 
premium of $24.08 instead of $22.35; 
and a company would, on its assumptions 
of mortality and interest, be compelled to 
ask him the increased rate to be entitled 
to confidence. Having entered at 40, he 
pays at 42a premium of $1.73 less than 
the one required of a new entrant of the 
latter age, because he has on deposit with 
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the company $27.63,* which is the pres- 
ent value in hand of $1.73 paid annually 
in advance for life by a person aged 42. 
It is thus apparent that the reserve is the 
safety of the assured. It has justly been 
called the ‘* great sheet anchor of life in- 
surance.’”’ It is this which was mention- 
ed in a previous article as being paid for 
on the supposition of four per cent. for 
money, and kept, by legal permission in 
this and other States, on the supposition 
of four and a half per cent., thus materi- 
ally lessening its amount. 

On the assumptions made in calculat- 
ing the net premium, there are two 
sources of surplus. One, relating to fa- 
vorable mortality, has been considered. 
The other, due to a favorable rate of in- 
terest, remains. It is safe to assume that 
the companies obtain siz instead of four 
per cent. on their investments. This dif- 
ference of rate contributes largely to sur- 
plus. Take the policies already consid- 
ered, and notice its effect. On the suppo- 
sition that the table mortality is expe- 
rienced and a four per cent. reserve is to 
be kept, each net premium must amount 
at the end of the first year to $23.24: 
$21.89 at six per cent. will provide it. 
This liberates forty-six cents of each pre- 
mium, $4,600 in all, which improved for 
a year at six per cent. amounts to $4,876. 
At the end of the second year, $37.35 
must be provided by each policy-holder : 
$35.24 will be sufficient to do it; but as 
each furnishes, by his deposit from the 
first year and his annual premium $35.92, 
there is a surplus of sixty-eight cents on 
each premium, which for the 9,902 policy- 
holders is $6,733.36. This, added to the 
first year’s surplus and the whole in- 
creased by a year’s interest at six per 
cent., amounts to $12,305.92. The gains 
here indicated increase in volume from 
year to year. ‘The illustration has been 
confined to ten thousand policies and two 
years of time: extend it to four-fifths of a 
million policies for a decade, and the 
amount at the disposal of company mana- 
gers, from this source alone, over and 
above all liabilities, is a very large one. 
Combine with it the gains from favorable 
mortality and the amount liberated hy the 
permitted four and a half instead of the 


* This should be $27.66. The fractions disre- 
garded in the calculation would make up the dif- 
ference; but as illustration onlv is intended, the 
above is sufliciently accurate, 
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estimated four per cent. reserve, and it 
would seem as if provision enough had 
been made for dividends and contingen- 
cies, without the special one which is 
now to be considered. 

As yet no mention has been made of ex- 
penses. Provision is made for them by 
the addition of a certain percentage to 
the net premium, This addition is called 
the ‘‘loading’’ or ‘‘ charge,” and on 
whole life policies is usuaily forty per cent. 
Forty per cent. of $22.35 is $8.94 for the 
loading, and this with the net premium 
makes the full office premium of $31.29 
($31.30, if a fraction disregarded had 
been taken into account), The method 
of supplying the expenses is obviously un- 
just. By it the greater the age, the larger 
the amount the assured has to contribute. 
A person of 25, with a policy of a 
thousand dollars, is assessed but $5.68 
for expense and contingency account, 
while one of 50 must pay $13.48 to the 
same account. It certainly can cost no 
more to do business for a man of 50 
than for one of 25; yet he is charged 
more than double for the same service. 
It is no sufficient answer to say that the 
older the person, the fewer the premiums 
he can be expected to pay. The increased 
risk is provided for adequately in the in- 
creased net premium, and it is unfair that 
he should in addition be compelled to 
contribute so much more largely to ex- 
penses than the younger one. It is, in 
effect, making him pay, after he is dead, 
for the conduct of a business in which 
neither he nor his have the slightest in- 
terest. A certain rate per thousand dol- 
lars of assurance, irrespective of age, 
might be fixed upon as a proper charge 
for transacting the business. ‘This course 
might leave the agents’ commissions in a 
precarious state; but the sooner these 
commissions are abolished altogether, and 
reasonable salaries for efficient service 
substituted, the better. 

The loading is entirely too great. It 
furnishes a great deal more than the com- 
panies use for expenses, extravagant as 
they are. The gross expenses, excluding 
dividends on guarantee capital, were in 
1871, on an average, about eighteen per 
cent. of the premium receipts (Mass. Ins. 
Report, 1872). In some companies it 
was less than this and in others more, but 
the average was as stated. An average 
loading of twenty-five per cent. on the 
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net premium would have furnished it. 
But there is a design in making the 
** charge’’ exorbitant. Managers wish to 
have not only the most ample margin pos- 
sible for expenses and contingencies, but 
also a sure and large fund from which to 
inake dividends. ‘I'he loading is, indeed, 
spoken of by assurance writers as ‘‘ the 
provision for future surplus and expenses,”’ 
** profits in anticipation,” ‘intended to 
provide for expenses and profit,’’ ** the 
real bonus-giving power,’ etc. Of the 
loading, from one-third to one-half is in- 
tended for dividends. The policy-holder 
is thus compelled to pay a certain sum 
which is to be returned to him with in- 
terest, either in the form of increased 
amount of assurance or reduction of fu- 
ture premiums. ‘The companies desire to 
be, or to appear to be, a source of profit 
to the assured, and the latter is forced to 
minister to their ambition by paying an 
amount over and above ail possible 
charges and expenses, that it may be in- 
vested fur him. The ‘ profit’? part of 
the business should be entirely separated 
from life assurance proper. ‘To savings 
banks it legitimately belongs, and they 
can do it quite as well as the life com- 
panies. There can be no real advantage 
to the -ommunity in the latter assuming 
it. The more nearly the premium ona 
policy can be made to approach that re- 
quired for absolute security the better. 
Inordinately large premiums deter many 
persons from assuring at all, and induce 
others to forfeit policies already obtained 
and partially paid for. A large surplus 
fund is, moreover, a temptation to officers, 
and tends to increase expenses, ‘The 
President of the National Life Insurance 
Company of New York said in convention 
last October : ‘‘ It is well known to those 
in the business that old mutual companies 
are tempted to use a good portion of 
money that actually belongs to their old 
members, and use it to pay large broker- 
age commissions, to get new business, 
and pay dividends to new members that 
they have not earned.”’ 

The expenses are out of all reason, and 
any inducement to increase them, or to 
keep them as they are, should be re- 
moved. The following communication 
made by Mr. J. F. Entz, Actuary of the 
New York Life Insurance and Trust 
Company, to the Insurance Convention of 
1871, teils a true and shameful story : 
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With the gradual growth of life insurance, and 
with the various improvements and greater va- 
riety of forms with which the principle has been 
developed in the course of time, it seems, how- 
ever, that several faults have followed the pro- 
gress, and have perhaps increased in the same 
proportion. One of the most mischievous of 
the latter is found in the enormous expenses 
with which life insurance business is burthen- 
ed at the present time, and which seem to grow 
heavier every year, destroying to a great ex- 
tent the wholesome effect of a provision of a 
most beneficial nature, by providing protection 
to widows and orphans against want and desti- 
tution produced by the loss of those who, while 
alive and in health, are bound to support them. 
The hard earnings of many are gathered to 
make a common fund for their mutuai benefit; 
but strict economy in the administration of this 
fund ought to be the governing principle, and 
it should not be squandered away in such a 
prodigal manneras it isdone, The report of the 
New York Insurance Department for the six 
years, 1865 to 1870 inclusive, comprising all the 
companies admitted to do business in this State, 
tells an alarming story. 


There was paid for commissions 


toagents - - - - - + = §39,427,433.69 
Officers’ salaries, ete. - - + - 8,499,954.25 
Medical examiners’ fees - - - - 3,260,684 02 


National, State, and other taxcs - 
All other expenditures - - - - 


3,605 ,396.57 
25,142,603.34 


Total expenses in six years - - $79,936,071,87 


While the payment for losses and 


claimsisonly- - - - + + 63,555,913.28 


Showing that it cost about forty millions to pre- 
cure busivess, and that the expenses exceeded 
the payments to widows and orphans, for whom 
these institutions are chiefly established, by 
nearly sixteen and a half millions, 

There is a fact which may create some sur- 
prise in the item of “all other expenditures,” 
which were in 1865 - - + + - $1,028,544.69 
Andin 1869 - - - - + = + + 5,996,256.56 
And increased in 1870 to - - - 10,313,404.72 

In all other items there is a more gradual an- 
nual increase, except in commissions, which 
were in 1865 - - - - + + = = §$2,301,052.71 
Increased in 1869to - - - + + 9,870,155.89 
But decreased in 1870to + - - + 8,837,594.13 


These statistics speak for themselves, and re- 
quire no comments; but a question may be ask- 
ed, whether such prodigality will not lead to 
bankruptcy ? and another, where the profits are 
to come from? There must be some extraordi- 
nary extravagance in what is covered by the 
name of “all other expenditures,” while the 
commissions show that the anxiety for business 
and the formidable competition have caused an 
unparalleled recklessness, entirely destructive 
of the whole foundation. 


Whether such prodigality will not lead 
to bankruptcy, is a question yet to be 
answered. The crucial period of a life 
company does not arrive till nearly forty 
year's after its foundation. Nosuch com- 
pany in this country, of any magnitade, 
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has had a life of more than thirty years. 
W here the profits are to come fromm is an- 
swered, in part, by the ample provision 
made for them in calculating the pre- 
miums. Therest of the answer is found in 
the great number of policies discontinued 
otherwise than by death and expiry. 
The course of assurance in this country is 
strewn with slaughtered policies. Mr. 
Albert W. Paine, Insurance Commis- 
sioner of Maine, said to the Insurance 
Convention: ‘* I do hope that One of the 
results of our meeting here will be to put 
an end to a very great portion of this 
waste, if I may so call it, of life insur- 
ance, to wit, the unnatural termination 
of policies. No one would believe half 
the truth that could be told to him, and 
that all our reports show is the truth, 
with reference to that subject. The fact 
that only five per cent. of all the policies 
that are taken by our life insurance com- 
panies are ever paid, is a fact of such an 
alarming enormity that it calls for the 
gravest consideration.’’ At the same 
convention the following colloquy on the 
same subject occurred between the In- 
surance Commissioners of Massachusetts 
and New York: 

‘* Mr. Clarke: In regard to this mat- 
ter of dividends, every member of this 
convention is aware of the immense prof- 
its made by companies from lapses; and 
from that source many of the compa- 
nies have been able to make dividends. 
There is no doubt of that at all. After 
eliminating the amount of ceased insur- 
ance in these sixty-five companies in 
1870, there remains $254,000.000, mostly 
of lapsed insurance ; an immense increase 
over the previous year. And so the 
amount of lapses is growing year by year 
to an enormous aggregate; and I think, 
with Mr. Paine of Maine, that the time 
has come when some measures should be 
adopted to prevent this wholesale slaugh- 
ter of policies of life insurance. 

‘*Mr. Miller: I would ask Mr. Clarke 
if he does not consider that the companies 
would have been able to pay much larger 
dividends, if there had never been a sin- 
gle lapse? 

‘* Mr. Clarke: I don’t know as to that. 
I know that the managers of four or five 
New York companies have stated that 
their hope of success and profit rested in 
the number of lapses which would acgrue 
in a given year, 
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‘“‘Mr. Miller: Then there must be 
something vicious behind the lapses.”’ 

A part at least of the ‘* something vi- 
cious behind the lapses’? was related to 
the convention by Mr. J. W. Falk: “I 
have myself been a life insurance agent ; 
and we know that life insurance agents, 
if they do not actually lie, yet they some- 
times stretch the truth most wonderfully, 
and people have unheard-of dividends pro- 
mised to them; but the result is that the 
dividends fall so short of the amount pro- 
mised, that the policy-holders become so 
far disgusted that if they can get any- 
thing back they withdraw.’’ And they 
withdraw whether they can get anything 
back or not, preferring to lose all that 
they have paid rather than continue their 
contributions to the extravagance and 
waste which characterize the present con- 
duct of the business. Policies should 
never be allowed to lapse. Atter the as- 
sured has paid one or more premiums he 
has on deposit with the company a cer- 
tain sum of money, placed there for a 
specific purpose. If he should with- 
draw, the law should require the policy 
to be kept in force for a length of time 
proportioned to the deposit, or the is- 
suance ofa paid-up policy equal or nearly 
so to that which the deposit tvould pur- 
chase. 

The real purpose of life assurance is 
simple, and commends itself to favor by 
every consideration of prudence. The re- 
finements and complications which have 
been grafted upon it threaten to destroy 
it. Properly understood, and conducted 
it offers no margin for profit; ‘ life as- 
surance as an investment’’ has been 
urged so persistently that the desire for 
dividends has become its curse. <A few 
policy-holders have made profit ; the ma- 
jority pay too much for the article they 
purchase. A few forms of policy well 
understood would meet every legitimate 
want; ‘*some companies in their pro- 
spectuses propose to issue as many ?s 
eight or nine hundred varieties of poli- 
cies.”” The confusion thus introduced, 
which seems to baffle even professional 
actuaries, renders almost impossible the 
proper presentation of the subject, and 
makes comparatively easy the task of de- 
ception. The overpayments which pol- 
icy-holders must of necessity make in the 
early years of their assurance, the allow- 
ances made for surplus at almost every 
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step in the calculation of premiums, the 
large reserve which safety requires to be 
kept, and the large additional one which 
many companies retain, give to managers 
the control of an immense sum of money. 
To secure and extend such control, a sys- 
tem of inordinate expenditures has been 
introduced. Agents have reaped and 
continue to reap abundant harvests. 
Commissions are paid to them out of all 
proper proportion to the services render- 
ed. If every policy-holder understood 
that from one-fourth to one-half of his 
first premium and nearly one-twelfth of 
all subsequent ones are given to the man 
who solicited and, perhaps, deceived him, 
public indignation might force a change 
in a matter so important. The annual 
accounts which officers render of their 
stewardship are not satisfactory. What 
are ‘all other expenditures’? which 
swallow up by millions the money of 
policy-holders? how many officers are 
attached to a company ? what the services 
of each, how much, and how is he paid? 
what is the profit from lapsed and sur- 
rendered policies, and how is it disposed 
of? are questions which, among others, 
ought to be, and are not, answered. The 
State authority, under present laws, 
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can effect much, but even it has com- 
plained that officers ‘* evade the rendition 
of fair and honest statements of expenses.”’ 
The utmost explicitness in the matter 
should be insisted upon by the assured as 
the only way of protecting the sacred in- 
terests involved. Full information as to 
principles and practice, fair and candid 
dealing in every respect, are essential, if 
the business is ever to be properly under- 
stood by the community, and serve suc- 
cessfully the real purposes for which it 
was established. It will merit the un- 
qualified approval and support of all men, 
when it shall be conducted in methods 
consistent with the following character 
so well given it by Professor Bartlett: 
‘*Tt may be proper to say, that I have 
never been able to regard the institution 
of life assurance as a mere business con- 
cern, of which the main object is to make 
money. It has always appeared to me 
rather as a fraternal charity, created by 
the voluntary union of persons for mu- 
tual protection against the calamities of 
sudden penury to helpless widows and 
orphans—always dispensing the largest 
liberality toward its members, consistent 
with equal justice to all.” 
J. H. Van Amrince. 
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F she shall weep when I lie mute and white, 
Powerless utterly to breathe or speak, 

With lid fallen moveless on the moveless cheek ; 

If she shall weep and turn her tearful sight 

Toward me then—she that would always give 

Duplicity so deeply worse than scorn, 

Ice-pitiless of atl pangs [ had borne ; 

If she shall weep then, this stern vow be sworn: 
Once more I shall find some strange grace and live. 


Others that stand about me shall not know 


If there be any change. 


But she shall see 


A horror as of death-in-life round me, 

And tremble while her lips to pallor grow. 

And then it shall befall that bitter fears 

Numb her, beholding how I am not dead, 

But am as one who hearkens what is said, 

Challenging from the silence of my bed 
Her sacrilege and blasphemy of tears! 





Epoar Fawcert. 
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HE snow-storm was simply tremen- 
4 dous, and the baby weighed twen- 
ty-five pounds. 

Every evil has its attendant good, and 
blessings often visit us in deep disguise. 
Had it not been fur the snow-storm I 
might never have met the baby; and but 
for the baby I might never have been the 
happy man I am. 

Five years ago I hated babies. Their 
very name was suggestive of nocturnal 
tours about the parental bedroom, mouths 
unpleasantly moist to be kissed at regular 
intervals, torn books, broken crockery, a 
long period of tooth-cutting agony, and a 
host of minor evils whose enumeration is 
more appropriate to the gossip of nursery- 
dom than to conversation in general soci- 
ety. Since I have become the father of 
two boisterous cherubs, however, my old 
censoriousness has been slowly but surely 
melting away. At the times set apart by 
nature for those touching infantile phe- 
nomena, my hair has been pulled, my 
natty beard twisted out of shape, my fin- 
gers chewed, my Shakespeare reduced to 
sticky fragments, my Doré Bible convert- 
ed into a gallery of scriptural studies in 
water-colors, and I, Felix Scriblerius, 
Exq., journalist and ex-baby-hater, have 
regarded these successive developments 
on the part of my offspring with all the 
tranquillity of an ancient stoic. Nay, I 
have gone even further. When our wee 
Mamie transferred her affections from a 
china doll to my east of the ‘* Venus di 
Milo,”’ and left that time-honored concep- 
tion under the hot shower-bath from ten 
in the morning till early eventide, how did 
1 act? Five years ago I should have 
cried—‘‘ Lock the little wretch in a clos- 
et! Spank her! Send her supperless to 
bed! No punishment can be severe 
enough for this enfant terrible!”’ As it 
was, I rescued the deluged goddess from 
her perilous position, gazed a moment at 
what had so lately been my cherished 
ideal of statuesque perfection, set the 
shapeless mass upon the mantel, and— 
laughed ; laughed till I cried; cried till 
Mamie’s blue eyes began to fill with tears 
of alarm at her father’s strange be- 
havior; then caught the little culprit in 





my arms and kissed her till my lips were 
weary. 

To this complexion am I come at last ! 

And the metamorphosis had its origin 
in an adventure of my bachelor days—a 
chain of circumstances in which the first 
two links were a snow-storm and a baby. 

It was a beautiful day in January, 
18—, when I bade farewell to my friend 
Raleigh at Albany, where I had been pay- 
ing one of the pleasantest of visits, and 
stepped aboard a train bound fur New 
York. A journalist’s life is no rose- 
strewn highway, and a metropolitan pub- 
lic, greedy for so much news and so many 
squibs each day, is the hardest of task- 
masters. Therefore, one of my profession- 
al brethren having kindly offered to fill 
during my absence that article of furni- 
ture sarcastically dubbed the editor’s easy 
chair, and packed me off for a few days 
of dolee far niente in the provinces, I 
had thoroughly enjoyed every moment of 
my emancipation, and now, on my return 
to bondage, was in that enviable frame of 
mind induced by good dinners, genial 
companionship, and respectable hours, 
when one is inclined to look at coming 
trials through a sort of rose-tinted inverted 
lens. Raleigh had used every effort to 
prolong my stay, but in vain. In the 
clear, brisk atmosphere of that winter 
morning, I disregarded the white clouds 
climbing up, bank upon bank, in the dis- 
tant horizon. I laughed at my friend's 
apprehensions of an approaching storm, 
shook his hand for the seventeenth time, 
jumped aboard the train, and was soon 
moving across the railroad bridge. 

Alas! what Raleigh had faintly pre- 
dicted proved appallimgly true, and though 
he rose several degrees in my estimation 
as a weather prophet, I confess I was not 
a little disgusted at his success ; for we 
whirled along, not away from the clouds, 
as I had hoped, but into them, and in less 
than twenty minutes were in the midst of 
a blinding snow-storm. On we pushed, 
mile after mile, leaving the sun far behind 
us, the storm increasing in violence with 
every furlong. A brakeman, passing 
through the car, shut all the ventilators, 
through which the fine white flakes were 
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sifting, thus adding to our already gloomy 
prospect the additional horror of a close 
and choking atmosphere. With the com- 
fort-loving instinct characteristic of Amer- 
icans under untoward circumstances, 
each of the passengers seemed to accept 
the situation, and set about preparing 
himself for a long and tedious journey. 
Those who had shawls or rugs began to 
turn them to some account; one made of 
his a pillow, and another a comforter, 
while a third made his answer the purpose 
of a weather-strip, to keep out the chilly 
breezes that found their way through the 
interstices in his window-sash. Books and 
pamphlets were drawn from the deep re- 
cesses of cosy travelling-bags ; and among 
the less fortunate the morning papers 
changed hands freely, even the advertise- 
ment columns seeming to possess an in- 
terest for the general reader they had 
never known before. 

Meanwhile the wind grew fiercer and 
the snow deeper every moment. Ere long 
the train began to move slower and slower, 
and finally stood still altogether. A plough 
was sent ahead to clear the track, and we 
passed on a short distance; then came 
another full stop, then another brief in- 
terval of tzavel; and at this snail-like 
pace we consumed a good half-hour on 
every five miles of road. My disappoint- 
ment and vexation knew no bounds. I 
tried to read, and found a sensational 
article in my newspaper, descriptive of a 
bloodthirsty murder. ‘That exactly suited 
my frame of mind, and I read it from be- 
ginning toend. Then I turned the paper 
over and over, looking for something new; 
but fold and twist it as I would, whenever 
my eye rested ona readable-looking sketch 
it proved to be ‘‘ some additional particu- 
lars ’’ of the same catastrophe. This state 
of things only increased my nervousness, 
till I finally threw the sheet under the 
settee, as if [ would get rid of some hor- 
rible demon that haunted me on every 
side, and resigned myself to the rather 
monotonous companionship of my own 
cogitations. 

I remembered having heard somewhere 
of an old cobbler who never could learn to 
read, yet acquired a wonderful knowledge 
of that noblest of studies, human na- 
ture, bv watching his journeymen as they 
worked at the bench. ‘* Now,” thought 
1, ‘* let me steal a leaf from that old fel- 
low’s book, and perhaps I shall derive 
both pleasure and profit from observing 
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my fellow passengers.’’ Accordingly, I 
commenced with the seat directly in front 
of me, which contained three persons—a 
middle-aged lady, dark complexivned, 
with a pale but rather interesting and 
expressive face ; another lady, of perhaps 
twenty years, fair, with blue eyes, Grecian 
nose, and a mouth which bespoke a rare 
combination of child-like confidence and 
womanly firmness; the third occupant, 
taking a grateful nap-in the arms of the 
elder of the two fadies, was—a baby ! 

As the reader is aware, I am writing 
now of my bachelor days, when I detested 
babies. Be it said, therefore, in honor of 
my consistency, that if I could have found 
anvther vacant seat in that car when I 
entered it, | should never have deposited 
my person in such cluse proximity to the 
little monster, 

I had scarcely noted the elementary de- 
tails above recorded, when I saw the 
younger lady lean toward her companion 
and whisper a few words in her ear, to 
which the other responded With a nod of 
acquiescence, at the same time raising a 
kerchief to her face with the unemployed 
hand, The girl then looked uneasily up 
and down the car, rising partially from 
her seat in order to obtain a better view. 
Inclination prompted me to sit still and 
continue my observations in quiet, but 
as the young face was turned full toward 
me, its beauty, enhanced if anything by 
a slightly troubled expression, moved me 
to do. something—I did not know what. 
Being naturally of a retiring disposition 
among ladies, I was always in dread of 
doing something awkward; for I had 
never studied in the training-school call- 
ed society, and doubtless appreciated 
and magnified to the double every failing 
in speech or manner of which I was con- 
scious. Here, however, was a sympa- 
thetic impulse gaining possession of me, 
and to it I yielded. 

** Madam,”’ I inquired, ‘‘ can I be of 
any assistance ?”’ 

There was none of the repellent cool- 
ness I had feared in the look she turned 
upon me or the tone in which she answer- 
ed. She evidently took in my calibre at 
a single glance, marked me a gentleman, 
and was ready to accept my proffered aid 
without any nonsensical parley, 

‘* Thank you, sir,’’ she said; ‘* my sis- 
ter feels a little faint in this close atmos- 
phere, and I was looking about for a 
water-covler,”’ 
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There was none to be seen. It would 
be extremely dangerous to attempt cross- 
ing to another car; so I did the next best 
thing. 

** Would not a little brandy answer 
every purpose? ’’ producing the article. 

A brief consultation between the ladies 
resulted ina few hurried thanks on the 
part of the invalid’and a homoevpathic 
libation from my flask. Thus far every- 
thing had passed off nigely, and I was 
much astonished at my success in the new 
réle | had attempted. There was such a 
satisfaction in it that I made another ef- 
fort. 

‘* If the lady would be more comforta- 
ble alone, I will vacate this settee in your 
favor, with pleasure.”’ 

** Oh, no, don’t let me drive you from 
your pleasant quarters,”” answered the 
girl smiling; and then with just a little 
hesitancy, ‘ If you will allow me, though, 
the half already vacant in 

[ do not think she finished the sen- 
tence, for I was out in the aisle in an in- 
stant, waiting for her to pass in, with 
my heart perfurming some novel antic 
between a flutter and a thump. 

Detaining me a few seconds to conclude 
some feminine preparations, she at length 
approached, but—oh grief!—with the 
baby in her arins ! 

Thereupon ensued an inward struggle. 
Shoald L escape while yet there was 
time? But whither could | flee, that my 
purpose would not be painfully apparent? 

The sweet face again decided me. It 
seemed the oracle that settled my knotty 
questions, but settled them all one way. 

** This storm decidedly interferes with 
rapid travel,’? | remarked, when once 
more seated. 

** Yes, indeed,’’ replied my companion ; 
“and it will be so tedious for any one 
who comes to meet us. That depot at 
New York is bad enough when one has 
to wait a paltry fifteen minutes; what 
must it be to stay there several hours! ’’ 

* You are fortunate in having friends 
to meet you. I ean hardly imagine any- 
thing more disheartening—for a lady, I 
mean—than to land ina large city on a 
day like this, with every one busy about 
her, and no welcome in store until she 
reaches her final destination.”’ 

**Oh, L shouldn’t mind it much for 
myself; [ am used to making my own 
way abont, and generally sueceed very 
well. I shoudd feel quite uneasy, though, 
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about sister, for I fear she is seriously 
ill.”’ 

‘* T wonder that she felt like risking so 
long a ride if she was conscious of any 
symptoms of approaching illness.’’ 

‘* Our friends did everything they could 
to detain us; but the domestic we brought 
with us for Charlie’s benefit decamped 
suddenly last night in a fit of passion 
about something, and sister argued that 
if she were going to be without her body- 
guard, and sick besides, it was perhaps 
best that she should hurry home. So we 
telegraphed ahead that we were coming, 
and started.”’ 

‘* Ah! then your home is in New York, 
and not in Albany ?”’ 

** Not exactly in New York, but in her 
sister city, Brooklyn.” 

At the mention of the name Charlie, 
its precious bearer had opened his eyes, 
taken a lazy view of his surroundings, 
shifted his position slightly, and gone to 
sleep again. 

‘* Dear little fellow!’’ murmured the 
fair one with a motherly sort of tender- 
ness, that, despite the writer’s hatred of 
the genus infans, really touched his bach- 
elor soul. ‘* Dear little fellow! How 
well he has behaved through all this tedi- 
ous ride.”’ 

** It will be time enough to compliment 
him when he reaches his journey’s end,”’ 
I remarked, astonished at the progress I 
was making. For the first time in my 
recollection I had carried on a ten min- 
utes’ conversation with a lady without a 
sign of trepidation or embarrassment. 

** Will it be so very long, then? What 
time do you suppose we shall reach New 
York?” 

** About eleven o'clock, [should think,”’ 
consulting my timepiece. 

** Eleven o’clock at night? Oh dear, 
what will poor sister,do?”’ 

1 was revolving in my mind a series of 
comforting suggestions, when Master 
Charles, as if to prove my late warning 
not utterly vain, began to exhibit signs 
of restlessness. He opened his eyes wide 
this time, stared at me, first vacantly and 
then with an expression of distrust, threw 
back his head and studied my companion 
in like manner, puckered up his corute- 
nance, and prepared to assert himself 
vocally. 

** Hush, baby dear! 
Mamma’s trying to 
mamma !”’ 


Hush, my love! 
sleep; poor, sick 
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A faint muttering, as of distant thun- 
der, issued from bady’s windpipe. 

** There, dear, there! Be a good little 
boy and lie still! ”’ 

A kiss that made my heart ache! 
Thunder growing gradually nearer. 

** Oh Charlie ! Charlie! ’’ in an implor- 
ing tone. ‘*Is this the little boy that 
was one year old yesterday? Is this the 
little boy that had all the pretty birthday 
presents? What wuld grandpa,say! ”’ 

Either to establish his identity with the 
little boy referred to, or in a vain attempt 
to state his views of what grandpa would 
the Master 
Charles now followed the injunction of the 
nursery distich— 


say under circumstances, 


Open his mouth, and shut his eyes— 


end gave such vent to his suppressed 
emotions as brought his mother from a re- 
clining to an upright position without 
more ado, 

‘*Give him to me, Marie,”’ 
reaching both arms over the back of the 


she said, 


seat. 

*“*Oh, no,’’ replied Marie, ‘let me 
keep him. He'll be good again in a min- 
ute—won’t you, Charlie dear? ”’ 

“Charlie dear *’ preferred not to in- 
volve himself in any doubtful obligation, 
and continued to howl dismally. By and 
by, however, between the diplomatic 
manoeuvres of mamma and Marie, and the 
administering of sundry bribes, he was 
induced to postpone further warlike de- 
monstrations for a season. 

The truce being perfected, I resumed 
conversation with my fair companion. 
Every moment I grew more interested in 
her. If the subject were politics, she 
talked like a Minerva; if it were music 
or art, she proved equally well informed; 
and barring a few feminine illogicalities, 
her opinions were sound and tenable. 
Altogether, the day and evening passed 
away with marvellous rapidity; had it 
not been for occasional reminders from 
the one-year-old, I should almost have 
forgotten whence I came or whither I was 
going. Atlength, however, the continued 
ringing of the engine bell aroused me to 
the fact that we were within the limits of 
New York city, and that my happy ad- 
venture was almost at an end, 

Perhaps, | ruminated, Marie would be 
met by one who was a stranger to me, and 
her little white hand warmly pressed ; it 
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might be, her fairy waist encircled by a 
masculine arm ; nay,even those tempting 
lips 

A short, quick blast from the whistle ; 
the bell has ceased ringing ; the train has 
stopped ; we are there! 

While the ladies were preparing to 
alight, | inwardly revolved the question: 
In the general distribution of the burdens 
what was to become of the baby? The 
elder lady was too seriously ill to carry 
such a load, while Marie would be so em- 
ployed in taking care of her as to be al- 
most incapacitated for further labor. The 
same query seemed to have occurred to 
the girl, for I observed her Poking at the 
sulid child with a weary sort of expres- 
sion, as though the very prospect of his 
weight had already exhausted her. One 
glance at her troubled face was all my 
vanquished heart could endure. 

** Madam,”’ said I in a burst of generous 
enthusiasm, ** I am quite unskilled in the 
art of carrying children, but if I can be 
of any service in relieving you of the care 
of that infant s 

**Oh, sir,’’ she interrupted, flushing 
with gratitude, ‘* if you would be so kind! 
I should not think of it for an instant un- 
der any other circumstances, but pe 

** Don’t mention it, I pray,’’ I inter- 
rupted in turn. ‘“‘If you will show me 
how to hold him, I shall be only too glad 











to assist you.’ 

Gallantry begot gallantry, until by the 
time we reached terra firma I had become 
an ingenious compound of knight-errant 
and quasi paterfamilias, in which it would 
have been difficult to recognize the selfish 
old bachelor of a few hours before. 

Once, twice, thrice, we passed in re- 
view the long line of expectant faces on 
the platform. the ladies looking each time 
more anxious and dismayed. ‘Then they 
halted and gazed at each other a moment 
in silence. ‘The elder spoke first : 

‘* What is to be done? ”’ 

“Nothing can be done,’’ replied the 
other, ‘* except to push on as best we may 
alone. For obvious reasons, we cannot 
go toa hotel 
«+ Then ensued a short conversation in 
whispers, after which they explained to 
me that for some causes, probably the non- 
delivery of their telegram, no one had ap- 
peared to meet them ; they were unpro- 
tected andalone, at midnight, in this great 
city, and their home was in Brooklyn. 


” 
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My generous impulses were again stirred 
within me. I was really becoming a phil- 
anthropist on a limited scale. 

** Ladies,”’ said I, ** do not be alarmed. 
If I can find a hackman who will take you 
to Brooklyn on such a night as this, 1 
will accompany you—that is, if you will 
accept of my escort for want of a better.”’ 

The ladies overwhelmed me with thanks 
and protestations, but L pressed the mat- 
ter upon them till they finally consented 
with an air of grateful reluctance. 

While [ was out looking for a convey- 
ance, my charmer wrote a name and ad- 
dress. on a card, and handed it to me when 
I returned, together with a check for the 
portmanteau belonging to her sister and 
herself. I thrust the card into my pocket, 
sent my coachman after the luggage, and 
came back without waiting to examine 
the vehicle I had engaged. When, at 
length, the driver put his head in at the 
door and announced himself in readiness, 
1 asked permission to relieve the ladies of 
their living charge, took Charlie in my 
arms, and heading our procession led the 
way into the street. On reaching: the 
conveyance, it proved to bea coupé, capa- 
ble of holding only two adults. 

“ Good heavens, driver ! *’ I exclaimed, 
‘*how do you expect three grown per- 
sons and a child to ride in that thing? ”’ 

**You said it was for two ladies,’’ he 
answered, ‘‘ and it’s plenty big enough 
fur them.’’ 

True! For perhaps the first time in 
my life, 1 had become so absorbed in some 
of my fellow-beings as to have entirely 
forgotten number one. It was too late 
now to make a fuss. The night was bit- 
ter cold, the elder of the ladies under my 
care was very ill, and there was only one 
other carriage left; that, too, was a 
coupé. At this juncture the driver of the 
second vehicle came running up, and set- 
tled the question. 

‘“*Hi, sir! Not room enough, sir? 
Two of you can come in my hack, sir! ”’ 

**Good!”’ said I, ‘* Step in, ladies, 
and we'll be off in no time. I'll follow in 
the other carriage.”’ 

In they went, and requested me to de- 
liver up the baby to them; but I would 
hear of nothing of the kind. ‘* No, no!” 
I insisted, ‘‘ T ean take care of him with- 
out any trouble, and it is necessary that 
you should both be as comfortable as pos- 
sible.” And to prevent further discus- 
sion I abruptly shut their carriage door. 
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‘*What number?’’ asked the coach 
man. I did not stop to answer, but hand- 
ed him the card Marie had given me. 
Then seating myself in the other carriage, 
with Charles in a state of blissful uncon- 
sciousness against my overcoat, I was 
soon rolling through the snowdrifts down 
Ninth avenue. 

There was not much to amuse me as we 
hurried along. All the lights had disap- 
peared from the shop windows, no pedes- 
trians wére to be seen on the streets, and 
the very policemen seemed to have found 
hiding-places to protect them from the 
raw night winds. 

The ladies’ carriage kept some distance 
ahead of us, and [ watched as it wheeled 
into Twenty-third street toward Broad- 
way, while another vehicle exactly like it 
coming up the avenue turned in at the 
same corner. ‘Then a bit of jolting road 
awoke my baby companion, and every 
nerve was strained to keep him quiet. 
Cry he would, however, and ery he did, 
despite my efforts to soothe; and I was. 
still intent on inventing expedients, re- 
gardless of such petty matters as time and 
space, when the carriage stopped, and [ 
was aroused by my coachman’s voice: 
‘* Here we are, sir!’ 

I stepped out. In front of us stood a 
coupé, the door held open by the muffled 
driver. To my horror, there issued from 
its cavernous interior—not two ladies, but 
a couple of young gentlemen in full dress, 
evidently just returned from an evering 
party. I looked up and down the street. 
We were on Fifth avenue, in the city of 
New York. 

The situation was apparent at a glance. 
We had followed the wrong carriage ; the 
right one was now beyond recall. With 
the heedlessness peculiar to editors and 
men inlove I had given away a ecard con- 
taining my only clue to the names or re- 
sidence of my fair companions, and here 
was I, a bachelor, alone, at the dead of 
night, with an infant abomination in my 
arms ! 

For the cause of good morals, I forbear 
to repeat the emphatic language in which 
I addressed that cabhby. My repertoire of 
forcible invective I found to be very full, 
though not half so comprehensive as the 
oceasion demanded. In justice to the 
poor man, be it said that he did his best 
to expiate the mischief. I was treated to 
a gratuitous ride of an hour or more, 
during which every effurt was made to 
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find some trace of the direction the other 
carriage had taken. At last the search 
was given up as hopeless, and I was com- 
pelled to drive to my boarding-house, Mrs. 
Barnaby’s, No. 123 East th street. 
Here my Jehu set me down, apologized 
in his rough way for the accident, and 
drove off, as, with my heart in the pit of 
my stomach, I shouldered Master Charles, 
and walked slowly up the steps. 

I tried my lateh-key, but in vain; the 
door was locked on the inside. Accord- 
ingly I seized the  bell-pull, and the 
wrench I gave it almost broke the wire. 
The jarring motion, or the cold, or some- 
thing, awoke my precious charge at this 
point. Then broke upon the midnight 
air a squall prolonged and loud, 

Why didn’t some one come! 

Squall still continued. Every moment 
seemed an hour as | stood upon that door- 
step waiting. Rangagain. Moresqualls, 
this time accompanied with staccato gasps. 
Just then a policeman came along. Lwas 
hesitating whether to hail him or not, 
when he settled the question by coming 
up the stoop of his own accord. 

‘* What the devil are you doin’ here ?”’ 
he asked, in a surly tone. 

**T want to get in,” I replied. 
is my house,”’ 

‘* What business have you with that 
brat? This ’ere’s a single gentlemen’s 
bourdin’ house; they don’t keep no sich 
things as that.”’ What could I answer? 
fo explain would take all night, and he 
would never believe me if I should attempt 
it. He evidently attributed my silence to 
inability to account for myself, for he con- 
tinued : 

**See here, my cove; this won't do! 
You was a goin’ to tie that young un on 
the bell-pull and leave it there, if I hadn’t 
*a stopped you; now wasn’t you, eh? 
Own up likea man!”? And he winked 
complacently at his own shrewdness. 

Still I could not answer. 

** Now, then,’’ continued the officer, 
drawing himself up to his full height, and 
assuming an air consistent with his dig- 
nity as guardian of the public morals ; 
‘now then, I ain’t a goin’ to let you do 
nothin’ of the kind on my beat. If you 
*ve got a young galoot there as you're 
ashamed of, there's plenty of foundlin’ 
horspittles where you can git rid of it, 
without leavin’ it on respectable folks’s 
dvorsteps. An’ what’s further-——’’ 

But what was further he never informed 
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me; fur at that moment aservant appear- 
ed, put her head cautiously out, welcomed 
me with a ‘‘Lor! Mr. Scribl’us, it’s 
you, is it?” and admitted me, while the 
policeman stalked off with the proud con- 
sciousness of having done his duty, re- 
gardless of consequences. 

While I was kicking the snow off my 
boots, the servant stood gazing in amaze- 
ment at my singular burden. The child 
had cried himself to sleep out on the door- 
step, but was now awake again and pre- 
paring for another roar. ‘ Alas!” I 
thought, ‘* here is a trying crisis. If my 
fellow boarders learn of this affair, I shall 
never hear the end of it. Something 
must be done, and that instantly, to keep 
the little villain from rousing the house! ” 
I hurried up stairs, bouncing him up and 
down, and intoning a confused medley of 
childish rhymes, but for the life of me 1 
could not remember more than a line or 
two of each. The result ran somewhat 
in this strain : 


Now I lay me down to sleep— 
Rock-a-by baby upon the tree top; 
When the wind blows 
Shoe the horse, shoe the mare, 
Let the little colt go— 





To Banbury cross, 
To see a white lady get on a black horse— 


ard so on, ad libitum and da capo. 

Between the stanzas I managed to di- 
rect the girl to wake up her mistress and 
send her to my room. She hurried off, 
and during the interval between her dis- 
appearance and the advent of mine hostess, 
I succeeded in soothing the boy and laid 
him in a profound slumber on my bed. 

My landlady entered. 

The servant had evidently prepared her 
for the worst, for her face wore the ex- 
pression of a general who had resolved to 
take a decided stand on some point, had 
strongly intrenched and fortified himself, 
and had his reserves well disciplined and 
in good order. She entered without the 
most distant salutation, took up her posi- 
tion in the middle of the room, folded her 
arms, threw back her head, and looked 
me full in the face. Shé was waiting for 
me t6 open the engagement. 

‘Mrs. Barnaby,’’ | began after a mo- 
ment’s consideration—* Mrs. Barnaby, 
you perceive I am ina delicate situation.” 

** Mr. Scriblerius,’’ she responded, ‘I 
should say you were.”’ 

This was not strictly encouraging, but I 
continued : 
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**And Tam going to throw myself on 
your generosity.”’ 

Mis. B—— was plainly determined 
nut to ¢ummit herself, and maintained a 
discreet silence. 

** An explanation of this affair will in- 
volve a story of considerable length, but I 
hope——”’ 

‘** Before you proceed with your story, 
Mr. Scriblerius,”’ said my landlady frigid- 
ly, ‘allow me to remind you that your 
week is up to-night. I will dispense 
with further notice, if you have anything 
to tell which a respectable woman like 
myself should not listen to, and let you 
and your infant yonder take quarters 
somewhere else.”’ 

‘Mrs. Barnaby,’’ I cried in despair, 
** hear me, I pray, before turning me out 
of your house on such a night as this. 
There is a lady in the case—two ladies, in 
fact.’’ 

** Ladies!” exclaimed the good woman 
with an unmistakable sneer, every bristle 
of her watronly virtue now rampantly 
erect. She would have continued at some 
length no doubt, had I not hastened to in- 
terrupt her. 

I do not remember exactly what I said, 
but my language was well chosen, and 
served so far to soothe her ruffled feelings 
that she listened with praiseworthy pa- 
tience while I recounted in detail the cir- 
cumstances ef my remarkable adventure, 
with which the reader is already acquaint- 
ed. My landlady was one of those per- 
sons who, when in the wrong, apologize 
in action rather than in words. Before 
my story was nearly finished, she had 
bent down over the sleeping child with as 
much tenderness as if it had been her 
own. 

** Poor, poor darling! 
as she arranged the folds of its little cloak 
so that it could breathe with greater free- 


‘* And you haven't any clue to its 
99 


”? she murmured, 


dom. 
mother’s name or her whereabouts 

** Not one,’’ I answered. 

“Poor, poor darling! ’’ she repeated ; 
and then, as if struck with a sudden idea, 
** Have you looked for any marks about 
its person tae 

‘* A strawberry mark on the left arm, 
or something of that sort?’ I asked, all 
the romantic side of my nature thrilling 
at the thought. 

**Oh dear, no! Names or initials on 
the clothing, [ mean.”’ 

The thrills ceased ; and as I gazed at 
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the mysterious wrappings in which that 
tiny furm was encased, it occurred to me 
héw helpless I should have been if left to 
myself to prosecute a search; or, having 
once taken off the garments and examined 
them, what a fine chance that infant 
would have stood to go naked the rest of 
its life fur want of a hand to put them on 
again. While these horrible possibilities 
were crossing my brain, the good lady had 
commenced operations, keeping the young- 
ster quiet with a thousund motherly ca- 
resses and blandishments. When the in- 
vestigation was completed, she turned to 
me with an expression of countenance 
that bespoke the result more plainly than 
any words. 

‘* There is nothing left but to advyer- 
tise,’’ she said aftera pause. ‘‘ Do you 
ever put such things into your paper? ”’ 

** No,”’ Lreplied; ‘* but I will insert a 
notice to-morrow in the ‘ H-r-ld,’ where 
the parents will be sure to look. It is too 
late to-night.’’ 

At this reference to the lateness of the 
hour, my landlady took the child in her 
arms, and prepared to leave the room, bid- 
ding me good night. An afterthought 
impelled me to call her back. 

** One moment, if you please.’ 

She halted in the doorway. 

**My dear Mrs. Barnaby,’’ I solemnly 
inquired, feeling it my duty to ask the 
question, and nerving myself to the task, 
** Does the little dev—excuse me—angel, 
I mean, stand in need of the kindly min- 
istrations of a—a $3 

‘“*A nurse?’’ suggested Mrs. B—. 
** Of course.”’ 

‘* Yes, madam, as you observe, a nurse, 
of course ; but are there not—that is to 
say—ahem ! pardon me if I seem inquisi- 
tive—are there not—ahem! two kinds of 
nurses? ’’ 

** Certainly, Mr. Scriblerius,’’ and I 
shall never forget that excellent woman’s 
look, first of ineredulity, and then of hor- 
ror. as the full comprehension of my igno- 
rance penetrated her aged brain. Then 
she added, for my further edification, 
** But this child, I fancy, don’t need but 
one.”’ 

A sigh of relief escaped me. 

**So,’’ continued Mrs. Barnaby, ‘* you 
must hunt one up to-morrow.”’ 

“1! [ eried. “ For heaven’s sake, 


? 





my dear madam, do you hunt one up for 
me, and charge your expenses on my bill. 
I haven’t the most remote idea what qual- 
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ifications to look for in such an indi- 
vidual.” 

“ Oh, very well,’’ replied my landlady 
as she moved away; ‘* it’s a matter of 
little consequence which of us gets the 
woman. I only thought you might feel 
more contented if you did it yourself, 
you know.”’ 

**Don’t mention it; | resign in your fa- 
vor. But, oneword more, Mrs. Barnaby ; 
don’t, I beg of you, tell any one in the 
house about this.”’ 

** Trust me for that, sir,’’ answered she 
with a satisfied air, and disappeared. 

[ rose late in the morning, quite unre- 
freshed. The excitement of the night be- 
fore, added to the physical exhaustion of 
my long ride, had made my sleep feverish 
and fitful. Little snatches of nightmare 
haunted me through the weary hours, and 
1 was tossed about out of one horrid dream 
into another, like a human shuttlecock 
between two visionary battledores, I 
dressed in haste, and, without waiting for 
breakfast, hurried down to the office. On 
a street-car I met an old and confidential 
friend, an attorney, into whose private ear 
I poured the story of my woes, or at least 
as much thereof as would enable him to 
advise me. 

**You are going 
zourse ?”’ he asked. 

** Oh yes,”’ I repiied, ‘* but never hay- 
ing done anything of the kind, and this 
being a peculiar case, | don’t know ex- 
actly how to express myself. In fact, I 
am so exhausted and bewildered that [ 
doubt my ability to compose an advertise- 
ment of any kind.”’ 

** For that matter,’’ said my friend, ‘I 
am as inexperienced as yourself in such 
affairs. However, I fancy | can draw you 
up something that will answer. It will 
be full and explicit, at all events.”’ 

** Just what | want, my dear fellow ; 
do so.”’ 

He scribbled a few lines in his note- 
book, tore out the page, and submitted it 
fur my approval. The writing ran thus: 


to advertise, of 


’ 


FOR IMMEDIATE REDEMPTION, 


A male infant, answering to the following de- 
scription: One year old, name Charles, sandy 
hair, light blue or gray eyes, weight about twen- 
ty-five pounds. Any party or parties having 
or claiming any right, title, interest, or property 
whatsoever, in said infant, eitherdJegal or equi- 
table, may recover possession of the same at 
once by applying, with proper credentials, at 


Editorial Room 14, Ofliice of the ‘* Metropolitan 
Banner of Freedom.” 
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Arrived at the ** Banner ”’ office, I as- 
sumed my editorial chair, and confided 
the above advertisement to the care of ny 
own particular ‘* devil,’’ with instructions 
to see that it was inserted in the ** H-r-ld”’ 
for the next morning, directing him, also, 
when the notice appeared in print, to cut 
it out and lay it where | could find it. 
The next day there lay the advertjsement 
on my desk, neatly cut from the columns 
of the ‘* H-r-ld.’’ I put on my office-coat, 
prepared for work, and summoning my 
devil, forthwith inquired whether the 
morning exchanges hadallcome in. Yes, 
he believed so. 

‘** Bring them here.’ 

He dragged in a huge pile of news- 
papers. 

** Now,”’ said I, ‘* examine all the New 
York and Brooklyn journals, and if you 
find anywhere an advertisement for a lost 
child, cut it out.” 

The boy set to work with praiseworthy 
assiduity, and soon announced that he had 
found one. A single look at the notice he 
handed me was sufficient. Yes, there 
could be no doubt that this was what L 
wanted. The description of the baby was 
even fuller than mine ; and I was request- 
ed to call at No. 42 M—— avenue, Brook- 
lyn. I thrust the slip into the breast- 
pocket of my Prince Albert, attacked the 
work of immediate importance, finished 
it after a fashion, drew on my overcoat, 
and started for the ferry. On board the 
boat, | suddenly recollected that I did not 
know much about Brooklyn. So stepping 
up to one of my fellow passengers who 
was evidently a Long Islander: ° 

** Pray, sir,’’ said I, *‘ can you direct 
me how to get to—to i 

[ felt for the advertisement. In the 
hurry | had forgotten to change my coat, 
and my Prince Albert, with the adver- 
tisement in its breast-pocket, was hang- 
ing in my office! Never mind, I could 
get along without it, perhaps. 

“Can you direct me how to find M— 
street, in Brooklyn? ”’ 

As he was bound that way himself, he 
offered to act as guide. 

I rang at No. 42 with considerable re- 
luctance. It was certainly a shabby look- 
ing house for such a sweet creature to 
live in, I thought. But there was no 
telling what gems such a rude setting 
might eontain; and after all, whatever 
the outside might be, the interior was 
doubtless a little palace of luxury and re 
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finement—such a palace as she alone, of 
all the women I had ever met, could make 
it. The bell was answered by a sour- 
visaged female of Hibernian extraction. 

**T called on. the strength of an adver- 
tisement in to-day’s * H-r-ld,’”’ I began. 
**Is your mistress in? ”’ ‘ 

‘* Me misthress is it ye want? Well, 
thin, it’s not me as’d be afther havin’ a 
misthress in me own house! ”’ 

“This is not your house, my good 
woman.”’ 

“Isn't it? An’ why not? Why not, 
I ax ye? Ef ye’re one o’ thim dirty 
black guards as gues aruund takin’ prop- 
erty away from us poor laborin’ people 
as has worked hard an’ paid our taxes, 
ye’d betther be gone from here. Mind 
what | tell ye, now!” 

** But L’m not coming to take away 
your property. On the contrary, I want 
to restore a piece of property to a lady 
who lost it on the day of the snow-storm. 
I want 

“Divil a thing did I lose that day. 
Away wid ye! Don’t ye come one 
shtep nearer, ef ye don’t want yer ugly 
head broke! It’s gittin’ inter the shanty 
ye’re afther, an’ shtealin’ the furniture 
an’ things. I kin tell one o’ the loikes 
o’ ye, the wanst I sit eyes on ’im! ”’ 

** Listen to me a moment,”? L remon- 
strated. ‘* I came to see about a child— 
a baby——”’ 

** Arrah! ye’re the shmall-pox docther, 
are ye? Howly Vargin shpare me, but 
ye'li niver set fut inside this door, to be 
givin’ the blissid childer their death, or 
draggin’*’em away from their father an’ 
muther!’’ and the woman advanced upon 
me with such a threatening aspect that I 
beat a hasty retreat. 

I looked again at the name on the gas- 
lamp, inquired at the corner grocery, 
took every precaution to avoid mistake, 
but could not get rid of the unwelcome 
fact that I was in M—— street, and that 
was No. 42. Weary-limbed and heavy- 
hearted, I bent my steps toward my 
office, finished the work of the day, and 
in the evening communicated to my land- 
lady the ill-success uf my expedition. She 
was incompetent to advise me further. 

Six long days and nights slowly passed 
away; still not a hint did 1 receive from 
any quarter as to the ownership of the 
infant in my charge. My devil, as he 
concluded his search among the exchanges 
each mourning, announced; ** Nothing but 
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the advertisement I gave you Thursday, 
sir.’”’ Meantime, Char!ie was becoming 
quite fund of his nurse and me. He 
crowed at my approach, manifesting every 
symptom of delight—and no wonder ; for 
in my anxiety to prevent unnecessary 
squalls, I had brought home, the first 
night or two, a pocketful of sweets. 
Gradually, a less selfish impulse seemed 
to gain possession of me, and the dainties 
were continued, with the addition of a 
couple of rattles and a woolly dog, for 
the mere pleasure I felt in witnessing the 
little fellow’s joy. Nof was I tie only 
one laid under contribution. Some of 
my fellow-boarders, who were given to 
understand that the child was a protégé 
of Mrs. Barnaby’s, paying her a visit, had 
become almost as attached to him as I, 
and slyly catered to his juvenile wants ; 
although, at my desire, Mrs. B. had pub- 
licly requested them not to disturb the 
system of discipline under which he was 
being nurtured; and I confess that in 
thus remonstrating through the person 
of my venerable hostess, I was prompted 
by a slight twinge of jealousy, lest the 
boy’s affections should be alienated from 
the one whom circumstances seemed to 
have destined to stand for the future in 
loco parentis. My long-cherished opinions 
concerning babies, which had grown with 
my growth and strengthened with my 
strength, were fast becoming a barbarism 
of the past; and I was daily ripening, to 
all intents and purposes, into a family 
man. ... [was about to end the para- 
graph at this point, but cannot, in candor 
to you, gentle reader, without another 
confession. You may have guessed that 
it was not altogether a love of quiet, or 
his good behavior, that had made me 
tender-hearted toward baby. There was 
stilla third incentive—namely, that every 
trifling kindness I showed to him seemed 
extended through him to another—a 
little woman with blue eyes and straight 
nose, and the most expressive of mouths, 
whose image never left the retina of my 


heart. Of her I dreamed by day and by 
night. I saw her in everything. She 


looked up at me through baby’s eyes, 
and thanked me with his merry laugh. 
I was happy and yet miserable—longing 
for the end, yet dreading each returning 
day lest it should be the last. 

Just one week after the eventful snow- 
storm, [ was walking up Broadway rather 
earlier than usual, when a lady passed 
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from a store to her coupé a short distance 
in front of me. She spoke hurriedly to 
the driver, opened the carriage door, and 
as she was stepping in turned her face 
full toward me. I darted forward and 
attempted to attract her attention, but 
all my frantic gestures and wild ejacula- 
tions availed nothing but to arrest fora 
moment the gaze of passers-by, as, with 
a crack of the coachman’s whip, the 
vehicle whirled away ; and I stood there, 
powerless to prevent, while Marie—the 
Marie—uy Marie—was carried swiftly 
outof sight. In horror and dismay I was 
rvoted for an instant to the spot. Then 
an idea forced its way into my distracted 
mind, and I dashed into the store, and 
caught the clerk who had opened the 
door for my enchantress as he was moving 
back to his position behind the counter. 

‘* Stop!’’ I shrieked, seizing him by 
the coat like a madman. ‘ Do you know 
the lady who has just gone out ?”’ 

**Oh, yes!’’ he replied; ‘* she deals 
here quite often.” And his eyes opened 
wide as he observed my excited demeanor. 

‘* What is her name? Ten dollars if 
you can give me her name and address.”’ 

He consulted his memorandum-book, 
found the bill, and read therefrom : “ Mrs. 
R. S. Jameson, No. 42 M—— avenue, 
Brooklyn.” 

** M—— avenue?” I dived down in- 
to my breast pocket and pulled out a 
crumpled slip of paper. Yes, there it was, 
in unmistakable print, ‘* A-v-e-n-u-e ’’ ; 
and I, blind fool, had read it carelessly 
in the first instance, and, trusting to my 
slight knowledge of Brooklyn topography, 
had never consulted it since. For further 
assurance, I asked the clerk if he knew 
anything about Brooklyn. 

‘*Something,’’ said he smiling. 
live there.”’ 

‘* Then tell me : M—— street and M-— 
avenue are not one and the same tho- 
roughfare ?”’ 

‘* By no means. They are very dif- 
ferent, both in style and position.’’ 

He was about to explain at some length, 
but I had no time to listen. I thrusta 
bank-bill into his hand, and hurried to 
the door. A cab was passing, and I 
hailed it. 

** Driver,’’ T asked breathlessly, ‘‘ do 
you know where M—— avenue is, in 
Brooklyn ?”’ 

** Yes, sir.” 
“Then drive me to No. 42; and the 
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quicker you get there, the better you ll 
be paid.”’ 

This was enough for cabby; and [ 
think I took the fastest carriage ride of 
my life in New York city that day. 

Alas! my worst fears were realized. 
The first woman in whom I had ever be- 
come interested—the woman who had 
been on my mind and in my heart every 
moment since our earliest meeting—the 
woman whom I now felt I had learned to 
love sincerely, was the wife of another ! 
I had never been reaily conscious how 
necessary she was to my happiness, until 
I found her beyond my grasp. But sup- 
pose she had been unfettered, could I 
have won her—I, with my awkward man- 
ner, diffident address, and heart unschool- 
ed till lately in anything but selfishness? 
Thus I tortured myself with a thousand 
thoughts of what might have been and 
what could never be, vague possibilities 
and their rebutting probabilities, all the 
way down Broadway, through Wall street, 
over the ferry, and up the Heights on the 
other side. 

In the course of an hour I alighted in 
front of a dospitable-looking mansion, 
paid the driver, and rang the door-bell. 
It was answered by the good angel of my 
dreams, who had not yet taken off her 
bonnet and cloak. The rejoicing at our 
rencontre was mutual, and a brief ac- 
count was given, on both sides, of our 
experience on that eventful night. The 
invalid lady had been much worse since 
her return, from grief at the supposed loss 
of her child, but would, my informant 
hoped, be able to see me when [ came to 
bring Charlie back. Mr. Jameson, too, 
she said, would overwhelm me with his 
gratitude. This was the bitter morsel 
thrown in to spoil my sweets, and for the 
nonce I was tempted to regret that affairs 
had reached such a joyous dénouement, 
since it was to gladden the heart of one 
who had robbed me of a possible lifetime 
of happiness. 

Our interview concluded, I returned to 
New York, summoned the nurse, packed 
Charlie’s toys hastily in a valise, and was 
soon seated with my two companions ijn 
a carriage bound for Brooklyn. On my 
arrival I found Marie (for I could think 
of her by no other name) watching for 
me by the parlor window. A tall, fine- 
looking gentleman of forty-five or there- 
abouts was in the room, who was pre- 
sented as Mr. Jameson. My behavior, I 
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fear, was rather distant and formal, but 
he did not appear to notice it, perhaps 
aaa joy at seeing Charlie once more, 
He acted like one demented, and hugging 
and kissing the child, hurried from the 
room. When he returned a few minutes 
afterward, I repeated for his benefit the 
narrative with which I had regaled 
Marie earlier in the afternoon. He was 
very much amused until I came to the 
point where I inserted an advertisement ; 
this I had omitted to mention to Marie. 
Both manifested the greatest surprise at 
my statement. Did I see the advertise- 
ment in the paper myself, they asked ; 
they had read carefully the ‘* Personal ”’ 
and ‘* Lost and Found ’’ columns in every 
paper since the day of the snow-storm, 
but had seen nothing. No,I replied, I 
had not looked myself, but my devil had 
cut the notice out for me. Mr. Jameson 
walked to.the console and drew there- 
from the New York ‘* H-r-ld”’ for the day 
in question. Through and through that 
sheet we looked, and all three were about 
to give up the search, when a sudden ex- 
clamation from Marie, followed by a 
shriek of laughter, called our attention to 
the spot on which her finger rested. 

** Heavens! Mrs. Jameson,’’ I cried, 
** what zs the matter?”’ 

‘Look!’ she gasped, between her 
peals of merriment. 

We looked, and there was the advertise- 
ment, sure enough, among the Legal No- 
tices ! 

‘* Mrs. Jameson,’’ I said solemnly, ‘‘ I 
call you and’’—I tried to say ‘ your 
husband,”’ but broke down in the effort— 
‘*T call you and this gentleman to wit- 
ness that if ever I find out the scoundrel 
through whose carelessness this thing 
occurred, I shall inflict on him the severest 
punishment I can, without exposing my- 
self to the penalties of the law! ”’ 

Attracted by our noise, Marie’s travel- 
ling companion appeared in the doorway, 
pale, wan, and heavy-eyed with her late 
sorrow, yet radiant in every feature at so 
unexpected a return to happiness. As 
she entered, Mr. Jameson slipped quietly 
out, Without waiting for any formality, 
she advanced and eagerly seized my hand 
in hers, pouring upon my head such ben- 
edictions as only a mother’s lips could 
utter. In my embarrassment I attempted 
to reply : 

‘** Any little service I may have been 
able to offer has been amply rewarded 
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Mrs. ” and for the first time I re- 
collected that, while I knew her sister’s 
name, | was ignorant of hers. Marie 
came to my relief. 

** Pardon my neglect,’’ said she ; ‘I 
had quite forgotten that you and sister 
are almost strangers to each other. We 
seemed to need no formal introduction, 
and so I had neglected to make you ac- 
quainted. This is my sister-in-law, Mrs. 
Jameson,” 

Two Mrs. Jamesons—here was a new 
mystery ! 

** And now, Mr. Scriblerius,’’ continued 
my enchantress, smiling, ‘* it js time to 
relieve myself of an honor which you have 
persisted in thrusting upon me contrary 
to my deserts. [am not Mrs., but simply 
Miss Jameson.”’ 

‘** But the gentleman to whom you late- 
ly introduced me was——’’ 

‘* My husband,”’ interrupted the real 
madam, 

‘“*Tam proud enough of my brother to 
feel flattered that you mistook me for his 
wife,’’ added Miss Jameson, ill-conceal- 
ing her amusement at my puzzled expres- 
sion; ‘* and had I not entertained so high 
a regard for your good opinion, I might 
have left you to find out your mistake for 
yourself,” 

‘*Then you are not married?’’ I ex- 
claimed eagerly, and the last word came 
out with difficulty, as I thought of the 
misery through which L had passed since 
early that afternoon. 

The rest of the evening disappeared in 
some unaccountable manner, and as sec- 
onds swelled to minutes, and minutes to 
hours, and the hours glided by like a 
dream of fairy-land, 1 ate, drank, talked, 
and was merry. (It has been said I at- 
tempted a sentimental song, though I 
don’t believe it!) Never while 1 live 
shall I forget that occasion. It deserves 
to go down to posterity hand in hand with 
the night of the snow-storm, as marking 
an epoch in my life. Even the thin icy 
film that had resisted the thaw of a week 
ago gave way under the genial influence 
of those Elysian hours; and my social 
nature, freed and warmed in the sunlight 
of her presence, sought vent through 
every avenue. 

I was urged to call again. 

I did, the next evening. 

Had forgotten my gloves, and came 
back to find them. Saw Marie at the 
window. She opened the door and ushered 
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me into the drawing-room. Something 
in that enchanted realm exerted a most 
singular influence upon me, and I became 
again oblivious—forgot what [ had come 
for—forgot what time it was—forgot 
everything, except Marie’s proximity. 

I was ashamed to go there again very 
soon on the same errand. 

* Pshaw! my dear fellow,’’ I reasoned 
inwardly. ‘ Kid will keep. What do 
you suppose the family will think of your 
calling so many evenings in succession 
for one pair of gloves? Ha! you rogue, 
was that your only object in gving 
there? ’’ and i dealt myself a metaphori- 
cal poke in my figurative ribs, indicative 
of what a sly-boots I considered myself. 

The force of these considerations was 
such that I waited a week before putting 
in another appearance. Thus matters 
went on for some time, and at stated 
periods I presented myself at the Jameson 
mansion, always receiving a most cordial 
welcome. Occasionally [ accompanied 
the family to places of amusement, and 
semi-occasionally we met at church on 
Sunday nights, and I walked home with 
them—on my way to the ferry. 

One evening when Mr. Jameson’s busi- 
ness threatened to detain him in the city 
quite late, he sent me a polite note to 
say that the ladies were to be all alone, 
and begged I would come over and dine. 

After dinner, we were sitting in the 
drawing-room, Mrs. Jameson taking care 
of Charlie while the nurse was at table, 
when the conversation turned upon my 
first visit to their house, and the state of 
excitement every one was in. 

** You've no idea, Mr. Seriblerius,’’ 
said Marie, ‘‘ with what a volley of ques- 
tions you assailed us that evening.”’ 

‘* And no wonder, my dear,”’ said Mrs. 
Jameson. ‘ He had all our domestic re- 
lations in a very tangled condition. All 
I could think of was an advyoeate trying a 
complicated case, where he is obliged to 
proceed cautiously, step by step, in draw- 
ing out the necessary evidence.’ 

‘* A very apt comparison, no doubt,” 
Isaid. ‘* My friends often tell me that 
with a little more assurance [I would 
make avery fair lawyer. I’m sometimes 
teinpted to throw up jourralism and make 
the effort.” 

** Do so,” cried Marie merrily. ‘* Be- 
gin now. We'll hold court here, and you 
can try the case of Scriblerius vs. Jame- 
nut, in which what is called, in profes- 
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sional parlance, a ‘ preliminary exami- 
nation’ took place on this spot last 
January.” 

“*Really,’’ said I, ‘* you're very kind. 
I fear, however, this cause would not 
afford a rich enough field for the develop- 
I should 


’ 


ment of my budding talents, 
scarcely know where to begin.’ 

**Oh, you can open with the questions 
you asked so glibly on the previous occa- 
sion, and perhaps they will suggest fur- 
ther matter for consideration. ‘To para- 
phrase Sheridan, ‘ The thing is in you, 
and it must come out.’ ”’ 

** Agreed,’’ I replied; thus defied, 
there was no such thing as retreating, 
without gross disadvantage to myself. 
‘*Mrs, Jameson, you shall be judge ; 
Master Charles, as | can affirm from ex- 
perience, will make a splendid crier. Miss 
Jameson, you have sealed your own doom 
by insisting upon this performance : 
shall therefore be first witness. Have the 
kindness to take the stand.”’ 

Marie seated herself near her sister. 

** We will dispense with the formalities. 
Please consider yourself solemnly sworn 
on the last edition of the ‘ Innocents 
Abroad.’ '’? And drawing my- 


you 


Ahem! 
self up, pocketing one hand, and assum- 
ing the general attitude of a barrister on 
active duty, [ opened the trial : 

‘* Witness, do you know the nature of 
an oath? ” 

** Yes, sir.’ 

** Well, then, what is your name ?”’ 

** Marie F. Jameson.” 

** Very good. And what is your hus- 
band’s name ?”? 

**T have no husband.”’ 

“Ah! be careful! The gentleman to 
whom you lately introduced me was ag 

** My brother,’’ answered Marie: then 
relaxing her witness-like rigidity for a 
moment, ** [remember ‘ her Honor’ an- 
swered that question for you on the pre- 
liminary examination; and oh, how be- 
wildered you looked ! ”’ 

‘* Never mind, madam, what ‘her 
Honor’ said or did; nor are your ani- 
madversions on counsel strictly edifying,”’ 
I answered, carefully preserving the most 
approved legal stiffness. ‘* This court 
concerns itself with matters now before 
it, and anything irrelevant had better be 
preserved for some more appropriate occa- 
sion. Ahem! To proceed. Then you 
are not—married?”’? And though I was 


, 





only acting, I could feel again the lump 
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in my throat that rose there when I had 
first propounded the question. 

** No,”’ laughing, ‘‘ I believe not.’’ 

** And never have been? ”* 

‘** Never, to my knowledge.” 

I was about to continue the examina- 
tion by asking the two questions that 
would most naturally next suggest them- 
selyes—namely, wlien she expected to be 
muarried, and who was to be the happy 
man; but Mrs. Jameson taking a timely 
departure at this moment, I concluded to 
put the same questions in a slightly dif- 
ferent form. 


I bad just written the above, and 
stopped to dip my pen and think of a 
proper phrase, when the study door was 
softly opened, and a feminine face, with 
which the reader is acquainted, beamed 
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on me through the aperture, while a 
musical voice inquired : 

** Felix, dear, aren’t you almost ready ? 
Your dinner has grown cold with wait- 
ing. Won’t you hurry and finish your 
work ?”’ 

** Yes, my love,’’ I replied, ‘‘ in half 
a minute,”’ 

So if you will excuse me, gentle reader, 
out of regard for my wile’s feelings, I 
will content myself with simply append- 
ing here an advertisement, cut from the 
New York ‘‘ H-r-ld”’ nearly five years 
ago: 

MARRIED. 

SCRIRLERIUS—J AMESON.—On Tuesday, 21st 
inst., by Rev. J. Porkand Doolittle, Felix Scerib- 
lerius, of this city, to Marie F., daughter of the 
late Geo. T. Jameson, Esq., of Brooklyn, L. I, 


Francis E. Loop. 








ST. PAUL’S. 


SEE above a crowded world a cross 


Of gold. 


It grows like some fork’d cedar-tree 


Upon a peak in shroud of cloud and moss 
Made bare and bronzed in far antiquity. 


Stupendous pile! 


The grim Yosemité 


Has rent apart his granite wall, and thrown 


Its rugged front before us. 


Here I see 


The strides of giant men in cryptic stone, 
And turn, and slow descend where sleep the great alone. 
I. 


The mighty captains have come home to rest ; 








The brave returned to sleep amid the brave. 
The sentinel that stood with steely breast 
Before the fiery hosts of France, and gave 
The battle-cry that rolled, receding wave 
On wave, the foeman flying back and far, 
Is here. How still! Yet louder now the grave 
Than ever crushing Belgian battle-car 
Or blue and battle-shaken seas of Trafalgar. 
ul. 
The verger stalks in stiff importance o’er 
The hoilow, deep, and strange responding stones ; 
He stands with lifted staff unchid before 
The forms that once had crush’d or fashion’d thrones, 
And coldly points you out the coffin’d bones : 
He stands composed where armies could not stand 
A little time before. The hand disowns 
The idle sword, and now instead the grand 
And golden cross makes sign and takes austere command. 
Joaquin Miiugr. 
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Ill.—Roman Festivats. 


HE traditions of national festivity 
have always reigned uninterrupted- 
ly in Rome, whether she were republican, 
imperial, or Papal. The love of pagean- 
try inherent in all southern races is 
strongly prominentamong Romans, while 
the pomp befitting a worship sprung from 
Hebrew sources and resting on Hebrew 
traditions has naturally added to the 
stock of unrivalled sights eagerly enjoyed 
by Roman and alien alike. The Roman 
under the Papacy was proud of bis city, 
and dwelt with complacency on the 
thought that she was as a throned queen, 
with all Europe for her court. But what 
made Rome a queen was precisely that 
which she has now lost, the Papacy in 
unfettered possession of those means of 
worthily honoring the festivals of the 
church, which when amply used, as they 
were, could not fail to cast upon the world 
an involuntary spell of admiration, nay, 
almost of religious sympathy. 

Rome has festivals of all sorts, secular 
as well as ecclesiastical, but the temper 
of the people is such that the latter natural- 
ly predominate. Even in the lowliest vil- 
lages of the adjacent country, the feast of 
the local patron saint is the event of the 
year, and is chosen not only asa day of 
prayer but of family rejoicing. The 
** military’? turn out and bring their 
band to church with them; petards are 
fired off in quick and deafening succession 
during the most solemn parts of the mass ; 
the fair outside the church doors deals 
largely in devotional mementoes of the pa- 
tron saint, and the lemonade and fruit 
stalls are besieged in proportion as the 
beads and fruits are sold. At night a 
general ijlumination takes place; Bengal 
fires ure lit in every open place, and turn 
fitful, colored gleams upon the rickety 
stra ture of church and cottage, while the 
peasants dance and sing in harmless glee, 
making this day a holiday for the body as 
well as the soul, Throngs of them sup- 
plement these local festivities by an annual 
visit to Rome, generally at Easter, some- 
times on St. Peter’s day, or the anniver- 
sary of the Pope’s election, when the il- 
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lumination of St. Peter's is repeated as 
on Easter Sunday. 

The influx begins during Holy Week, 
when the great hospital of the Holy Trin- 
ity iS opened for the pilgrims, who are 
there fed and housed by thousands, by 
the Papal government. A confraternity 
of ladies and gentiemen, both Roman and 
foreign, have the management of this 
charity, and wear a distinctive costume 
while engaged in these hospitable duties. 
This consists of a scarlet apron of com- 
mon twill with a eross on the shoulder, 
the garment covering the figure entirely 
in its spreading folds, and resembling a 
dressing-gown in shape and amplitude. 
Men and women alike wear this, and so 
arrayed serve their guests in separate 
wards of the vast building. During the 
day they may be seen guiding them to the 
different shrines of the city, and in the 
vast and gloomy recesses of St. Peter's, 
where in three days the most magnificent 
church pageant in the world will be held 
and the silver trumpets will ring forth 
the march which is only repeated twice a 
year. In the great balcony looking down 
upon the ‘Confession’ or shrine of the 
Apostles, the stranger will find long, si- 
lent files of pilgrims visiting the seven al- 
tars of the basilica. They come from the 
mountains, from far-off valleys, some from 
Hungary, Germany, Bohemia, or Poland, 
and they come not to see but to worship, 
not to beamused but to be blessed. They 
have inherited the faith that prompted 
the crusades, and while ‘* progress’’ has 
cast forth from our practical lives all that 
was left of beauty, poetry, and tenderness 
in the moral world, they, thesimple and the 
unlearned, have garnered in their cus- 
toms and never-interrupted traditions all 
that the wise and great ones of the world 
have lost. And so it is that the long ser- 
pentine lines of peasants, crossing and re- 
crofsing the shadowy depths of the great 
basili¢a, and forming Rembrandt-like 
groups of unexpected beauty when the 
fitful glare of the resin torches placed at 
intervals against the huge pilasters falls 
suddenly upon them, are a more welcome 
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and suggestive sight than the equally 
numerous but not equally earnest crowds 
that block up the Sistine chapel. 

Every evening the scene at the hospital 
is the same, but only the newly arrived 
pilgrims are admitted to the ‘* washing 
of the feet.’’, This custom, which many 
visitors to Rome will remember, is very 
ancient, and used to be much more exten- 
sively carried out in former times. Even 
in our day, at least during Holy Week, 
its observance inyolves no sinecure. The 
pilgrims of course have made all or the 


greater part of their journey en foot, and 


the chaussure of many of them is ex- 
tremely primitive, such modern improve- 
ments as shoes and stockings being re- 
placed by long linen bands swathed about 
the feet in coiis full twenty or thirty yards 
long, until a sufficient thickness is 
reached to protect the flesh against the 
inequalities of Italian mountain roads. 
Still these mummy-like swathings are 
not wholly proof against the continued 
friction of stones and sticks, so that when 
the way farers arrive at the hospital these 
rags are often soaked in blood and clot- 
ted dust. The pilgrims are immediately 
led to a basement room furnished with a 
low continuous wooden settle skirting the 
wall, and numberless wash-basins with 
coarse soap and strong towels to each. 
The members of the con‘raternity accom- 
pany them, and removing their band- 
ages carefully wash their sore and 
bleeding feet in warm water. The cld 
pilgrims meanwhile receive this token 
of what in our more fastidious lands we 
should call unparalleled attention, with 
the quiet dignity and imperturbable sim- 
plicity of the natural man, or rather we 
should say of the perfect Christian. To 
them the Biblical stories of wayside hos- 
pitality are still realities, and they feel no 
wonder and no embarrassment at seeing 
princes and nobles do to them what the 
King of kings once did to his sinful crea- 
tures. Equality, in the Christian sense 
of the word, has a truer exposition in their 
conduct than it often has in other coun- 
tries and under other circumstances, 
where a mixture of assumed arrogance 
and of real servility passes among certain 
people for proper ‘* self-respect.”’ 

This washing of the feet is continued 
throughout the evening by some portion 
of the members, as there are always 
enoug!: pilgrims to refill the basement 
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room as fast as it is emptied. Those 
whose feet have been washed are then 
conducted to a long refectory full of deal 
tables with coarse white tablecloths, 
where an ample supper of bread and meat 
is provided. After the meal the remnants 
are thus disposed of: every pilgrim cuts 
open a small loaf, and taking out the 
greater part of the crumb eats it at once, 
thus making room for the reinmainder of 
his or her portion of meat, which is kept 
over and serves for breakfast in the morn- 
ing. When all have been cared for, a 
procession is formed of the total number 
of guests, and the members of the confra- 
ternity lead them to the vast, airy dormi- 
tories, where they help the old and infirm 
to bed. Litanies and hymns are sung in 
the meanwhile, and a more peaceful, or- 
derly scene can hardly be imagined. 
This institution, though not so old as 
some other hospitals, yet brings to one’s 
mind the similar but probably ruder es- 
tablishments of the early middle ages. 
The hospital built by good King Ina of 
the West Saxons in the seventh or eighth 
century, and served by himself in person, 
was one of these, and was specially de- 
voted to the Saxon pilgrims who in those 
ages of faith readily undertook the toil- 
some journey to Rome. This pilgrimage 
would sometimes be made as an act of ex- 
piation for violence done to a neighbor, 
sometimes as a pledge of future good con- 
duct or a thanksgiving for some boon ob- 
tained by prayer. When pilgrims began 
to fail scholars took their place, and 
young and needy boys were collected in 
the hospital and lodged gratis, while they 
picked up an education haphazard at the 
lectures of the different colleges of Rome. 
Gradually the hospital itself was trans- 
formed into a college, and, though de- 
stroyed in one of the ruinous invasions of 
Rome by pagan and undisciplined hordes, 
nevertheless survived as an institution, 
being rebuilt by the Saxons and becoming 
the germ of the present English college. 
All other nations had the same national 
hospitals for pilgrims; all under the spe- 
cial protection of their respective sov- 
ereigns; and most of these underwent the 
same wise transformation into colleges 
when the needs of the age made learning 
the suwmmum bonum in the eyes of the ris- 
ing generation. 

From the Trinita de’ Pellegrini to the 
Sistine chapel we have not far to go. 
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The broad staircase leading from the por- 
tico of the Vatican to the Sala Regia is 
thronged with eager visitors some piloted 
by officials of the Papal court, and many 
more struggling up alone with desperately 
British tenacity of purpose or amusingly 
Yankee assurance of manner. The only 
friend they have to trust to is their ticket 
of admission, of which so many facsim- 
iles have already been issued that the re- 
sult wil! soon be perceived in sundry dis- 
turbances created by ladies fainting in a 
space so confined as to resemble the Black 
Hole of Caleutta rather than a place of 
worship. ‘The half of the chapel reserved 
for the services is separated from the rest 
bya screen, immediately in front of which 
are wide pews belonging of right to the 
Roman princesses, the corps diploma- 
tique, and other official bodies. It was 
from one of these that, happily delivered 
from the perils of the Red sea, I wit- 
nessed the ceremonies in peace, and I 
must say I could have selfishly wished to 
be the only listener to the anthems sung 
there on Good Friday. Just before the 
** Tenebrae’? (so called from being sung 
at dusk) the cardinals and lesser dignita- 
ries came in quietly one by one, their 
rich robes trailing behind them or up- 
held by a young ecclesiastic ; at the doors 
the statue-like Swiss stood, halberd in 
hand, their grotesque parti-colored uni- 
forms making a good background for the 
soberer hues of the bishops’ purple gar- 
ments or the monastic black, brown, or 
white habit seen here and there; in the 
choir surpliced forms were moving about 
in ghost-like regularity, and in their 
midst stood the triangular candlestick, 
bearing thirteen yellow wax lights, sym- 
bolical of our Lord and his twelve apos- 
tles. The Psalms, chanted in quick mono- 
tone, alternate with the Lessons and Lam- 
entations, sung in that perfect ecclesiasti- 
cal style at once so plaintive and so 
. solemn, and which, as rendered by the 
Papal choir, bears one away into eternity 
and seems to suggest a shadowy voyage 
through the realm of those things ** which 
the eye of man hath not seen, neither 
hath the heart of man conceived.’’ Sure- 
ly the only companion worthy of the 
‘* Miserere ’’ is the lament of the angels 
on the day of the crucifixion. Such at 
least was the impression made on my 
mind, as those tones of unutterable sorrow 
and majesty swelled through the fast 
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darkening chapel, and the unseen choir was 
silently answered by the noiseless attend- 
ants round the altar, removing verse by 
verse each symbolic light on the triangu- 
lar candlestick. It wasascene unequalled 
in qll my recollections, and will ever 
stand out in my memory as the represen- 
tative of religion’s noblest aspect, mourn- 
ing for the ingratitude of earth, and sym- 
pathy for the sufferings of a God. 

From Holy Thursday to Good Friday 
the chapel adjoining the Sistine is also a 
centre of devotional interest. Here is 
erected a glittering shrine of crystal, tow- 
ering up to the ceiling, and so placed as 
to appear bathed in light while the rest 
of the chapel is in darkness. The pro- 
cession leaves the Sistine on Holy Thurs- 
day in the morning, accompanying the 
Pope, who bears the Sacred Host on a 
jewelled frame called a ‘* monstrance’’ 
(from monstrare, to show or expose), and 
forming into a guard of honor in this 
second chapel, the Pauline. There the 
Holy Sacrament is deposited and remains 
until the following day. I have entered 
this chapel in the afternoon, between the 
times of service, and when the throng 
of sight-seers has dispersed in exhaustion 
and spent excitement. Then the Roman 
comes upon the scene; then the regal 
staircase is slowly climbed by some feeble 
old woman or shabby child, who passes 
the grim halberdiers unchallenged and 
unaffrighted, and kneels down with confi- 
dent sense of at-homeness before that 
silent, dazzling shrine. One by one the 
poor drop in: the infirm beggar with his 
crutches, the peasant from the country, 
the half-clad children from the street, 
the devout Aadituée of church corners with 
her little scaldino filled with charcoal, 
and the quiet Christian who despite of 
silk or broadcloth is not a sight-seer, but 
as real a worshipper as the beggar and 
the peasant. 

And while this is going on here, the same 
magnificent pageant of sorrow that we 
heard yesterday in the Sistine is repeated 
in the cappella del coro, or canons’ chapel, 
in St. Peter’s. The same unearthly strains 
are sadly charted forth, and Palestrina 
and Pergolese are echoed in muffled tones 
among the giant pillars and endless re- 
cesses of the basilica. But Easter is not 
far off, and already the preparations are 
begun round the high altar for the erec- 
tion of temporary tribunes rising in tiers 
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to accommodate the ‘ distinguished visi- 


” 


tors. 

The cathedral of Rome, St. John La- 
teran, affords a very beautiful sight on 
Good Friday, and the singing there (of the 
same ancient and Gregorian order) is won- 
derfully soul-stirring. Then again the 
peasants and artisans of Rome may be 
seen, humble in aspect and earnest in 
spirit, threading their way through the 
arches of the Coliseum, and listening to 
the rude eloquence of a Capuchin friar, 
who, crucifix in hand, describes with 
tears in his eyes the Passion of our Lord 
from Gethsemane to Golgotha. 

Easter morning always comes with 
something like a shock upon the aceumu- 
lated emotions of Holy Week ; but with 
the strange, fitful adaptability of southern 
races, the Romans seem to glide without 
effort from intense gloom to exuberant 
joy. The whole city is alive before 
dawn, the piazza before St. Peter’s is 
crowded with pilgrims and rural visitors, 
the steps of the basilica are covered with 
troops drawn up in festel array, the bal- 
conies and colonnades of the Vatican are 
dark with curious foreigners, and over 
the Joggia, or principal terrace above the 
door of the side vestibule, is a white army 
on which all eyes are already fixed. 
Meanwhile the ceremony is going on 
within, with all the pomp that art can 
command, The Pope’s throne stands far 
in the distance at the back of the altar, 
and lining the avenue from it to the shrine 
of the apostles stand the Noble Guard in 
full uniform, a living hedge of athletic 
men. ‘The tribunes built up in the tran- 
septs contain all those official persons 
whose duty it is to be present on this oe- 
easion, and all wear uniform, The ladies 
are in black, and their long lace veils, 
which are de rigueur in their costume for 
the ceremonies, lend a softening tone to 
the bright splendor of the uniforms and 
colored robes of office. The crown of the 
whole great pageant, however, is the un- 
rivalled Papal choir, which now outdoes 
itself in its magnificently calm rendering 
of the solemn church chant. At the ele- 
vation of the Sacred Host, the word of 
command is rung oat in a clarion-like 
voice by one of the officers, and the mili- 
tary in the body of the church all present 
arms as they suddenly drop on one knee. 
The Noble Guards draw their swords and 
lift them up in a bristling hedge of steel, 
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while they also are on their knees ; and 
from the lofty tribune under the dome 
issues the sound of the silver trumpets, 
the only instrumental musie allowed dur- 
ing the Papal functions. Again at the 
moment of the communion the same evo- 
lutions are gone through, save that the 
trumpets no longer sound, and that in per- 
fect silence a cardinal bears the conse- 
crated Host to the foot of the Papal throne, 
where the Pontiff kneels to receive it. 

No sooner is the mass over than the 
Pope proceeds to the outer loygia or bal- 
cony over the vestibule. The crowds 
without are now reinforced by the crowds 
from within, who frantically elbow their 
way out to secure the benediction of the 
Holy Father. <A little group appears un- 
der the white awning, and the masses on 
the piazza are swayed as by astrong wind. 
A voice, clear and sweet, is raised, and 
the central figure in pure white, extends 
its arms over the multitude, while the sim- 
ple, grand old formula of the blessing is 
distinetly heard by all: * Let the bless- 
ing of God, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
come down upon the city and the world.”’ 
And so, turning to the east and to the 
west, the figure slowly retires, and every 
visitor feels, in an undefinable way, that 
he has received what he came for, and is 
rewarded by that scene of less than five 
minutes’ duration for the long sea jour- 
ney or land wanderings he may have had 
for its sake. 

At night civie festivities follow the re- 
ligious pageant of the morning. St. 
Peter's is illuminated by means of hun- 
dreds of thousands of tiny oil lamps, 
whose white gleam has given the name 
of ‘silver illumination ”’ to this part of 
theshow. These lamps are placed at short 
intervals along every prominent line and 
curve of the colossal building, and pro- 
duce an effect as of-a fairy architect’s 
plan. After about half an hour, a gun 
suddenly booms from the castle of St. 
Angelo, and the ‘‘silver’’ is changed 
almost instantaneously toa ‘* golden ”’ il- 
lumination. This magical effect is pro- 
duced by the sudden kindling of large 
hanging pans full of resinous matter, also 
disposed along the architectura] lines and 
curves of the basilica, and completely 
outshining in their strong, fiery glare the 
more delicate radiance of the little lamps. 
One man has no more than two or three 
of these pans to attend to, so that it is 
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easy for him to fire them all almost 
simultaneously. The numberless dark 
figures moving aloft with cat-like agility 
among the massive shadows of the ba- 
silica are plainly visible to those sta- 
tioned in the balconies of the piazza; but 
a far more satisfactory way of seeing the 
illumination is to go to the Monte Pincio, 
at the opposite side of the town; the 
great dome of fire stands out in weird 
magnificence against the sky, and the 
sudden change, of which no human agency 
van be seen at that distance, has in con- 
sequence a proportionately enhanced effect 
upon the imagination. 

On Easter Monday night takes place 
the girandola, or monster exhibition of 
fireworks, on the slope of the Pincian 
hill. The Piazza del Popolo is crowded 
by the same picturesque masses whom 
we saw yesterday clustering on the steps 
of St. Peter’s. Opposite the ascent to 
the Pincio is a covered tribune, divided 
into boxes, and stretching the whole 
length of the piazza. This is reserved 
chiefly for official personages. It is im- 
possible to give an idea of the scale on 
which these fireworks were offered gratis 
as a public spectacle to the people by the 
Papal government, and it was certainly a 
scale which would dwarf and shame the 
most elaborate exhibition of pyrotechnics 
in any other capital. Foremost in the pro- 
gramme was always some stately archi- 
tectural device. One year we had a view 
of Pompeii, with its delicate temples and 
Grecian columns rising gracefully one 
behind the other, the whole flooded with 
quivering light, and looking like the reali- 
zation of a classic dream, while in the pi- 
azza below the band of the Papal thasseurs 
played the march out of ‘* Tone,”’ an 
opera founded on Bulwer’s ‘* Last Days of 
Pompeii.’’ Another year the architectural 
device was a grand temple, more grace- 
ful than St. Peter’s and more perfect 
than St. Paul’s (London), its dome up- 
lifted like a great fiery bell, in perfect 
proportion with the rest of the airy 
building. Turning to the programme, I 
found it was a representation of Michael 
Angelo’s original plan of St. Peter’s, now 
preserved in the Vatican library. 

To return to the course of feasts and 
religious observances, which almost stood 
the Romans in the plece of national holi- 
days. I have already spoken of the Papal 
choir, that unrivalled body of choral per- 
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formers, to hear which would in itself be 
worth a pilgrimage to Rome. They al- 
ways follow the Pope to any chureh 
where he may officiate, or assist at a re- 
ligious ceremony ; and the effect of their 
peculiar music, voices harmonized and 
unaccompanied by any instrument what- 
ever, is very solemn. Mustafa was the 
name of the chief soprano, but his voice 
and fame were already waning before the 
reputation of a young Englishman, Davis, 
who had been brought up in the choir, 
and whose wonderful voice was a perfect 
lusus nature. Already twenty-nine years 
of age, this phenomenon had a faultless 
soprano voice, as mellow as a woman's, 
as clear as a boy’s, and almost as unique, 
of course, as that of the fabled sirens. 
He was gradually taking Mustafa’s place, 
and I heard him in different churches be- 
sides the Sistine, where his services were 
all that was required to make a function 
perfect. ‘*Solemn Vespers ”’ is a favorite 
** religious ”’ 
is certainly not a very devout pastime, 
as it consists of what, though purporting 
to be psalms and antiphons, might with- 
out impropriety be called a series of con- 
cert pieces, and lasts from four to five 
hours. It takes place generally on the 
festival of the patron saint of some great 
church : 
and people drop in for an hour or two 


entertainment at Rome. It 


an orchestra is got together, 
during the afternoon, stay and admire 
the exquisite voices, criticise the music, 
and go away again on their round of 
Visits or engagements. Davis often sang 
on these occasions, and to hear him was, 
as far as the style of music allowed, to 
fall into an ecstasy. ‘To hear him 
sing the canto fermo, however (literally, 
‘steady chant’), in the Pope's choir, 
was far beyond mere admiration, cer- 
tginly beyond praise. If anything human 
could give the slightest idea of the song 
of the nine choirs around the Throne, 
this sonorous and unique voice was the 
only interpretation of such things, which 
any one who had once heard it could 
willingly listen to again, while the notes 
of the canto fermo seemed the only ade- 
quate human homage which the highest 
art and the most intense spirit of adora- 
tion could devise. 

A very characteristic festival is Corpus 
Christi, the day of the Most Holy Sacra- 
ment. It occurs very generally in June, 
though, being a movable feast, it some- 
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times falls in May. The Papal proces- 
sion round the colonnade that encircles 
the piazza of St. Peter’s is magnificent 
beyond comparison, but another and more 
peculiar observance by which the day is 
honored at the little village of Genzano 
is a sight of still greater interest. Ander- 
sen, in his ‘‘ Improvisatore,’”’ gives a 
charming description of it. It is called 
**)’Infiorator,’’ or ** Feast of Flowers,”’ 
and consists entirely of floral decorations. 
The yillage church stands on rising 
ground, with two converging streets 
starting from its very doors. The pro- 
cession of monks and clergy, schvol- 
children and confraternities issues down 
one of these avenues and returns by the 
other, walking all the time on a thick 
carpet of flowers. These are for the 
most part wild flowers, and of them only 
the scattered petals remain. They are 


skilfully formed into tapestry patterns of 


Strange accuracy, each house on the street 
being, by immemorial custom, bound to 
design and perfect a square correspond- 
ing to its own line of frontage. The ar- 
morial bearings of the lords of the soil, 
of the cardinal bishop of the diocese, and 
of the Holy See, figure very often in this 
marvellous carpet ; while in one place I 
saw « most accurate representation of an 
altar with the Sacred Host elevated on 
the ‘* monstrance.’’ Elsewhere a little 
fountain was ingeniously inserted in a 
thick setting of flowers. Fanciful pat- 
terns of all kinds abounded, and this 
broad strip of novel tapestry was guarded 
on each side by ‘railings’? of box- 
wreaths hung in festoons. A narrow 
space was left on either side for the spec- 
tators, of whom there were hundreds, 
some from Rome and many from the sur- 
rounding villages. It was a gala day for 
national costumes, and Lsaw more variety 
of local coloring there than on any other 
specified occasion. 

The feast of St. Cecilia is also distin- 
guished by a peculiar ceremony. In 
the catacomb of St. Calixtus, the principal 
one near Rome, is the chapel and the 
niche where her body was first deposited 
in the fourth century of the Christian 
era. ‘These catacomb chapels are never 
used now, save this one on St. Cecilia’s 
day, the 22d of November. On that occa- 
sion it is thrown open, and masses are 
said there in quick succession from early 
dawn till noon. The avenues to the 
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labyrinth of the main catacamb were all 
carefully guarded by Papal soldiery, to 
prevent any stranger from losing himself 
in its mazes, and the chapel itself was 
literally packed with worshippers. Two 
temporary altars were erected, and the 
services went on unintermittingly. It 
was a labor of time and patience for the 
priests to make their way through the 
dense kneeling crowd, and, save for the 
occasional tinkling of the bell, not a sound 
was heard. The utter silence and sim- 
plicity of the scene was its highest beauty, 
and no association is more dear to my 
memory, because of this very absence of 
pomp of any kind. There is poetry in 
the artistic splendor of Easter and Corpus 
Christi, but in this silent worship there 
was none ; there was sublimity. Fifteen 
centuries ago, a young Roman virgin was 
laid in that tiny niche, now strewn with 
odorous bay-leaves and simple white 
flowers—laid there with a martyr’s crown 
among the Pontiffs ofa persecuted church ; 
and now the followers of the same 
faith assemble in reverent silence, but no 
longer in fear, in the same chapel where, 
in her time, mass was only said under 
immediate apprehension of arrest and 
massacre. 

St. Agnes was another of the Roman 
martyrs whose fame the church has pre- 
served in hercalendar. On her feast day, 
the 2ist of January, an interesting cere- 
mony takes place in the church built over 
the catacomb bearing her name. The 
church itself isa Byzantine structure, with 
galleries high up near the roof and an al- 
tar turned toward the apse, instead of fac- 
ing the nave. It is the custom for the 
Pope to come here yearly and, after pon- 
tifical high mass, to bless two lambs, whose 
snow-white fleeces are weathed about 
with scarlet ribbons. With chanted an- 
tiphons and various ceremonies the bene- 
diction is given and the lambs confided to 
the care of nuns, whose office it is to keep 
them until shearing time when their fleece 
are used to make palliums, thesign of epis- 
copal jurisdiction. These are worn by 
archbishops, and are long strips of white 
wool with three black crosses in front, 
woven in one piece, parted so as to lie on 
the shoulders, and joined again on the 
breast. About fifteen years ago the Pope 
and his retinue, while enjoying a slight 
refection ina hall adjoining the church, 
just after the ceremony, were suddenly 
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precipitated through the rotten fluor into 
a cellar beneath. Almost all escaped 
unhurt, which was certainly a remarka- 
ble occurrence, and was commemorated in 
after years by a fresco of marvellous ugli- 
ness and very small skill, painted on the 
remaining wall of the former cellar. It 
is now enclosed within a portico looking 
into the court in front of the church, 
and, if a credit to Roman feeling, is no less 
a disgrace to modern Roman art. 

At Christmas the Franciscan church of 
Ara Ceeli is the scene of a curious per- 
formance. If ever our Lord’s saying, 
** Suffer little children to come unto me, 
and forbid them not,’’ was realized, it 
was s» here. A life-like representation 
of the stable of Bethlehem is provided, and 
occupies one of the chapels, while opposite 
it is placed a tribune or palco, on which a 
number of baby orators successively take 
their places and preach, or recite little 
speeches learned befurehand descriptive 
of the birth of our Lord and his early 
childhood. These little creatures fear- 
lessly perform their parts with a self-pos- 
session lacking to many a real preacher, 
and the sight is one at once novel and 
suggestive. Its perfect simplicity is in 
itself alluring. 

Toward the Epiphany, the same kind 
of scene is enacted by grown-up orators in 
the college of the Propaganda, where 
many students of all nations are collected. 
Speeches on religious subjects are deliy- 
ered day after day by the scholars, in all 
the languages represented in the college, 
and tie praises of the Christian faith are 
sung by Hindoo, Chinese, Abyssinian, 
and Austrialanalike. This isan impressive 
scene, for although the language you lis- 
ten to may seem but an incomprehensible 
jumble of barbaric sounds, one cannot 
help thinking of the vast unity it illus- 
trates, and of the chain of faith that links 
those rude utterances with the prayers of 
the noble Roman ladies, Cecilia and Ag- 
nes, as well as those of our own later and 
weaker generation, At San Andrea della 
Valle, at the same time, the stranger can 
witness all the Eastern Catholic rites, 
those of the United Greek, Armenian, 
Cuptic, and Maronite churches. Some of 


these, with their manifold turnings and 
benedictions, theample soft vestments, the 
doors of the sanctuary alternately opened 
and shut, the distribution of tiny yellow 
loaves previously blessed at the altar, and 
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. 
signifying like the French pain bénit the 
brotherly union that should exist between 
all Christians, are very beautiful and full 
of dignity. I heard one of these masses 
said in the Pantheon on St. Joseph’s day, 
but only at a side altar, while the strange 
unchurehlike bu Iding was slowly filled 
in honor of the new orchestral mass to be 
sung that morning. As usual the musi- 
cians were seated quite openly in a raised 
tribune (palco) tuning their instruments 
in utter disregard of anything save their 
professional success, The music, very 
Italian and melodious in itself, was to- 
tally unsuited to the grave words it pur- 
ported to enshrine, and seemed a not in- 
apt type of the less intelligent side of a 
Roman's religion. The contrasts one 
sometimes finds at Rome are perplexing, 
but concerning musical aberrations we 
must fall back on the unique choir of the 
Papal chapel to compensate us for any 
unseemliness beyond its own perfect limits. 

There is a convent of Oblate nuns at Tor 
di Specchi, within the walls of Rome, 
fuunded in the fifteenth ceatury by Sta. 
Francesca Romana, which was made an 
exception to the general reform thought 
necessary by the Council of Trent with 
reference to all religious communities 
then in existence. The popes have al- 
ways held these nuns exempt from eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction, and the true title 
of the superioress is the ‘‘ Independent 
Mother ’’ (la Madre Independente). The 
Convent of the Sacred Heart on the Pincio 
is under French protection, and is the 
principal educational establishment for 
This 
convent is celebrated for its sweet sing- 
ing, and ut the daily afternoon service 
visitors often drop in to listen to the lit- 
anies sung in fresh girlish voices behind 
the gratings of the choir. At the Celes- 
tine Convent near St. John Lateran, the 
nuns are not enclosed behind a grating, 
but when speaking to a visitor draw their 
double veil over their faces and stand just 
within the threshold of the parlor door 
while you stand on the other side. In 
reality there is nothing but the thick veil 
between you and the speaker. But the 
most interesting convent 1 recollect in 
Rome is that of Se S. Domnicoe Sisto, near 
the Trajan column and the fountain of 
Trevi. This wasa Dominican foundation. 
The nuns wore a heavy white habit and a 
long black cloak, and were strictly ‘* en- 
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closed.’’ When quite a child I witness- 
ed the taking of the veil by one of the sis- 
ters. She was of an old and impoverished 
family, a very joyous, merry girl, but 
fully determined as to her religious call. 
It is the Roman custom for a girl about to 
enter a convent to choose a madrina or 
godmother, to whose special charge she is 
intrusted during the period preceding 
the ceremony of taking the veil. I was 
often taken out by the nun-elect and her 
madrina in their long drives through the 
city and its environs, and, when the great 
day came, was made happy by being 
chosen as one of the angiolini or spiritual 
bridesmaids, whose office it was to hold 
the novice’s handkerchief, fan, or gloves. 
She was dressed in beautiful bridal white, 
and knelt in the middle of the chapel with 
her future sisters around her in their 
stalls, a company of unearthly pilgrims, 
with peace upon their brow and a smiling 
but conscious dignity in their very atti- 
tude. ‘The bride leaves the altar after the 
preliminary formulas, and returns clothed 
in the long, heavy white serge habit of 
the order. The veil and scapular are 
blessed and solemnly given to her by the 
officiating priest, and a touching ceremony 
is then perfurmed, A wreath of roses 
and a crown of thorns are laid before the 
novice, and she is asked which is her 
choice for life. She takes the thorny 
crown and places it on her head, wearing 
it for the rest of the day. St. Catherine 
of Sienna (of this order) is always repre- 
sented with such a crown in all the pic- 
tures of the old masters. <A year later [ 
yas again in that dark chapel ; the novice 
The ceremony was 
No wreath 
no angiolini nor bridal costume ; she pro- 
nounces her life vows and receives a black 
veil in exchange for the white one of her 
spiritual betrothal. ‘Then the Psalm for 
the Dead is slowly chanted, while she lies 
prostrate beneath the funeral pall held 
low over her form by two of her profess- 
ed sisters. This is a signal of the utter 
renunciation of the world, which she now 
voluntarily seals with a vow as solemn 
and that of marriage. 
One of the rarer occasions of Roman 
rejoicing is the thesis of theology sus- 
tained by the young student who has just 
earned his degree. Cardinal Wiseman in 


ras to be professed. 


short and impressive. now, 


irrevocable as 
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his ** Recollection of the Four Last Popes,” 
gives a graphic account of it. The most 
learned and acute doctors of theology are 
invited by the college to which the youth- 
ful disputant belongs, and he is called 
upon to defend his propositions against all 
comers. This intellectual tournament is 
the occasion for all sorts of disconcerting 
and unexpected attacks upon the scholar’s 
wits: heretical objections most subtly 
veiled are raised purposely by the skilful 
examiners, and the patience, learning, and 
oratorical talents of the defendant are so 
thoroughly, | might say so unmercifully 
tried, that a successful passing of this or- 
deal is a very fair earnest of what may be 
expected of the young ecclesiastic in the 
future, 

The inexhaustible subject of the relig- 
ious festivals of Rome has perhaps led me 
too far, bat I cannot end this notice with- 
out a word on the processions of the Holy 
Viaticum which at any time of the day or 
night may be seen traversing the streets. 
You first hear a bell in the distance, 
and as the sound draws nearer lights 
begin to appear in the windows, and 
the passers-by slacken their pace and 
presently kneel down. 
comes by; it is simple enough, consisting 
of a priest, bearing the Sacred Host in a 
pyx or golden box, with a sort of umbrella 
held over him (a baldacchino as it is cail- 
ed), in token of reverence ; of a few clerics 
carrying lighted torches, and a crowd of 
poorly dressed followers clustering behind. 
The Viaticum is thus borne to the houses 
of the dying, and the crowd swells as it 
goes, many falling into the ranks as they 
pass by, and making, as it were, a guard 
of honor about the door of the sick per- 
In Naples it was customary 
for any noble or wealthy occupant of a 
carriage, Who might happen to meet such 
a procession, to alight upon the spot and 
give up his carriage to the priest, follow- 
ing it on foot himself. At Rome one of- 
ten saw richly dressed ladies get out of 
their carriages and kneelamong the crowd, 
regardless of dust or mud, as the Viaticum 
was carried past. This is the case in all 
Catholic countries. But we must leave 
this spiritual picture for a more tangible 
sketch of some of Rome’s secular amuse- 
ments, 


The procession 


son’s house. 


Lapy Buancue Murpuy. 











PHILANTHROPY AND PIFFERARI,. 

In a wretched hovel of the Rue des 
Acacias, the Paris police lately unearthed 
the strangest industry—a manufactory 
of pifferart! The manager, or, let us say, 
the dean of the institution, takes children 
at the age of seven, and after a twelve- 
month’s apprerticeship restores thein to 
their fond parents as accomplished beg- 
gars, thin, wan, and deformed enough to 
move to pity the hardest heart. His 
course, says the Paris account, embraces 
starving, dyeing the hair black (to make 
the face pallid), and teaching on some in- 
strument the prayer in ‘‘ Trovatore ’’ and 
the duo in ‘ Favorita.”” There is no 
charge for tuition, as the seminary is self- 
supporting: after the first month the 
pupils are able to solicit alms, and thus 
to repay their kind preceptor for the 
pains he lavishes upon their professional 
education. 

Victor Hugo founded his ‘** L’ Homme 
Qui Rit ”’ on the gypsy custom of mutilat- 
ing children to play the fool at fairs, the 
clown in courts; changed 
through sundry awful operations into a 
laughing mask, earns his living by show- 
ing himself; but a training-shop, a kin- 
dergarten of ingenuous beggars—this was 
reserved for an age when vast develop- 
ment of promiscuous charity, joined with 
total misdirection of it, should elevate 
mendicancy to a profession. The arrival 
in New York last winter of two thou- 
sand natives of Sicily and South Italy 
excited our pity for the shivering waifs ; 
but did we duly appreciate the harrowed 
feelings of those long-established beggars 
whose vested interests in routes and or- 
gans were threatened by free trade and 
foreign competition? A few such impor- 
tations might ruin the regular business, 
and sink its practitioners to comparative 
poverty. 

Random almsgiving nourishes the guild 
of impostors. There is want of mutual un- 
derstanding, division of labor, and coép- 


his hero, 


eration among the charitable societies of 
great cities. Ignorant of each other’s 


plans, they overlap each other’s paths ; 
while just beyond may be an unknown 
region of rum, rags, starvation, disease, 
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darkness, death. Imposture thrives by 
the multiplication of charities, because 
they are not organized for mutual action, 
which action, furthermore, would with 
the same funds yield tenfold the present 
relief. Every religious sect maintains a 
host of charities ; 
with their charities ; then, municipal or 
semi-municipal charities ; then, the trade 


then come churches 


charitable organizations; the political, 
military, helpful 
myriads of secret ** lodges,’’ ** chapters,”’ 
** councils ’’ ; finally, a mass of provident 


associations, soup 


firemen’s societies ; 


houses, free lodging 


Nobody knows 
how often these cross each other's tracks ; 


houses, coal societies. 
how the beneficiaries become ‘‘ all things 
to all men,”’ in order to draw from all 
sources. <A great city supports ten times 
the number of charitable establishments, 
pays ten times the wages to agents, in- 
spectors, overseers, Visitors, spends ten 
times the cost of printing accounts, rent- 
ing buildings, and what not, that a 
distribution of the funds would 
Appeals to keep up mere du- 


gToss 
require. 
plicates and triplicates of charities are 
The 


blending of some societies, with a pull- 


trying both to temper and purse. 


ing together by all, would check fraud, 
method, prompt- 
ness, certainty in helping distress ; make 
current weed out unfit 
agents, now subject neither to compari- 
son nor oversight, and substitute the skil- 
ful and intelligent. 

A well-administered charitable institu- 
tion must bea charming object of contem- 


lessen waste, bring 


costs smaller; 


plation to its members; an asylum really 
scattering most of its funds among the 
sick, blind, lame, deaf; a provident soci- 
ety whose coal and candles reach actual 
cold and darkness ; a soup club whose 
broth warms the gullets of the needy, 
not of the gluttons ; 
society whose receipts do not mainly leak 
away at home, in bureaux, salaries, and 
It is true the cost 


a foreign missionary 


expenses of gathering. 
is great of distributingany goods to distant 
individuals—the products of the farmer or 
mechanic, for example, to their consumer. 
But there are economical and there are 
wasteful machineries; and as it is no 
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pleasure to pay a tax whose cullection 
costs more than its clear yield, so is it 
with one’s fee to a society which eats up 
its revenues in carrying on its own organ- 
ization. In popular contributions to spe- 
cial calamities, the ‘* leakage ’’ through 
unskilful distribution is still greater. 
Just two years ago, two continents lay- 
ished their bounty upon _half-starved 
Paris; much was squandered, many pro- 
visions wasted for want of energy in bring- 
ing them to the needy. At length one 
embarrassed American ‘‘ committee’? in 
Paris got rid of the sums intrusted to it, 
by the ingenious device of drumming to- 
gether the national guards, a battalion at 
a time, to take their choice between a 
given weight of plug tobacco and five 
francs per man! It was for this sublime 
result (the national guards had plenty of 
rations when food in the city was scarce) 
that scanty incomes had been squeezed 
dry, that the widow had given her mite, 
the work-girl her week’s earnings ! 

The statistics of benevolent societies 
show that throwing money at sidewalk 
beggars is not the only form of ‘* promis- 
cuous almsgiving ’’-—that large organiza- 
tions have their own ways of doing ran- 
dom work. The great need of modern 
charities would seem to bea sort of ** civil 
service system.’’ As in politics we see 
the necessity of a civil administration 
machine, *f run ’’ not by the most deafen- 
ing orators and trickiest wirepullers, but 
by ready reckoners and routine business 
men, so there is room apparently for a 
new trade, whose masters, journeymen, 
and apprentices shall know how to man- 
age charities. 

Widow Sponge, of blessed. memory, 
used tu have her rent paid by her church, 
and her living furnished by other chari- 
ties. The ice-man in summer, the milk- 
man the year round, found her a reckless 
customer; while the two young ladies, 
her daughters, Miss Sponge and Miss 
Lavinia Sponge, swept the streets with 
trails, and wore thread-lace veils and 
Courvoisier gloves. The contributors to 
the Sponge fund were kind in heart, 
heavy in purse, pitied the  futherless 
and the widow in their affliction, and 
had no time to hunt up better objects of 
beneficence. A fruitful source of hypoe- 
risy is the practice of hiring people to at- 
tend worship, or to listen to a homily, for 
a soup ticket or other bribe. A methodi- 
cal beggar might earn bis food, shelter, 
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and clothes through sheer mental docility 
and infinite capacity of enduring sermons. 
Save in urgent want, true charity gives 
the healthy and strong only an opportu- 
nity to earn their livelihood—a more 
grateful gift than soup and garments, 
unless pauperism is ingrained, and the 
beggar a confirmed sluggard or sot, in 
which case there is the workhouse, asy- 
lum, vagrant act. 

Detectives, acting not irresolutely, ig- 
norantly, and at random, but with skill, 
mutual help, and contribution of knowl- 
edge, can gauge the criminal classes and 
each member of them. But the visitor or 
superintendent of a great charity may him- 
self be appointed out of charity; having 
broken down in a dozen different employ- 
ments, he is for that reason assigned to one 
requiring great capacity. Or, his genius 
may lie in preaching, or digging Hebrew 
roots, while in knowledge of the world he 
may be a baby. But so long as societies 
regard with unquestioning satisfaction 
their prodigious statistics of sums of 
money, tons of coal, loaves of bread, bar- 
rels of flour, pounds of meat, pairs of 
shoes, and suits of clothing distributed 
during the year, so long their work will 
confound the sick, helpless, and tempo- 
rarily destitute with the lazy and unde- 
serving. In the annual report it makes a 
greater show to distribute a million 
pounds of bread and three million cups 
of tea or tickets fur soup, than to help a 
thousand unfortunate people to become 
self-supporting citizens; and the labor 
for managers is infinitely less, It is be- 
cause their agents do not take thought 
and trouble, that charitable societies be- 
come aids to the very evil they are de- 
signed to remedy. 


RAILWAY RULES AND COLLISIONS. 

Couuisions between railway trains ex- 
cite more public indignation than the giv- 
ing out of a wheel, rail, engine, or bridge. 
Opinion never spares the hapless en- 
gineer: he ought to have crept slowly 
around that curve; to have slackened 
speed at that tunnel; to have whistled 
oftener for the extra train. Does the pub- 
lic ask itself what moves an engineer to 
jeopard his good name, his happiness, his 
life? Asa smash-up does him no good, 
and is much more horrible to him on 
the track than to you and me in easy 
chairs at home, as he sustains a heavy re- 
sponsibility of life and property, how 
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happens he to beso ready to dash into 
danger ? 

The truth is that railway companies 
foster rashness in their engineers. On 
great roads, whose pair of crowded tracks 
cannot hold the prodigious traffic that be- 
sets them, we see a hundred trains run- 
ning day and aight, the year around. 
Look along yonder steam highway at this 
moment: a freight train is drawn up on 
the siding at every chief station, waiting 
-for the express or the mail to dash ahead, 
when it will pull out in hot pursuit, and 
travel as far as possible before the next 
succeeding passenger train forces it to 
switch offand let that, too, goby. Tracks 
and turn-outs are loaded with trains, all 
in haste, because delay makes trouble 
everywhere, and only so can the work of 
overcrowded roads be done. Hence, an 
engineer’s ambition is to drive a ** smart ”’ 
engine, i. e., one that picks up its load 
and starts off rapidly, especially if it be 
also a ‘* good steamer,”’ which last is the 
fireman’schief desire. A freight engineer 
who baulks at the quick dashes between 
passenger trains, who loses time by cau- 
tion, may find himself turned off the road. 
**Can’t make the schedule time? I say 


you must make the time; and if you 


can’t do it, I will get somebody who 
can.’? Where such language is used, 
the engineer, in desperation, takes chances 
he would otherwise shun. And this is 
doubtless the reason why, if he survives a 
smash-up, he is usual!y not dismissed or 
degraded, though till public wrath blows 
over he may be transferred to distant or 
less conspicuous duty. To sacrifice him 
would bree trouble among the road 
hands, who know better than the public 
how the disaster arrived. Anxiety to get 
something and somebody that will ‘* make 
time’’ causes, on certain large roads, a 
curious shifting and swapping of en- 
gines as well as engineers, from one 
duty to another, instead of keeping a 
set of train hands and locomotives in 
the same duty until worn out. Engi- 
neers are goaded to what we sometimes 
call ** incomprehensible ”’ folly. Whiz- 
zing ahead at a mile a minute at night 
time, when a stone, fallen telegraph pole, 
broken rail, or sunken sleeper may pitch 
the train from the track, is enough to 
suggest caution; but caution is stifled in 
trying to get more out of the engine than 
ean be got, and to ** make”’ a schedule 
time that cannot be safely made. 
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Let nobody fancy this feature of rail- 

yay companies to be ** peculiarly Ameri- 

ean.”’ It is English also. A London pa- 
per, reviewing many accidents, says: 

The railway companies profess to work their 
lines in accordance with certain carefully pre- 
pared time-tables and working rules. But it 
Appears that in point of fact both time-tables 
and rules are equally ignored, and the securities 
of punctuality and organized precautions by 
which the safety of passengers is supposed to be 
secured are mere will-o’-the-wisps. At Liver- 
pool, an engine-driver was committed for trial 
on a charge of disobeying signals, whereby he 
had endangered the safety of passengers. It 
was urged for the defence that the practice of 
driving a light engine close behind a train was 
very common, and that though the signals were 
up, the defendant was not told to stop at the va- 
rious stations he passed, but, on the contrary, 
was “‘ waved on by flags.” The rules, it seems, 
are kept for production at inquests and in courts 
of law, bus are not practically enforced; indeed, 
violations of the rules are not only winked at 
but encouraged, and men would be dismissed if 
they hesitated to break them when required, 

When a company puts on extra trains, 
it often, for fear of confusing the engineers, 
limits them to exact orders, and they only 
guess at what is going on. While one 
train is running upon schedule time, an- 
other on the same track may be running 
by telegraph, with the two engineers un- 
aware of each other’s proximity—until 
Public indignation con- 
ceives no accident to be so criminal as one 
train dashing into another, but the fault 
may not be the engineer’s. ‘True, corpo- 
rations, with inhuman greed, sometimes 
hire “ cheap’ locomotive or steamboat en- 
gineers, who are intrusted with thousands 
of happy lives, when flying a kite or oil- 
ing an axle would be ample strain on 
their capacities. But even then the 
crime of a slaughter does not all lie on the 
soul of the incompetent engineer. The 
eompanies are bound to procure a fit 
grade of servants and the highest class of 


the smash-up. 


mechanical appliances ; but as the dama- 
ges assessed in accidents do not moderate 
the cupidity of some companies, perhaps 
a thorough State inspection might secure 
The 
air-brake, which can stop a train within 
its own length—certainly within twice its 
length—at any speed, ought to be on 
every road in the United States. It is, to 
be sure, chiefly useful for passenger trains, 


a safer grade of men and machinery. 


on account of the constant coupling and 
uncoupling of cars, dropped or picked up 
at various stations ina local freight train; 
but its value is unquestionable. Speak- 
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ing generally, no jury, sitting on the re- 
sults of a railway accident, ought tospare, 
in its verdict, any company which employs 
inferior mechanism or inferior men. 


CREDIT MOBILIER, 

Oakes Ames is the type of many mod- 
ern men engaged in the laudable occupa- 
tion of gathering afortune. He is highly 
unconscious of having done anything 
wrong while in Congress. As Hotspur 

yas Prince Harry’s ‘* factor, to engross up 
glorious deeds in his behalf,” and then, at 
length, ‘* to render every glory up,’’ so 
the ‘‘ smiles’? with which one of Oakes 
Ames’s victims has been flowering through 
rendered up ”’ 


sé 


years seem to have been 


on Mr. Ames’s countenance, which 
throughout the Crédit Mobilier trial 


beamed, say the news-writers, with self- 
satisfaction. You cannot talk to such a 
man about the slow-moving finger of 
scorn. So long as it is metaphorical, he 
does not see it ; and were a collective pub- 
lic finger possible in the flesh and blood 
(like the one neck which an amiable mon- 
arch wished for all Rome), he might abash 
it by revolving his own extended digits on 
the thumb-crowned tip of his nose, and 
still consider Crédit Mobilier the cream- 
iest joke of theseason. Wall street, State 
street,.Third street, are full of this type 
of gentleman. In its best estate, com- 
pact of energy, foresight, pluck, execu- 
tive skill, and supreme business tact, it 
** corners ’’ the gold of a city or the grain 
of a continent as coolly as a haberdasher 
sorts pins and needles. The factors in its 
dealingsare millions, nations, hemispheres; 
to buy and sell the earth’s crop, to lay a 
thousand miles of rail through wastes, to 
handle a hundred millions of chartered 
capital, is for it like a school-boy’s organ- 
izing a cricket club or contesting a half- 
dollar prize. Among such men, moral 
sensitiveness is not always in ratio to 
mental grasp; and though their aim is to 
observe the letter of the statute wher- 
ever it carries a penalty, they are some- 
what apt to regard life as a scramble 
among sharpers, with all fair in business 
and war. This clear-headed, hard-headed, 
world-ruling set is not necessarily irre- 
ligious, and though money is the touch- 
stone of its ethics, yet its members are 
frequently above legal reproach. In nine 
cases out of ten they scrupulously act on 
the theory that honesty is the best policy. 
It is in the tenth seductive case that a 
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movement of conscience shows whether 
there is money at stake ; for, if there be, 
a deflection of the moral sense indicates 
the fact, just as the whirl of the philoso- 
pher’s needle discloses the presence of 
heat or magnetism. 

Not only does Mr. Ames regard with 
extreme complacency his Congressional 
career, but he has for angry criticism a 
good-humored incredulity. Such criti- 
cism doubtless reminds him of the virtu- 
ous indignation felt by the worsted party 
in a business bargain; and, by the way, 
it is true that no ethical principles are 
loftier than those which in the world of 
business an outwitted man lays down, 
although before his discomfiture you 
would not have suspected him of acting on 
any higher motive than the compulsion of 
penal law. Oakes Ames despises his 
Congressional victims, not because they 
took his stock, but because he thinks they 
deserted him, and sought to “‘ give him 
away.’’ Observe his trade euphemisms : 
he ** placed two hundred shares of stock 
where he thought it would do the must 
good.’ In business, a man ‘ operates,"’ 
but does not cheat; now and then he 
** defaleates,’’ but it isn’t robbery ; and 
wise men in Pistol’s day did not ‘* steal,”’ 
but only ** conveyed.*? The Massachu- 
setts capitalist probably did not approve, 
asa general thing, of Congressmen tak- 
ing bribes ; still, if some men are resolved 
to be fools, why shall we not harvest their 
folly? It is Wall street over again. No- 
body is eager, as a rule, to unnecessarily 
ruin others, and everybody wishes that 
dabblers in stocks were not habitually 
bitten. But if people are Vent on being 
bitten, who shall bite them? If it’s the 
nature of sheep to be shorn, why must 
Tom, Dick, and Harry have all the wool? 
Here is a file of geese, stupidly waddling 
up to be plucked: why shouldn’t you and 
I bag the feathers that somebody is sure 
to get? So apparently thought Oakes 
Ames ; as to his geese and sheep, the less 
now said the better. 

We long wanted a ‘‘ business element ”’ 
in Congress, and we got a rank one. In 
old times there was more pretence, vani- 
ty, and arrogance there, but a higher 
average of self-respect. If there was 
plenty of brag, there was little bribery. 
The perfect legislator is hard to get; the 
extreme of a virtue verges ona fault. 
When duelling throve in Congress, and 
Bladensburg flourished as a field of arms 
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there was at least a check on abusive lan- 
guage; when this barbarous ‘* code” 
went out of vogue, vulgar personalities at 
first revived. Bribery was rare in elder 
Congressmen, and probably it is as bad a 
legislative fault as any this side of treason. 
A Sumner is liable to take preposterous 
views of Alabama claims, and to become 
cracked on the subject of French arms ; 
but at least he receives no offers of under- 
priced stock. Still, our age and land are 
not specially given over to official venal- 
ity. Taking the pair of Pattersons, and 
the Kansas couple, and the Louisiana and 
Carolina coils, and the Sherman scandal, 
and Harlan, and Bowen, and Delahay, 
and the Pacific Mail subsidy business, 
and the Crédit Mobilier worthies—rooks 
and pigeons together—it is a bad show 
for one winter. But before our day there 
were Lord Bacons; the honored name of 
Algernon Sidney himself is clouded with 
the suspicion of accepting a gift designed 
to control his political conduct. As every- 
body knows, even Hampden, Littleton, and 
Sacheverell were included with Sidney 
in the secret service account of Barillon, 
the French Ambassador, which mentions 
the sums paid by him to each of them. 
Sidney’s latest biographer, Mr. Ewald, 
who strives to discredit the whole story, 
yet reminds us that ‘* Sidney lived in an 
age when men of honor and position free- 
ly accepted bribes and presents without 
any sense of self-reproach or degradation.”’ 
And Hallam, who believed the charge, 
drew ‘some moral distinction between 
the acceptance of a bribe to desert or be- 
tray our principles and that of a trifling 
present for acting in conformity to them. 
The one is, of course, to be styled corrup- 
tion; the other is repugnant to a gener- 
ous and delicate mind, but too much sanc- 
tioned by the practice of an age far less 
scrupulous than our own, to have carried 
with it any great self-reproach or sense 
of degradation.’’ Besides, the fidelity 
with which the Crédit Mobilier case was 
riddled is a good omen, while surely 
Kansas and Carolina corruption offer 
cold encouragement to professional brib- 
ers. Will not buyers of seats in Qon- 


gress and all buyers of votes be warier in 
future, knowing that a plot may be set up 
against them, like the one which that ex- 
traordinary man York put up against 
Pomeroy, defeating him for reélection by 
a public exhibition of the bribe money 
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said to be received from him? Wretched 
Pomeroy ! 

So the struck eagle, stretched upon the plain, 
No more through rolling clouds to soar again, 
Viewed his own feather un the fatal dart, 

And winged the shaft that quivered in his heart, 


THE NEW-BORN REPUBLIC, 
Few Americans can look on Spain with- 
out sympathy, fewer still without dis- 
trustful surmise. Has she sown where 
she fain would reap? Has she ‘‘ done 
her first works *’ to make conversion last- 
ing, or is she still, as the poet once sang, 
though a ‘*kingless people,’ yet a 
** nerveless state’’? The roots of Ameri- 
can democracy run back to Cromwell's day. 
Only after bitter and bloody failures has 
France planted her third republic, whose 
pledge of stability is no stronger surely 
than the promise of its ill-starred prede- 
cessors ; yet in France the spirit of pop- 
ular government had fermented during a 
century. Can Spain, with her leaven of 
liberty dating so late, crown this first 
struggle with success? Has she laid her 
foundations? Or was it the folly of Isa- 
bella, the unrest of the interregnum, the 
wrangle of factions, and at length the 
voluntary abdication of Amadeo, which, 
rather than deliberate choice, brought 
Spain to republicanism? What was the 
quaint old saying in the Lockhart bal- 
lads ?—M: quito rey ni pongo rey: ** King 
to place, or to depose him, dwelleth not 
in my desire.”’ Indifference is not the 
training for republicanism. Yet, let us 
not forget that the ethnic marvel of our 
day is the unshackling of the Spanish 
mind simultaneously in the Old World 
and the New; a deliverance, considering 
its long bondage to priesteralt, prejudice, 
and punctilio, to conservatism, ignorance, 
and a natural feudal bent, that makes no 
new development impossible. If there be 
few great men in Spain (and in her an- 
cient saying, ‘* For the great alone are 
great deeds reserved ’’), there are at least 
few dangerousambitions. Pvpular spirit, 
too, works with velocity in these times ; 
a nation is borm, as a dynasty dies, ina 
day. Hence, though the temper of Span- 
ish democracy has never yet passed the 
crucial test, we Americans are free to 
descry whatever courageous and friendly 
omens we may, even amidst our strong 
misgivings, leaving those to croak whose 
desire that way lies. 
Pair Quiver. 
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THE FUTURE OF AMERICAN SCIENCE. 

Tue question what share America is to 
take in the science of the future is one 
of much interest in connection with the 
national character, and which has lately 
become prominent in public discussion. 
There are not wanting those who main- 
tain that this continent is to take the lead 
of the world in the development of science 
during the coming generations. Nation- 
al vanity and a spread-eagle patriotism 
are probably not without their influence 
in encouraging such ideas, yet they are 
soberly held by many, on the ground that 
the people of this country are destined to 
be carried up to a higher standard of in- 
telligence and mental cultivation than can 
be attained by the people of any other 
country. There is a feeling among scien- 
tific men abroad, however, that our men- 
tal activity is an over-activity, and that 
the circumstances here are not, and in the 
future cannot be, favorable to that delib- 
eration and quiet, solitary mental effort 
which are necessary for the extension of 
the boundaries of science. It seems to be 
generally admitted that the cultivators of 
original scientific work must be a class 
apart, relieved from care, and leading se- 
cluded and unexcited lives; and the past 
history of science, it must be admitted, 
does much to justify this view. 

It is therefore claimed that our higher 
education should provide especially for 
the training of original investigators, and 
fur their support under circumstances fa- 
vorable to uninterrupted experiment and 
reflection. Professor Tyndall urged this 
view with earnest eloquence in his lec- 
tures, and generously left all the money 
he received above his expenses to carry 
out such a plan. Of. the $23,000 which 
he received, $13,000 were conveyed to a 
committee, which is authorized to ex- 
pend it for the assistance of students in 
original science, in gaining their educa- 
tion, and in carrying out their researches. 
The interest of this sum will not go very 
far in this way ; but it isa noble example, 
and can hardly fail to incite others to do 
likewise. There are not a few who are dis- 





posed to resent the utterances of Professor 
Tyndall as casting reflections upon Amer- 
ican science, but the imputation is un- 
called for. Prof. Tyndall was not drawn 
to this country to make money. He came 
at the urgent solicitation of many friends, 
and worked hard in the pure interest 
of science; and the appropriation of his 
funds for the purposes specified was made 
in good faith, and is in entire keeping 
with his character. Nothing is more no- 
torious than the fact that with all our 
boasted education, and all our super- 
abounding wealth, and all our vaunted 
liberality in the use of it, the original 
workers in science are but shabbily ap- 
preciated and wretchedly sustained in the 
labor of investigation. Yet we believe 
that time will amend this state of things. 
Hitherto we have been behindhand, but 
it is not always to be so. American life, 
with its rush and excitements, will prob- 
ably continue to be a good deal unfavora- 
ble to tranquil and reflective thought ; but 
advantages can hardly fail to arise from 
our peculiar circumstances, for science 
has by no means been all created in the 
cloister. Lonely thinkers have done much 
to promote it, but too much isolation has 
also its dangers. Minds so circumstanced 
are apt to run into abstractions and to 
lose their hold upon the practical side 
of things. Many facts and truths have 
certainly been arrived at by the naked 
unaided power of reflection, but more 
facts and truths have been discovered be- 
cause practical questions were thrust 
upon the attention of scientists. The arts 
of life have offered their problems to in- 
vestigators for solution, and the stimulus 
from this source has had a large share in 
the progress of science. It is probably 
from this point of view that the Americar 
scientific mind will mainly work in the 
future. It may be a reproach that we are 
over-practical, yet the pressure and ex- 
igencies of practice are constantly opening 
new avenues to original inquiry. The 
Americans, we cannot doubt, will per- 
form their part in the scientific advance- 
ment of the future. 
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PHYS!1CAL CONSTITUTION OF THE SUN. 

On this subject M. Vicaire, of the 
French Academy of Sciences, has a me- 
moir in the ** Comptes Rendus.”* He holds 
that the surface temperature of the sun is 
similar in kind and degree to that of ter- 
restrial flames, and favors a return to the 
theory of Wilson, Herschel, and Arago, 
according to which there exists beneath 
the photosphere a nucleus relatively cold 
and dark. This nucleus is also, accord- 
ing to him, in great part or even entirely 
liquid. In the first place, he asserts that 
the photosphere has a higher temperature 
than the strata immediately adjoining it. 
Father Secchi supposes that the solar 
spots are cavities in the photosphere, and 
that the gases which fill these absorb the 
luminous rays of their peripheries. But 
as the spots are the seats of eruptions, the 
gases should then proceed from the in- 
terior, and if supposed to be hotter than 
the photosphere, they could but increase 
its luminosity. But if they are assumed 
to rush down from without, we have 
again the exploded theory of Stewart and 
Lockyer. But further, Seechi’s hypothe- 
sis fails to account for the clean contours 
of nucleus and penumbra, or for the fact 
that the latter is brightest close to the 
nucleus. That the relative obscurity be- 
neath the photosphere is general, is in- 
dicated by the granular appearance of 
the photosphere, and by the facula ; and 
this relative obscurity of the second stra- 
tum can be due only to a relatively low 
temperature. Hence it follows that the 
radiation of the photospheve cannot be 
maintained by the sensible heat of the in- 
terior mass, the two being separated by a 
stratum of lower temperature. As, there- 
fore, the sensible heat of the interior 
mass cannot compensate fur and maintain 
radiation, the necessity for the hypothesis 
of extreme temperatures in the nucleus 
exists no longer, and we may suppose 
that the mass of the sun is solid or liquid. 





RATTLESNAKES AND THEIR HABITS, 

In a late number of ** Chambers’s Jour- 
nal,’’ a correspondent, writing from this 
country, furnishes some interesting facts 
concerning the anatomy and distribution 
of the rattlesnake, which are quite at 
variance with the commonly received 
teachings of books on natural history. 
Most descriptions of the poison apparatus 
of venomous snakes agree in the state- 

‘ 
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ment that the fangs are pierced through- 
out their entire length by a canal, along 
which, when the creature bites, the venom 
passes into the wound. According to the 
present writer, the fang of the rattle- 
snake is not so pierced, and the venom 
finds its way into the puncture in a quite 
different manner. On this point he quotes 
Mr. W. R. Morley, a skilled naturalist, 
who holds the position of chief surveyor 
of the North and South and United States 
Central railways, running through Col- 
orado and New Mexico. ‘This gentleman, 
while engaged in his official duties, has 
encountered and killed hundreds of these 
snakes, and has not only carefully ex- 
amined the anatomy of the poison ap- 
paratus, bat has also studied its action by 
causing the animal to bite under cireum- 
stances where he could observe the man- 
ner in which the deadly act is performed. 
Mr. Morley affirms that while the fang of 
the rattlesnake is certainly hollow for the 
most of its length, its point is solid, so that 
any poison which might find its way into 
the cavity at the base of the tooth could 
not by any possibility escape at the 
other end. The facts, according to his 
observation, are these: The poison sac, 
the position of which may be roughly 
indicated by comparing it to a gumboil, 
is in such relation with the base of the 
fang that when the animal strikes, pres- 
sure is exerted upon the sac, which causes 
a drop of venom to run down ovtside the 
tooth, into the puncture. This accounts 
for the cireamstance that rattlesnake bites 
are sometimes harmless when a person is 
bitten through cloth, the poison in this 
case being absorbed by the material, and 
thus prevented from entering the flesh. 
Ordinarily, the rattlesnake is extremely 
sluggish, and unless molested there is 
little to fear from it during the greater 
portion of the year. Just before and 
just after its winter sleep, however, it is 
more active, and often assumes the offen- 
sive. In order to strike, it must lie ina 
close coil, with its head and neck erect. 
In this position it throws itself forward 
about three-fourths its length, support- 
ing its weight entirely upon the remain- 
ing fourtk. When molested or alarmed, 
or when about to attack, the rattle is 
violently shaken; but practically this 
serves little purpose as a warning, since 
when excited the creature strikes at the 
intruder with the quickness of lightning, 
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and almost simultaneously with the sound 
of the rattle. The statement that the 
noise of the rattle is peculiar, and once 
heard will never afterward be mistaken, 
is emphatically denied, the writer averring 
that he has known the opinions of those 
who had frequently heard the sound 
** divided as tu whether a certain ominous 
clicking the grasshoppers, 
which were there in great numbers, or 
a rattlesnake.’’ Contrary to the com- 
mon belief, the reptile also often leaves 
its hole and moves about after sundown, 
not seldom crawling into tents, and even 
into beds, during the night. The notion 
that venomous snakes do not bite twice in 
immediate succession is also pronounced 


arose from 


erroneous, tlie writer mentioning a case 
where he saw the rattlesnake strike three 
times with electric quickness, each time 
leaving the marks of its fangs on the 
trousers of the person attacked. 

Bat with all its quickness and irrita- 
bility, the snake frequently refuses to bite, 
even when crowded to the closest quar- 
ters. It is related that often when trod 
on it fails to retaliate ; and one remark- 
able instance is given where a gentleman 
on coming out of the river Platte after a 
bath, and entirely naked, sat down upon 
a rattlesnake, and discovering his mis- 
take suddenly resumed his legs, with- 
out suffering any harm beyond a severe 
fright. The peculiar odor of the rattle- 
snake is vouched for, and we are told that 
when one is irritated and made to bite 
the rake or hoe with which it is intended 
to kill him, the implement will retain 
the same unpleasant smell for months. 
Once known, the odor is always recog- 
nizable. 

The bite of the rattlesnake, according 
to this observer’s experience, is neither 
so rapidly fatal nor so incurable as most 
people suppose. Of thirty persons bitten 
by the rattlesnake, he states that all re- 
covered but one, and he lived twelve days 
after the accident. Of the whole thirty, 
this was the only case which received 
surgical advice ; but whether it was the 
bite or the advice that killed the patient 
we are not informed. 

Whiskey the writer regards as a spe- 
cific for the bite of the rattlesnake, and 
relates numerous instances which illus- 
trate the wonderful power of this agent 
when administered in sufficient quantity. 
It is well known to physicians that per- 
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‘sons suffering from diseases attended with 


severe pain will often tolerate much 
larger doses of opium or other narcotic 
than could otherwise be borne. Persons 
poisoned by the bite of a rattlesnake 
manifest a similar tolerance for immense 
doses of whiskey, quantities sufficient to 
make a well person stupidly drunk, or 
even to destroy life, often producing no 
visible effect upon the sufferer from snake- 
bite. . Yet, to be of any service to the 
patient, it is asserted that he must be 
made thoroughly drunk before it is safe 
to suspend the administration of the 
remedy. A quart or more of raw whiskey 
is frequently required to bring about this 
condition ; but when once it is attained, 
no further danger need be apprehended. 
While the rattlesnake is found spread 
over a large portion of North America, 
it is much more abundant in some locali- 
ties than in others. Texas probably holds 
an infinitely larger proportion of these 
reptiles than any other State in the Union. 
The district lying between the Rio Grande 
and the Nueces, two streams which flow 
in the same direction and some sixty or 
seventy miles apart, is a desert region, 
literally swarming with poisonous ser- 
pents. ‘*In summer,’’ says our writer, 
** one cannot go fifty yards in this locality 
without seeing a rattlesnake. In other 
parts of the State the moccason is the 


‘prevalent snake ; while centipedes, scor- 


pions, tarantulas, and alligators infest 
various localities, and are each «a terrible 
scourge.”’ 

All writers have hitherto concurred in 
saying that rattlesnakes are never met 
with at an elevation of more than 6,000 
feet above the sea level. The surveying 
party of Mr. Morley killed numbers of 
them last year at an elevation of about 
8,000 feet; it is added, however, that 
they were never found so high before. 
The mountain snakes possess more vivid 
colors than their brethren of the prairies, 
and of the two are more dreaded on ac- 
count of their supposed ferocity. 





AMERICAN ENGINEERING ABROAD. 

Some time since, an American engineer 
having demonstrated the feasibility of 
turning to account for industrial uses the 
force developed by the fall of the Rhone 
into a deep chasm at Bellegarde, soon af- 
ter its emergence from the Lake uf Geno- 
va, the necessary capital was quickly 
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subscribed, and the work is now ap- 
proaching completion. A dam and basin 
are constructed some one hundred yards 
above the fall, diverting the waters into a 
tunnel six hundred yards long, twelve 
yards wide, and twenty-four yards high, 
and which opens into the ravine of the 
Valserine. Here is erected a large build- 
ing for turbines, to give a furce equal to 
three thousand steam horse-power. The 
subterraneous aqueduct is then carried 
some seven hundred yards further on, driv- 
ing another set of turbines, five thousand 
horse-power. The total force is twelve 
thousand horse-power, and there are tiere- 
fore four thousand to be still applied. 





IMPROVED PAPER CURTAINS. 

Common paper window curtains labor 
under several grave defects, chief among 
these being their stiffness and readiness to 
tear. A material called Japanese paper 
is now manufactured in London, which 
appears to be free from these and other 
drawbacks, and which furnishes a cheap, 
tasteful, and durable curtain. The in- 
ventors claim that they can produce in 
this material imitations of French silk, 
damask, and cretonne. ‘The colors, being 
body colors, are more durable than dyers 
usually employ for woollen fabrics. The 
material consists of a mixture of vege- 
table and animal fibre. 





INFLUENCE GF ACIDS ON METALS. 

WueN iron is immersed in nitric acid 
of a certain degree of strength, its surface 
soon becomes indifferent to the action 
even of the strongest acids. Iron which 
has been so treated is termed passive, 
and will form a galvanic circuit with or- 
dinary iron, whose electrical negative it 
is. From Dr. Schonn’s observations it 
now appears that cadmium with platinum 
wire coiled around it resists the action of 
strong nitric acid, though if the acid be 
diluted or the wire removed, the cadmium 
is instantly attacked. This shows that it 
was the contact with the platinum which 
enabled the cadmium to resist corrosion. 
Tin exhibits a similar phenomenon. 

FISH CULTURE IN CHINA. 

A Frencua official, M. Dubry de Thier- 
sont, writing from China, states that fish 
culture has for thousands of years been 
an important branch of industry among 
the Chinese. They selected the best kinds 
36 
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of fish for breeding, calling them family 
fish. Most of those employed belong to 
the cyprine family, are herbiverous, fat- 
ten fast, and grow rapidly to a large size. 
Nearly every farm had its fish tank or 
pond, and the care of its inmates was as 
constant a duty as that of any other stock. 
It is only recently that artificial fish cul- 
ture has been introduced, and the Chinese 
maintain that fish so bred quickly degen- 
erate. The method they adopt is to col- 
lect the young spawn or fry and then 
bring them up in the natural way. The 
ponds and tanks of the interior provinces 
are yearly supplied in this way, and dur- 
ing the season for fishing are regularly 
drawn upon as sources of food. Laws for 
the protection of fish are stringent and 
thoroughly executed. The management 
is placed in the hands of mandarins, 
each of which has charge of a certain 
district. Their business is to see: Ist. 
That at given periods of the year, a quan- 
tity of fry in proportion to the extent of 
the district, is turned into its waters. 
2d. That during the spawning season 
the communications between the lakes and 
rivers are free so that fish may deposit 
their spawn. 3d. To prevent any per- 
son fishing between the months of April 
and September, and to take care that 
nothing is done to injure the fish in any 
way. The great rivers which fall into 
the sea are open to fishermen throughout 
the year, and the minor rivers for nine 
months ; but the lakes and smaller streams 
are only fished from September to April. 
These regulations and the universal adop- 
tion of fish-ponds and tanks in which the 
so-called family or domestic fish are pre- 
served and fattened, give to the inhabitants 
an abundant supply of fresh-water fish, 
which for centuries has never failed even 
for a single year. 





ORIGIN OF A PLAGUE EPIDEMIC, 

Tue plague that for the last two years 
has been raging in Persian Kurdistan 
had its origin, according to the report of 
a commission sent to ascertain the nature 
and source of the disease, in the opening 
of some old caves, which forty years ago 
served as burial places-for the victims of 
a former epidemic. The first appearance 
of the pestilence was at a village situated 
some 5,000 feet above the level of the 
Black sea, and containing in all about 150 
families; 130 persons were attacked, of 
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whom 100 died. ‘‘ The village,’’ says the 
London Times, *‘like all other Kurdish 
villayes, was abundantly filthy within, but 
it was well supplied with pure water 
from the hills, and the houses stood apart 
from each other, freely, exposed to the 
sun and wind. ‘The history of the mode 
of seizure of the two persons who had 
been earliest attacked with plague—one 
of whom lived to tell his own story—was 
obtained by the commission. There could 
be no suspicion of contagion brought from 
elsewhere, as plague was not known to 
exist either in Asia Minor or in Persia in 
the summer or autumn of 1870. One of 
the persons earliest attacked was seized 
a few hours after he had been engaged in 
the work of excavating a cavern for har- 
boring sheep among the hills near the 
village. While thus engaged he had dis- 
interred a quantity of human bones. The 
other person had also been attacked soon 
after removing some human bones which 
he had found in a neighboring cavern in 
which flocks were sheltered. Now, the 
commission ascertained that the places in 
which these bones had been found weve 
the spots where the dead who had died 
from an attack of plague which had de- 
populated some of the villages of the dis- 
trict forty years before had been buried. 
During 1829-’32 it is well known that 
plague was widely disseminated in north- 
western Persia, Asia Minor, and Arabia. 
The recent outbreak in Persian Kurdis- 
tan, in short, followed almost immediate- 
ly upon the opening of the two old 
plague-pits, and the commission believes 
that to this opening the outbreak owed 
its origin.” 





NEW USES OF PAPER. 

Tue “ Journal of the Franklin Insti- 
tute ’’ describes a new material obtained 
by treating paper pulp, or other vegetable 
fibre, with a solution of the chloride of 
zinc, according to a process patented by 
A. F. Schmidt of Pittsburgh. Any te- 
quired degree of toughness or of flexibil- 
ity may be given to the material, which 
may thus ina great measure be made to 
suppiant metal, leather, hard rubber, ete. 
It furnishes an excellent substitute for 
oileloth, as it takes color readily, and the 
paint will neither crack, nor chip off. At 
the Franklin Institute fair the following 
articles made of this material were exhib- 
ited: oileloth, patent leather, gas pipes, 
whip handles, saw handles, knives. forks. 
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combs, buttons, washers, roofing, and 
car wheels. 


Ir is suggested to replace iron with 
glass fur plummer blocks and axle bear- 
ings. Glass is found to be cheaper, 
equally serviceable, and more economical 
than iron for such uses, being very easily 
lubricated, 


Parer pulp brought by pressure to a 
state of great compactness and solidity is 
now used in the manufacture of window 
shutters. ‘This material is practically in- 
combustible, and thus may serve to pre- 
vent the spread of fires from house to 
house. 


Dr. Ancus Smrra gives this simple 
rule as a guide by which to regulate the 
purity of the air in rooms: ‘* Let us keep 
our rooms so that the air does not give a 
precipitate when a 104-ounce bottle full 
is shaken qwith half an ounce of clear 
lime-water.”’ 


Fiarrenep lamp chimneys are found to 
effect a saving in the consumption of illu- 
minating vils and gases, by so elongating 
the flame that it will smoke when pushed 
beyond the point where the gases are 
thoroughly consumed. 


Durtne the past.year the National Life- 
Boat Institution saved on the coasts of the 
British isles a total of 548 human lives 
and 25 ships. Since its foundation, the 
Life-Boat Institution has contributed to 
the saving of 21,464 lives. It has a fleet 
of 233 life-boats, manned by 4,000 men. 


A woman died lately in London from 
the inhalation of nitrous oxide 
That this was direetly the cause of her 
death was proved at the inquest. The 
gas produced paralysis of the respiratory 
organs, and neither before nor after death 
were symptoms of any organic disease ob- 
servable. 


gas, 


UNcRYSTALLIZED or amorphous silica has 
been found by M. Kerinaim to possess im- 
portant properties as a mordant, especial- 
ly for aniline colors. On agitating pre- 
cipitated and washed silica with a solu- 
tion of fuchsein, aniline blue, or aniline 
violet, the silica takes ‘a strong color, and 
thus powders may be formed which are 
susceptible of many applications in the 
arts. 

At a late meeting of the Cincinnati 
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Academy of Medicine, Dr. Carson report- 
ed the existence among the inhabitants 
of that city of an epidemic influenza, es- 
sentially similar to that which so recently 
attacked horses. The disease is ushered 
in by a general languor, loss of appetite, 
ani subsequently a discharge from the 
nose and inflammation of the pharynx su- 
pervene. 

In the province of Oude, the smallest of 
the eight regularly constituted divisions 
of India, 5,625 snakes were destroyed in 
the year 18U9-’70, the government paying 
a trifling bounty for every snake brought 
to the district officer. This bounty was 
withdrawn the following year, and then 
only 167 snakes were known to have been 
destroyed. Evidently the people in India 
love money more than they hate snakes. 


THE compression of tea into brick-shap- 
ed masses, hitherto practised fur conve- 
nience of land transportation, is recom- 
mended fur sea transportation as well. 
An enormous saving in the cost of carry- 
ing would thus result; and as the bricks 
might be individually marked at the port 
of shipment, an important check would 
be put upon the tricks of the adulterater 
after importation. 


Tue ‘* Journal of the Society of Arts ”’ 
says that potatoes may be nicely kept for 
winter use by packing in lime, and if 
watery their quality will also be much 
improved. In carrying out the process, 
the floor of the place where the tubers are 
to be stored is first sprinkled with fine 
unslaked lime; on this a layer of pota- 
toes four or five inches in depth is laid ; 
these again are sprinkled with lime, and 
so on. One barrel of the fine lime is suf- 
ficient for forty barrels of potatoes. 


A peputaTion of eminent English scien- 
tists lately waited upon the First Lord of 
the Admiralty to urge the renewal by the 
Englisa Government of north polar ex- 
ploration ; not so much for the purpose 
of discovering a northwest passage, as in 
the interest of science generally. Among 
the subjects that it is reasonable to sup- 
pose such explorations would throw fur- 
ther light upon, physical geography, 
geology, natural history, terrestrial mag- 
netism, anthropology, and meteorology 
were enumerated. 


Tr a flame burning in the open air, says 
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a writer in *‘ Les Mondes,” be brought 
near to a tuning-fork in vibration, the 
sound of the latter is increased, as though 
it were placed in contact with the box of 
some stringed instrument. The sound 
acquires its highest intensity when the 
flame is placed between the two branches 
of the fork. This phenomenon is thought 
to be analogous to the singing flame, only 
in the latter case it is the flame that ex- 
cites the vibratory movement of the tube, 
while in the former it is the fork that 
gives the tone, and the flame takes up 
vibration in unison. 


Accorpinc to Houzeau, the largest pro- 
portion of ozone which occurs in coun- 
try air, taken at a height of about six feet 
from the ground, is one part by weight of 
ozone to four hundred and fifty thousand 
of air, or by volume one part in one hur- 
dred thousand of air. This amount de- 
creases with the elevation, though in all 
vases it is quite variable. M. Houzeau 
considers it of electric origin, and that it 
is caused by the silent discharge of elee- 
tricity from the clouds to the earth. 


Prorrssor Maenvus of Berlin demon- 
strates the combustibility of iron by the 
following beautiful experiment. (ne of 
the poles of a straight bar magnet is first 
sprinkled with iron filings, when the par- 
ticles of course arrange themselves in ac- 
cordance with the lines of magnetie force. 
The flame of a spirit lamp or gas-burner 
is then applied, when the finely divided 
iron readily takes fire, and continues to 
burn brilliantly for a considerable time. 
By waving the magnet to and fro while 
combustion is going on, a beautiful rain 
of fire is produced. 


Prorrssor Marso has discovered in 
the cretaceous shales of Kansas the skele- 
ton of a fossil bird which is of very great 
interest in paleontology. In short, it 
would appear that here we have the long 
missing link between fishes and birds. 
The vertebrae of this bird, which the pro- 
fessor proposes to name ichthyornis dispar, 
are biconcave, like the vertebrae of fishes. 
The cervical, dorsal, and caudal vertebrae 
of the animal remain, and in these the 
ends of the centra resemble those of the 
reptile called plesiosaurus, while the re- 
mainder of the skeleton is of the ordinary 
bird type. 








CURRENT LITERATURE, 
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‘* Memorrs or Mapame Desporpes-VAL- 
more.”’ By the late C. A. Sainte-Beuve. 
With a selection from her poems. Trans- 
lated by Harriet W. Preston. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers. 1873. 

The untranslatable character of French 
poetry is very strikingly illustrated by 
the volume before us. We have no 
doubt that every word that Sainte-Beuve 
says of Madame Valmore is strictly true, 
and Miss Preston is a good translator ; 
and besides this, it is impossible to 
read, even when translated, some of 
her verses without seeing her merit. To 
quote two or three verses from ‘* Tris- 
tesse,’’? a poem out of the author’s own 
life—a life of extreme sadness and good- 
ness—written at a time when ¢ristesse 
was a very modest word for the emotions 
which must have been caused by her 
sufferings : 


Shall I never play again in my mother’s gar- 
den close? 
Nor fling me down to rest on the grass with 
blossoms gay ? 
Shall the thought be aye so bitter of the happy 
time? Who knows? 
And when I murmur fondly of idle times like 
those, 
Why does my voice in weeping die away? 
Methinks I know in part. Oh dear, oh fair the 
sight 
Of the early, downy fruits that above the 
cradle grow! 
To these the soul will turn—bathe in the foun- 
tain bright 
Of the stream that strayed so far, and the 
original delight ; 
But pauses, for she fears to foul it so. 


» . 


Sad, sad !—to come again when all the years 
are flown, 
And heart-sick tell my tale, and reunite the 
link 
That bound me to these graves; nor dare to 
call my own 
Even some heart at rest beneath yon cross, o’er- 
thrown 
And bruised : this is woe, dost thou not think ? 


But the little maid who sports and sleeps and 
knows no fret; 
Who pranks herself with flowers, and has a 
heart so high; 
The poor light-hearted maid whom no one en- 
vies yet ; 


Who trusts the unknown life, though born for 
all regret— 
O’er her I needs must yearn, for it was I. 


There isa great deal more, too, in the 
book which is touching and interesting 
besides the criticism of Sainte-Beuve, 
which it is hardly necessary to say is 
very valuable, both as mémoires pour servir 
and on its own account. Madame Val- 
more’s life, pathetic enough from its mere 
external circumstances, was rendered 
doubly so by the condition of the atmos- 
phere in which she lived. She belonged 
to the old, Catholic France, to the past of 
Europe. She was born in 1786. Her 
father (this seems to have been part of 
the irony of her fate) was at this time, a 
few years before the Revolution was to 
putanend to the old régime, a heraldic 
painter. ‘* The Revolution, as may weli 
be imagined, ruined the trade of an ar- 
morial painter, and it became necessary 
to seek some other means of subsistence.’’ 
Thus began the reverses of the little 
Marceline Desbordes. In 1799 she ac- 
companied her mother to Guadeloupe, 
where they counted on finding a relative 
who had amassed a fortune. The coun- 
try was in a blaze of revolt, the yellow 
fever was raging, and their relative dead. 
In Guadeloupe Madame Desbordes died 
of the epidemic. The child was received 
by the wife of a shipowner from Nantes, 
whose husband engaged passage for Mar- 
celine on a vessel bound for France. 
‘* The ship having encountered a violent 
storm, it was found impossible to per- 
suade the child to go below. The sailors, 
who had become attached to her, tied 
her among the shrouds, and thence she 
witnessed the conflict. In the fragile 
mould of her fourteen years, her artist 
nature revealed itself. By her courage, 
her modesty, and her forlorn situation, 
she had interested every one on board 
except the captain—a brutal man, whom 
she had interested too strongly in another 
fashion. Unable to accomplish his pur- 
pose, he resolved to extort what he could, 
and when he landed at Dunkirk he re- 
tained the orphan’s poor little trunk, 
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containing her scanty wardrobe, on pre- 
tence of reimbursing himself for the price 
of her passage, which the unfortunate 
child had been unable to pay. Thus did 
life present to her from its outset a cruel 
and unrighteous aspect. She found her 
family in the utmost destitution; and 
then it was that, after long hesitation, 
she resigned herself to the stage.’’ 

Through her long dramatic career, and 
pathetic and noble life, we cannot follow 
her, though we sbould advise every one 
to do so in the pages of Sainte-Beuve, or 
of this translation. It is a life which 
women will be better able to understand 
than men, perhaps, though Sainte-Beuve's 
power as a critic and observer are so 
extraordinary that even the least ana- 
lytic or sympathetic reader could hardly 
fail to be interested in what he says. A 
great deal of the interest of the book, 
two, is of a kind which is within the reach 
of almost as many men as women. As 
we have just said, Madame Valmore be- 
longed to the past; but she lived in the 
present. 
a new world, and she was obliged to cross 
the border. Throughout her life, how- 
ever, the modern world was a strange 
country to her. She did not understand 
its ideas or share its feelings. Her as- 
pirations, thoughts, regrets, and longings 
were all of the old order; and though 
she learnt the new language, and made 
the acquaintance of the upstart crowd in 
which she found herself, it was sadly 
against her inclination and with many 
a heart-break. It may be that the race 
of progress on which the rest of us have 
entered is infinitely better than the old, 
sleepy, credulous, domestic world; but 
then there is enough doubt about it to 
make us feel at least a pang of sympathy 
for those who clung to it to the last. 





“THe Lire or Cartes Dickens.”’ 
By John Forster. Vols. [. and II. Phila- 
delphia: Lippincott & Co. 1873. 

It cannot be said that Mr. Forster has 
succeeded in the task he set before him- 
self. Although he had ample materials 
for an excellent life of Dickens, he has 
brought them together in such an ill- 
considered way, and put himself so much 
in the foreground of the story, that he 
has managed to create a rather unpleas- 
ant impression both of subject and author. 
Mr. Forster himself appears before the 
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world as a kind of second-rate Boswell, 
or rather, as some one maliciously puts 
it, as having for his vbject to put Dickens 
in the position of Boswell to him. Dick- 
ens appears as a clever man, eaten up 
with egotism, and not a little vulgar at 
that. We get an idea of him as either 
engaged in the rollicking enjoyment of 
the good things of this life, or else in 
furious production of novels under the 
stimulus of debt; his mind meanwhile 
exclusively occupied, when not under 
pressure of work, with his own fortunes. 

It may be that with a certain part of 
the public this kind of portraiture may 
be considered faithful and just. But with 
the great majority of readers, who remein- 
ber Dickens as the author of ‘* Oliver 
Twist,’’ ‘* Nicholas Nickleby,”’ ‘* Pick- 
wick,’’ ‘* David Coppertfield,’’ *‘* The 
Chimes,’’ “ The Old Curiosity Shop,” 
and as the creator of a host of characters 
whom we all know as familiar friends, 
the case is far otherwise. If there is no 
other way of writing his life, it would 
be better to have none at all, or at any 
rate better to leave the work to future 
generations. 

On looking over these pages, one is 
continually reminded how far away we 
are from the Dickens period in literature. 
It is only a generation since Boz made 
his appearance; it is hardly yesterday 
that he was reading his own books to 
crowded audiences in England and Amer- 
ica. Yet here we are, the sell-same 
identical public, reading Turgenef and 
George Eliot—both of them writers who 
might, for style and thought, belong to 
periods separated from that of Dickens 
by a hundred years. Have we changed ? 
or have we become so eclectic that any- 
thing goud is sure to be read? We read 
Hawthorne also, and Hawthorne again 
seems to be almost as far removed from 
any of the three writers we have just 
mentioned as they are from one another. 
Possibly this is the, true explanation. 
The English-reading public, which was 
formerly not only a narrow but a con- 
sistent and homogeneous body, has now 
become a vast crowd of people, of all 
sorts of tastes, traditions, hopes, aspira- 
tions, ideas ; some of them fitted to ap- 
preciate and enjoy one kind of book, 
some of them another. While the public 
was small and homogeneous, as it was 
when Dickens began to write, a new 
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writer found it at once very difficult to 
obtain letters of introduction, and was 
sure, if he once did get them, he would 
be warmly received, and retained in favor 
as long as possible ; the tradition of his 
first book would be tolerably certain to 
cling to his later productions. Now a 
writer neither has the same difficulty in 
obtaining a foothold, nor the same cer- 
tainty of keeping it. Accordingly, we 
see about us a host of writers of both 
sexes and all nationalities, now rising 
into fame, and now sinking out of sight, 
as they are fortunate or unfortunate in 
their progress through life. The reading 
public has become too large and tuo 
heterugeneous to follow the lead of any 
single man; and at the same time the 
writing public has become so large and so 
heterogeneous as to make this impossi- 
bility more and more impossible. ‘To be 
sure, the change had to a certain extent 
begun when Dickens began to write, and 
we must go back to the period of the 
Scotch novels to find an author who 
really took a whole people by storm, and 
kept it as his own; but next to Scott 
Dickens certainly comes. When Thack- 
eray appears, already the field is growing 
sv large, and there are so many different 
kinds of soil, that it must be divided, and 
each cultivated after its kind. Thackeray 
was as unlike Dickens as it was possible 
tu be; yet Thackeray, too, found that he 
had room. In fine, as the matter stands 
now—what with Hawthorne, Dickens, 
Thackeray, ‘Trollope, Bulwer, Turgenet, 
- George Eliot, and a host of other romance 
nnd novel writers, each differing from 
the other in every important respect, and 
with a public whose tastes are very eclee- 
tic, when they have anything that can 
really be called taste at all—any single 
writer, no matter what he may have been 
in the past, is regarded with an eye much 
more critical than of old. It seems as if 
the worship of authors were a thing of 
the past. 

Yet it is impossible not to wish that 
we might return to those childish days 
again, in which Mr. Pickwick, Sam 
Weller, old Weller, the Marehioness, 
Little Nell, Oliver Twist, Serooge, and 
all the rest of the company, bad and 
good, sad and merry, old and young, 
were our intimate companions. They 
were very real, whether the reality was 
that of caricature or of high art. 
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** SaLap FOR THE SOLITARY AND THE So- 
ciaL.”’ By an Epicure. Redressed and 
compounded with sundry additional escu- 
lents, succulents, and condiments. Illus- 
trated. De Witt C. Lent & Co. New 
York. 

Is not the enjoyment of a fine prospect 
in nature somewhat due to the following 
conditions? Take a view from some 
heights overlooking a fertile region and 
look down on the innumerable objects 
spread out before you. Inhale the pure 
air of your elevated observatory ; welcome 
the soft breezes that fan the cheeks; give 
free course to the imagination stirred by 
the luminous expanse of cloudland and 
by the variegated earth glowing and 
sparkling at your feet. The eye lingers 
on no particular object—they are too num- 
erous, too remote, too generalized to fix 
the attention. Clouds mingle with clouds 
and again singly or in masses alternate 
with serene spaces of blue; leaves and 
branches sway slowly in obedience to the 
unseen wind that moves them ; cvlor en- 
forces itself in the foreground but soon 
merges into an all-peryading delicate 
gray ; streams and rivers and ponds gleam 
according to passing reflections of sun- 
shine or shadow, while trees, dwellings, 
forests, fields, and roads, scattered about 
in patches and meandering in threadlike 
lines, complete the harmony of a whole 
which differs entirely from that of a view 
in lower ground and with a more limited 
horizon. 

As are prospects of this kind in nature 
so are there similar prospects in the 
realin of literature. Certain books afford 
us intellectual panoramas which we enjoy 
very much as we enjoy the sight of a 
pleasantly diversified plain. There is an 
infinity of ideas in them got together 
without much regard to order and with- 
out any attempt to enforce particular 
convictions. We turn these books over 
page after page, just as the eye wanders 
discursively over the extensive landscape, 
relishing here and there a jest or a story, 
delighted to find favorite quotations and 
others new to us, stopping to deliberate 
over a moral axiom and perhaps rejomwing 
to see a sly fling at conventional ways of 
thinking and acting, the same as one 
pauses in his survey of the landscape on 
detecting a well-known tree, dell, and 
stream, or lets his mind wander away 
with the smoke of a chimney 1s it rises 
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upwards to join the vapor of cloudland. 
Old Montaigne’s works are of this class, 
some ‘of the French moralists with pro- 
founder aim, Charles Lamb’s works, 
** Guesses at Truth,’ ** Friends in Coun- 
cil,’’ and lastly our ‘* Salad for the Soli- 
tary,’’ all of them intellectual panoramas 
of human character and society, or—as is 
particularly the ease with *‘ Salad for the 
Solitary ’’—tableaux of thought derived 
from the books of the choicest spirits of 
our race, 

Sayings fetched from sages old, 

Laws which Holy Writ unfold, 

Worthy to be graved in gold; 

Ligliter fancies not excluding, 

Blameless wit, with nothing rude in. 

Sometimes mildly interluding. 

Mr. Saunders‘s book, or rather books, for 
the two Salads are here compounded into 
one volume, has had a prosperous career 
in the past, and reappears with a new 
dressing and, as the title shows, with 
“sundry additional esculents, succulents, 
and condiments.”’ 





‘Tue Two Ysonpes, and other Verses.”’ 
By Edward Ellis. London: Pickering. 
1872. 

The themes of the chief poems in this 
little collection—the pitiful legend of Tris- 
trem and the two Ysondes, and the curi- 
ous tradition of Jacob’s cheating barter 
with Esau—did it foreshow the shrewd- 
ness of his descendants ?—are well chosen. 
But their treatment is painfully common- 
place and fumbling. No one need be 
withheld from attempting them anew by 
the fear of showing feebler insight into 
their possible depths of pathos, or weaker 
sway over his reader’s sympathy with the 
woes of their subjects than our author's 
verse displays. In default of originality, 
simplicity might be admired, did it not 
here flatten into trivialities of thought, 
expressed in everyday diction. Strength, 
like a Scotch baltlad’s or a Greek epi- 
gram's, is the test of genuine simplicity, 
while feebleness betrays its sham, 

The shorter poems do not want senti- 
ment and sweetness, though both of a 
rather tame and faded kind. Their only 
vigorous novelty is to be found in such 
rhymes as ‘** hurried’? and * married,’’ 
*not’’ and * sought,”’ ‘* hymnals’’ and 
‘*symbols.”’ As society verses, the au- 
thor’s friends might find these productions 
pleasing, but there are only two or three 
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of them that justify their boldness in ven- 
turing from the kindly shelter of inditfer- 
ence into print, and under the question of 
criticism. ‘* At a Shrine,’’ and ** Found 
Drowned”? show marks of poetic feeling 
and musical capacity, yet the hope of de- 
velopment is not in them. They have 
neither the merits of cultivated maturity 
nor the promising faults, the redundancy 
and rough originality of young genius. 

There is no reason for breaking this 
particular butterfly upon the wheel, ex- 
cept that there are too many of the like 
airy and pretty existences abroad, flutter- 
ing about too hard a task for them to ful- 
fil. There is enough of false feeling and 
wrong teaching that captivates the publie 
nowadays by the splendor or fascination 
of its utterance. It will not do to leave 
all the strength and grace on the side of 
error, as Wesley thought it a pity that 
the best music should be abandoned to the 
devil’s service. While Swinburne mag- 
nificently sings immoral life, and Morris 
sensuously lulls us with dreams of quiet, 
unawaking death, it is less than praise 
only to say of a versifier on like themes 
that he differs from them, and dves not 
cope with them. 





‘* Diseases OF WoMEN: THEIR CAUSES, 
PREVENTION, AND Rapican Cure.’’ By 
Geo. H. Taylor, M. D. 

Dr. Taylor, is somewhat too hasty in 
his declaration in the brief preface to this 
volume, that he is *‘ not aware of any 
treatise in which the causes of some of 
the ordinary affections of the pelvic con- 
tents are distinctly pointed out, nor of 
any in which the complete cure of those 
affections is shown to depend on the re- 
moval of their causes.’’ ‘The subject, 
like others in pathological science, is as 
yet incompletely understood, and it will 
without doubt retain some of its mys- 
teries long after the present generation 
of physicians shall have passed away. 
Yet much has been done in this depart- 
ment of medical science; and the litera- 
ture of the subject, from Hippocrates to 
Graily Hewitt and Tyler Smith, is one of 
great range and fulness, as relating to 
both principles and practice. Dr. Taylor 
has done such good service in this volume 
that he has no occasion to speak slight- 
ingly of the labors of others in this branch 
of medical inquiry. 

The sufferer, however, cares little for 
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the theory of his disease, or for what may 
have been written upon it, so long as the 
cure is provided; and we hasten tu say 
that Dr. Taylor has given us in this 
volume an excellent practical manual and 
exposition of treatment. Whatever un- 
due claims he may put forth for his 
theories of the diseases which he has 
made a specialty, he has certainly de- 
vised rational and effective means for 
their treatment. We dare not.say that 
they are wholly original ; but this point 
is happily of no more interest to the 
patient than the one that we have just 
now dismissed. But to the critical stu- 
dent of therapeutics it is not without 
interest to note the occasional recurrence 
in the latest forms of medical treatment, 
of primitive means of cure ; and a singular 
instance of such a recurrence presents 
itself in the volume before us. Without 
detaining our readers with details, we 


may say in a word that the essence of 


Dr. Taylor's treatment consists in what 
may be called the movement and posture 
cure—in means adapted to increase the 
power and action of the muscles of the 
abdomen, and the free circulation of the 
blood within those organs. Now the 
same method, adapted not so much to the 
cure of local diseases as to the develop- 
ment of the muscular and vital systems, 
an elaborate method of passive exercise, 
was discovered by early Portuguese navi- 
gators, and later by Captain Cook, 
among the savages of the Pacific Isl- 
ands, and more particularly on the Sand- 
wich Islands. Their custom of the lomi 
lomi, as they ealled it, is well enough 
known to the student of voyages. Bat its 
effects upon the physique of the fortunate 
chiefs who commanded it asa daily ser- 
vice from trained and powerful retainers, 
the enlargement of bone and muscle under 
these tonic manipulations, the stimula- 
tion and the strengthening of the organs 
of the chest and abdomen, organs which 
are entirely unreached, or but secondarily 
influenced by the ordinary gymnastic ex- 
ercises ; these beneficial results upon the 
physical life have hardly been dwelt upon 
ns they deserve by travellers. These island 
chieftains, by the constant use of the 
lomi lomi, attained not merely a greater 
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strength and activity than the average of 
their followers, but a greater size; their 
superiority in weight and in stature’ being 
so marked that some of the earlier voya- 
gers have endeavored to account for it by 
supposing the chiefs to belong to another 
and a more highly endowed race of sava- 
ges. Almost the same means that these 
islanders employed to increase their phy- 
sical endowment we now find employed, 
at the opposite extreme of human culture, 
as a remedial agent. Dr. Taylor’s move- 
ment eure is essentially the Hawaiian 
Jomi lomi, with this difference—that for 
the manipulations in his system the aid of 
rollers and of other mechanical apparatus 
is called in; and since we cannot, like 
King Lunalilo, command a force of 
skilled manipulators, we may be thankful 
that Dr. Taylor has devised mechanical 
means only second in efficiency to these, 
for the benefit of sufferers. 

We should be unjust to this work, how- 
ever, were we to leave it without explain- 
ing that the mechanical treatment of pelvic 
affections is by no means the only one 
discussed. The book begins with a pop- 
ular discussion of the sources of pelvic 
disease, which the author justly traces in 
many eases to the upright position of the 
body ; they thus appear to be one of the 
few drawbacks which we may fairly offset 
against the advantages of our acquired 
habit of walking upright—no quadruped 
being known to sufter with pelvic disease. 
The remedial] use of the force of gravitation 
is intelligently discussed ; medication, in 
which the author puts little trust, is in- 
cidentally considered; and the leading 
forms of pelvie disease are described with 
the indications for treatment. Altogether, 
we regard Dr. Taylor’s work as a contri- 
bution to therapeutics of no little value ; 
and we may add that his large success in 
treating the complaint here discussed may 
well inspire additional confidence in the 
views that are propounded in this volume. 
His system finds practical application in 
the establishment under his direction, 
in Thirty-eighth street, New York, and 
which is shortly to give place to an en- 
larged institution now in course of erec- 
tion on Madison avenue and Fifty-seventh 
street. 
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CLUBS ARE TRUMPS. 

Wat can be more appropriate for a 
Club-Room talk than a talk on clubs? 
And how many there are. Did you ever 
think of it? Fat men’s clubs and clubs 
fur living skeletons ; base-ball clubs and 
political clubs—baser yet ; book clubs and 
beer clubs; clubs to discuss protoplasins 
and psychological phenomena ; and clubs 
for horse-racing and hunting. In the lat- 
ter, when they discuss, the first syllable 
of that word is too often omitted. 

At the Hub, a distinguished lady pro- 
poses a world-wide woman’s club to anni- 
hilate all warlike tendencies in the sterner 
sex, and bring about a millennial era of 
perfect peace. In the same city is a so- 
ciety fur the suppression of cruelty to cats. 

The word club is either of Anglo- 
Saxon origin or has descended from the 
Welsh. ‘Take your choice. Shall it be 
cleofian (our cleave), from the division of 
the reckoning among the guests around 
the table, or clapiaw, to form into a com- 
mon lump? 

The first English club of which we 
know anything had a French name, *‘ La 
Cour de Bonne Compagnie,’’ founded in 
the reign of Henry [V. Chaucer probably 
belonged to that corps of good fellows, 
also the worthy old poet Occleve. It 
was professedly a dining club. 

Think of the meetings at the Mer- 
maid, where Ben Jonson, Raleigh, and 
the immortal Will entered with spirit into 
the brilliant word-sparring. Raleigh 
founded this club, and astonished the world 
by introducing the potato and smoking 
tubaceo. 

Ben Jonson also founded a club, the 
Apollo, which met at the Devil Tavern. 
His bust surmounted the door, and his 
own words of welcome to every congenial 
spirit who entered the portal : 


Welcome all who lead or follow 

To the oracle of Apollo. 

Here he speaks out of his pottle 

Or the tripos, his tower bottle. 

All his answers are divine, 

Truth itself doth flow in wine. 

Hang up all the poor hop-drinkers, 
Cries old Sam, the prince of skinkers, 
He the half of life abuses 

That sits watering with the muses; 
Those dull girls no good can mean us, 
Wine it is the milk of Venus, 
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And, the poet’s horse accounted, 
Ply it, and you all are mounted. 
Tis the true Phebeian liquor, 
Cheers the brain, makes it the quicker, 
Pays all debts, cures all diseases, 
And at once three senses pleases. 
Welcome all who lead or follow 
To the oracle of Apollo. 
He also composed the ‘* Leges Conviva- 
les,’’ which were engraven in marble over 
the fireplace of the club-room. ‘These 
laws were full of good advice and mor- 
al precepts, not always kept, I faney, 
by the great Ben himself. Each member 
was allowed to bring his*‘ female mate ”’ 
to grace the scene, and all fops and sots 
were taboved. 
When Addison returned from his for- 
eign tour he was at once introduced to 
the Kit-Cat Club, of which he soon be- 
came the pride and ornament. 
This famous club has a threefold ce- 
lebrity, political, literary, and artistic, the 
great society of Whig leaders formed 
about 1700. They met at a pastry-couk’s 
who made superlative mutton pies. His 
name was Christopher, his sign ‘* The Cat 
and Fiddle; ’’ hence the quaint name of the 
club, of which Horace Walpole said that 
its members included not only the wits of 
the time, but the patriots who saved 
Britain. Again weare told that the name 
of the noted piemah was Christopher 
Katt. ‘The ‘* Spectator ”’ alleges that Kit- 
Kat was the name of the pie itself, as we 
now say a sandwich, and quotes from a 
prologue; ** A kit-kat is a supper for a 
lord.”” Dr. Arbuthnot gives another so- 
lution, deriving the name of the club 
from their gallant custom of toasting the 
reigning beauties after dinner : 
Whence deathless Kit-Kat took its name, 
Few critics can unriddle; 

Some say from pastry-cook it came, 
And some from Cat and Fiddle 

From no trim beaux its name it boasts, 
Gray statesmen or green wits, 

But from this pell-mell pack of toasts 
Of old Cats and young Kits. 

Their toasting-glasses were inscribed 
with poetical compliments to the ladies thus 
honored, Sir Samuel Garth, physician 
to George I,, was a witty member, and 
wrote some of these inscriptions. Com- 
ing one night to the club, Garth declared 
he must soon be gune, having many pae 
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tients to attend; but some good wine be- 
ing produced, he forgot them. Sir Rich- 
ard Steele was of the party, and reminding 
him of the visits he had to pay, Garth 
immediately pulled out his list, which 
numbered fifteen, and said, ** [t’s no great 
matter whether | see them to-night or 
not, for nine of them have such bad con- 
Stitutions that all the physicians in the 
world can’t save them, and the other six 
have such good constitutions that all the 
physicians in the world can’t kill them.’’ 

But the very ace of clubs was that 
charming coterie, nine in number, who 
gathered round gruff old Dr. Johnson— 
the club par excellence. I often wonder 
why Johnson exercised such a power— 
suchacharm—while living, and why he is 
so admiringly remembered. His greatest 
work was a dictionary. A lexicographer 
is not usually immortal. We avail our- 
selves of his drudgery and forget the 
man. Ilis essays are most heavy, ver- 
bose, and grandiloquent; in conversa- 
tion he was insufferably rude and dicta- 
torial. Yet Goldsmith, Garrick, Rey- 
nolds, and even Burke, are in the back- 
ground as we call up that rare assem- 
blage. Dirty as he was, and rough, with 
bitten nails and shabby wig all askew, 
with his whale-like spouts and odd ges- 
ticulations, and senseless superstitions 
and overweening conceit, he has more 
lasting hold upon us than all the rest. 

Burke, whom no one else could talk 
down, said meekly, ‘* [t-is enough for me 
to have rung the bell to him.’’ This was 
wonderful submission from that brilliant, 
inexhaustible talker, of whom Johnson 
said, ‘* I cannot say he is good at listen- 
ing. So desirous is he to talk, that if 
one is speaking at this end of the table, 
he’ll speak to somebody at the other 
end.’ Yes, the great bear snubbed every 
one, and was admired in spite of it. He 
loved Davy Garrick dearly, yet when he 
knew of the actor's desire to be of them, 
he growled, ** He'll be of us! how does 
he know we will permit him?’’ How 
characteristic is his remark to poor, dear, 
blundering Goldy, who, forgetting or 
stumbling over this exclusiveness, thought 
an increase of numbers would give 
agreeable variety to their meetings ; for 
said he, ‘There can be nothing new 
among us—we have travelled over each 
vther’s minds.*’ ** Sir,’’ said Johnson, 
**you have not travelled over my mind, 
I promise you,” 
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Not counting Boswell, who was really 
nobody, there was but one stupid person 
in that famous nine, Hawkins by name, 
who was so stingy that he begged to be 
excused irom paying his share of the 
reckoning, as he furbore to partake of the 
suppers. His existence has been described 
as a kind of pompous, parsimonious 
drawl, and a clever epitaph shows us the 
man : 

Here lies Sir John Hawkins, 

Without his shoes and stauckins, 
But he was elbowed out after a year or 
two. 

Macaulay, who in after years was him- 
self an honored member, tells us what 
formidable power this club possessed in 
the commonwealth of letters: ‘‘ The ver- 
dicts pronounced by this conclave on new 
books were speedily known over all Lon- 
don, and were sufficient to sell off a whole 
edition in a day, or to condemn the sheets 
to the service of the trunkmaker and the 
pastry cook. To predominate over such 
a society was not easy. Yet even over 
such a society Jobnson predominated, and 
the club itself, consisting of so many emi- 
nent men, is to this day popularly de- 
signated as Johnson’s Club.”’ 

Johnson's nature was eminently clubba- 
dle, and he formed several other delightful 
clubs. It is to him we owe that very con- 
venient word, he applying it first to 
Bozzy, whose presence at those memora- 
ble meetings, though a nuisance to the 
rest, was agreeable to his hero, fur rea- 
sons quite apparent, 

It would be pleasant to dwell at length 
other well-known clubs and the 


upon 
club life of many brilliant men. Of the 
Athenzum, with its twelye hundred 


members, whose records contain bitter dons 
mots from the poet Rogers, and innumer- 
able jokes from Theodore Hook, who was a 
great card there. Of Brookes’s, still popu- 
lar in London, which can count among its 
celebrities Burke and Reynolds, Garrick 
and Hume, Horace Walpole, Gibbon and 
Sheridan and Wilberforce; Fox also, 
always losing at the faro table, who aftey 
his last shilling had gone would go to his 
lodgings and forget his misery in Herod- 
otus. Sheridan’s wit ran riot there; 
neither high nor humble were spared hy 
his effervescence. Meeting the Prince of 
Wales and the Duke of York one day as 
he was leaving the club: ‘* We've just 
been discussing, Sherry,’’ said the Duke, 
‘*whether you are rogue or fuol.”’ ‘I 
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am between both, your Royal High- 
ness,’’ he replied, taking an arm of each 
before passing on. Of the Garrick Club, 
that popular rendezvous for literary men, 
from James Sinith ** (of Rejected Ad- 
dresses ’’) to Tuackeray, who dined for the 
last time away from home in its cosy cof- 
fee-room, <A choice spirit of the Garrick 
was ‘Tom Hill,’’ an antiquarian and 
bibliomaniaec who knew everything and 
everybody. Although he was not more 
than eighty when he died, his friends 
affected to consider him a modern Methu- 
selah, and his age was the standard joke. 
James Smith once said it was impossible 
to discover his age, for the parish regis- 
ter had been burnt in the fire of London ; 
but Hook capped this: ‘** Pooh, pooh! 
he’s one of the little Hills that are spo- 
ken of as skipping in the Psalms.’’ 

The gin-punch made with iced soda- 
water was a notable potation at the Gar- 
rick. When Hook was first introduced to 
this beverage one July afternoon, he drank 
six jugs of it at a sitting, after which he 
went away to keep a dinner engagement 
at Lord Canterbury’s. He always ate 
little, and on this occasion less than usual. 
A friend anxiously inquired if he was ill. 
‘* Not exactly,’’ was the reply, ‘* but 
my stomach won't bear trifling with, and 
I was tempted to take a biscuit and a 
glass of sherry about three.”’ 

The ‘* Sublime Society of Beefsteaks ”’ 
deserves mention. The bill of fare was 
restricted to beefsteaks and the heverage 
to port wine and punch. At first the 
members wore a blue coat with red cape 
and cuffs, buttons with the initials B. S., 
and the badge was a small gold gridiron 
hung about the neck with a green silk 
ribbon. ‘They were rather hard upon the 
Kit-Cat community, and made great fun 
of their mutton pies as compared with 
superb rump-steaks, The Prince of 
Wales and a dozen dukes were of the 
Steaks. Brougham entered into their 
revels with the greatest glee. Garrick 
loved to go there; in fact it was hard to 
get him away sometimes. One night he 
was to play Ranger at Drury Lane, but 
did not appear. The pit grew restless, 
the gallery bawled, ‘* Manager, man- 
ager!’’ Garrick was sent for to Covent 
Garden, where the Steaks then dined. 
At last he came panting into the theatre. 
**] think, David,’’ said Ford, one of the 
anxious patentees, ** considering the stake 
you and | have in this house, you might 
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pay more attention to the business.” 
**True, my good friend,’’ returned Gar- 
rick, ** but I was thinking of my steak in 
the other house.”’ 

But I must devote some time to the 
whimsical and comical clubs of Eng- 
land. ‘There was the ‘Club of Ugly 
Faces,’’ an assembly proposed by a face- 
tious and frightful-looking clergyman 
of Cambridge. ‘* Such comical, clown- 
ish, surly, antic, moody, bovby faces, 
that the wood engravers who cut the 
prints tor the fearful heads upon stoue 
bottles, and the carvers who used to hack 
out preposterous cherubs upon bass viols, 
and stern whiskers upon barbers’ blocks, 
were often introduced upon club nights to 
gain new ideas for their singular commod- 
ities.’’ This club at last dispersed because 
it was decided that the ugliest of them all 
should be honored by the presidency, and 
there was no eagerness for the position. 

Next the ** No Nose Club.’’ An eccen- 
tric gentleman, having taken a fancy to 
see a large party of noseless persons, in- 
vited every one thus afflicted, whom he 
met in the streets, to dine on a certain 
day at a tavern, where he formed them 
into a brotherhood. So he ordered a very 
plentiful dinner, and told the landlord 
who were to be his guests, that, he might 
be a little prepared for their appearance. 
No sooner was the hand of Covent Garden 
dial upon the stroke of the hour prefixed 
than the no-nose company began to drop in, 
asking for Mr. Crampton, which was the 
feigned name of their host, succeeding 
one another so thick that the waiter couid 
searce show one up stairs before he had 
another to conduct. As the number in- 
creased, the surprise grew the greater 
among all that were present, who stared 
at one another with such unaccustomed 
bashfulness and confused oddness, as if 
every sinner beheld his own iniquities 
in the faces of his companions. How- 
ever, seeing the cloth laid in extraordinary 
order, every one was curious, when once 
entered, to attend the sequel. 

At length a snorting old fellow, whose 
nose was utterly swallowed up by his 
cheeks, as if his head had been troubled 
by an earthquake, exclaimed; ‘ Well, 
friends, if by chance we should fall to- 
gether by the ears, how long might we 
all fight before we should have bloody 
noses ?”’ 

** Ads flesh,’ said another, ‘ now 
you talk of nuses, | have been looking 
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this half hour to find one in the eompa- 
ny.” 

** God be praised,”’ said a third, *‘ though 
we have no noses, we have every one a 
mouth, and that by spreading of the table 
seems at present to be the most useful 
member.’’ 

Wine was called for, and generously 
furnished, with the simple restriction of 
the forfeiture of a quart if any one should 
presume to put his nose in the glass. 
This club met every month for a whole 
joyous year, when its founder died and 
the flat-faced community were unhappily 
dissolved. This elegy was recited at the 
final meeting : 

Mourn for the loss of such a generous friend, 
Whose lofty nose no humble snout disdained: 
But though of Roman height, could stoop so low 
As to soothe those who ne’er a nose could show, 


Ah! sure no noseless club could ever find 

One single nose so bountiful and kind. 

But now, alas! he’s sunk into the sleep 

Where neither kings nor slaves a nose shall 
keep; 

But where proud beauties, strutting beaux, and 
all, 

Must soon into the noseless fashion fall. 

Thither your friend in complaisance has gone, 

To have his nose, like yours, reduced to none. 

The Keep-the-Line Club was a fashion- 
able club of the first quarter of the pre- 
sent century. Its members consisted of 
wits, artists, actors, authors, gentlemen, 
and peers. It had two purposes—enjoy- 
ment, and preservation of amiability under 
severe tests. One of the rules was, that 
however grossly a member might be in- 
sulted, he must rise and offer thanks to 
the offender. Another was a fine of a 
dozen of claret on the man who should 
publish any literary composition of his 
own. Rogers, Horace Smith, and others 
paid the fine willingly ; but when Wilson, 
the surgeon, announced a course of lec- 
tures, and ‘T'afton addressed an election- 
eering bill to his constituents, both had 
to furnish the wine and profess great de- 
light in doing so. 

The editor of the *‘ Figaro’? in Paris 
once got up a club of the wittiest and 
wisest men of that city; object, ‘* the 
amelioration of wit.’’ Heavy suppers 
and wine were in order, and you know 
when wine is in wit is generally out. 
After considerable champagne, one sa- 
vant proposed the following conundrum : 
** What is the difference between an ele- 
phant and the salsify?"’ Ab! that was 
a wonderful problem; it proved a #tag- 
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gerer to the wittiest and wisest, and was 
accordingly “ given up.’’ ‘* Why, don’t 
you see,’’ said the jovial propounder, 
‘*that if the elephant takes a fancy to 
eat the salsify, he can do so; but the 
contrary no!’’ This absurdity got 
abroad, and brought such ridicule on the 
club that it soon disbanded. 

The clubs of New York are a source of 
pride and joy. I doubt if there is more 
thoroughly delightful conversation any- 
where on this continent than at The 
Century, of this city, where men dis- 
tinguished in every profession meet vc- 
casionally, each ignoring his specialty, 
and leaving all cares outside the charmed 
threshold. Englishmen tell me that 
the Traveller’s Club more resembles 
their own home clubs than any other. 

It would be ungrateful to omit the 
clubs of ladies and gentlemen gotten up 
for amusement or chronic intellectuality, 
ora happy combination of the extremes. 
I am proud to say that ] am an enthu- 
siastic club-woman, having the honor of 
belonging to three. Music, recitations of 
a grave or humorous cast, charades, ama- 
teur theatricals, dancing, and moderate 
masquerading are all allowed. 

Much has been written for cluhs and 
as much against them. Tom Hood gives 
the candid views of a neglected wife : 





One selfish course the wretches keep ; 
They come at morning chimes, 

To snatch a few short hours of sleep, 
Rise, breakfast, read the “ Times,” 

Then take their hats and post away, 
Like clerks or city scrubs, 

And no one sees them all the day; 
They live, eat, drink, at clubs. 


Alas ! for those departed days 
Of social wedded life, 

When married folks had married ways, 
And lived like man and wife ! 

Oh! wedlock then was picked by none, 
As safe a lock as Chubbs!’ 

But couples that should be as one 
Are now the Two of Clubs! 


Of all the modern schemes of man, 
That time has brought to bear, 

A plague upon the wicked plan 
That parts the wedded pair! 

My wedded friends they all allow 
They meet wth slights and snubs, 
And say they have no husbands now; 

They’re married to the clubs. 


Having a good hand of clubs, I ven- 
tured to ** order it up and play it alone.”’ 
I yield the next round to the Nebulous 


Person, who always turns up diamonds. 
Kate A, Sannorn. 

















Ir has been our fortune to make, at 
various times, a good many railroad 
journeys. We have travelled in smoking 
cars, sleeping cars, common cars, in the 
Wagner, the drawing-room, the palace, 
the silver palace, and if our memory serves 
us right, the silver palace combination 
car. Indeed, the American car was al- 
ways a subject of study to us, long before 
these new inventions made their appear- 
ance. We were, some ten or fifteen years 
ago, making a railroad journey in the 
company of a gentleman whose name, if 
given, would at once be recognized in 
financial circles as that of a prominent na- 
tive American banker, to whom all the 
principal routes of civilized travel are 
perfectly familiar. It was in the middle 
of winter; the thermometer was standing 
at a little above zero; a dreary north- 
easter had covered the sky with clouds, 
and was threatening a storm. The roads 
were deserted, the stations were deserted, 
and the car itself was not very full. The 
feelings of our fellow-passengers—to infer 
them from our own—were melancholy to 
the last degree ; they felt all the cold and 
misery that a winter journey in a passen- 
ger car was then capable of producing. 
The car was the common car of the day, 
with two long rows of seats, two long 
rows of windows, an aisle down the mid- 
dle, a door at both ends, and that danger- 
ous floor which the foreign-born tourist 
has so often described. Like the rest of 
the passengers, we were endeavoring to 
maintain our position in a seat construct- 
ed ona principle peculiar, we believe, to 
American railroads—the depth being just 
too shallow, the back just too low, and 
furnished at each side with a cruel appa- 
ratus—a sort of metal elbow, which pro- 
duced a dull but constantly increasing 
pain in whatever part of the body rested 
upon it. Whether the passenger had any 
room for his legs or not depended upon 
his power of intimidating his neighbor. 
The windows were fastened down to pre- 
vent ventilation, but the two doors—the 
sport of restless travellers, newsboys, and 
inebriates—admitted an occasional gust 
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of wind mingled with smoke and cinders ; 
a constant draft along the fluor of the car 
chilled the feet; while a red-hot stove, 
provided for winter accidents, kept the 
upper atmosphere and the heads of the 
passengers at fevér point. Those were 
the days in which freight was much more 
important to railroad companies than pas- 
sengers, and nothing was better fitted 
to discourage locomotion than the car 
which the companies had _ invented. 
We said as much as this after we had 
recovered from the effects of our journey ; 
and knowing that our acquaintance was 
an old traveller, put to him a question 
which had, no doubt, often suggested 
itself to other victims. ‘* Can it be,’’ we 
said, ** that the American car is a finali- 
ty? Can it be that we shall never have 
anything better to travel in than this yul- 
gar, dirty, noisy, uncomfortable pen? Is 
there any reason that, for the richer class 
of travellers, the English carriage—most 
comfortable and most quiet of all railroad 
vehicles—should not be introduced upon 
American roads? ”’ 


— Art this question the banker’s eyes 
dilated. As asociologist, and as an Ameri- 
can, it was interesting to him. His an- 
swer we shall never forget; it carried 
conviction with it at the time, and it has 
been amply justified by the result. ‘‘ The 
English carriage,’’ he said, ** you may re- 
ly upon it, will never appear in America ; 
if any attempt is made to introduce it, 
the attempt will fail.”’” ‘* Why?” ‘* Be- 
cause,’’ growing warm, ‘‘ WE DO NOT WANT 
THE ENnGiisH car. Where do we live— 
in England or America?’’ To this ques- 
tion only one reply was possible. ‘* Very 
good. We live in America. What we 
want then is not an English but an 
improved American car. Look into the 
locomotive future, and we see that the 
American car may be developed, but never 
revolutionized. The English carriage was 
invented for the English traveller, and 
the English traveller is a peculiar man. 
He likes to be locked in, to be placed in an 
unchangeable seat ; and the wealthier he 
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gets, the better he likes it. He don’t care 
fur the sympathy of his fellow-creatures. 
All he asks is to have his fellow-creatures 
kept away from him.”’ ** While in Amer- 
ica, on the other hand,” we suggested, 
** every citizen carries about with him an 
inexhaustible fund of sheer, ancestral, 
simian curiosity. England, too, is a 
country of short railroad distances and 
lovely scenery. American journeys are 
equnted by days rather than hours, and 
for most of the year the views from the 
ear windows are dreary.’’ ‘* You don’t 
put it very patriotically, but you've 
rot the idea,’’ said the banker. ‘* This 
question of locomotion in the two coun- 
tries is wholly different. To attempt to 
introduce the English car in America 
would be like attempting to introduce 
English universities, Canterbury cathe- 
drals, or Saturday Reviews. We don't 
want them. But I live in hopes,’’ the 
banker continued, ‘of seeing before | 
die an improved American car.” 


— “ Or what sort?’’ we asked. ‘* The 
sine qua non of the comfortable American 
ear is an opportunity for what 1 might 
eall intereurricular motion for human 
travel. ‘The traveller must be at liberty 
to move, to change his seat, to leave the 
ear, to telegraph at the stations, to find 
out what is going on outside, to commu- 
nicate his feelings to strangers. He will 
never consent to be locked up in a box, 
however comfortable. He likes seclu- 
sion, bat he likes publicity too. His com- 
fort demands an opportunity for both. 
Compare the American and the English 
hotel, both the creation of the travelling 
public. One is a house ; the other is a— 
well—-a hotel. In the same way the 
future American car must afford the 
traveller scope for his physical and men- 
tal activity, as well as for love of repose 
and quiet. No,’’ he said, becoming elo- 
quent, *‘ the free gangway of America 
can never be given up, but the free gang- 
way may be combined with other things. 
In compartments, for instance, built off 
the main passage, hut opening into it I 
seem to see the solution of the problem.”’ 


— Anovt the time of this conversation, 
the English ear was introduced upon the 
road between Newport and Boston. This 
road affurded a most favorable opportu- 
nity for the experiment, because it was 
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short; but the experiment nevertheless 
failed. About the same time, too, ac- 
cording to common report, Mr. Pulm n 
made a trip to Europe. He was intent, to 
use his own words, upon bringing within 
the reach of every American citizen the 
travelling facilities of the regal and im- 
perial families of Europe. But Mr. Pull- 
man is no base imitator of foreign cus- 
toms; his European investigations led to 
an original idea, and the drawing-room 
“ar made its appearance. The problem 
was solved. The new car was a success. 
It retained the national gangway, but it 
gave an opportunity for quiet. 


— Ir hasalways seemed to us to bea pe- 
culiarity of America that her institutions 
are apt to be better in principle than in 
execution. It has been so in great things 
and in small. The principle of prison 
reform was a good one, and forty years 
ago American prisons were the best in the 
world. But prison reform has ended 
where it began, in the ball and chain, the 
strait jacket, and the buck and gag. 
Popular suffrage is good in principle, but 
Barnard and Cardozo are not good results 
of it. Savings banks are admirable insti- 
tutions in theory, but the Bowling Green 
bank is of no particular benefit to the 
community; and so, too, to descend from 
great things to small, of the drawing- 
room car. The “ germinal drawing-room 
idea’ is good. The open gangway is 
preserved, as our prophetic friend insisted 
that it must be, and the various subdivi- 
sions of the interior furnish abundant op- 
portunity for various degrees of privacy. 
But the execution, whether it be consid- 
ered from the moral, or the physical, or 
the sesthetic point of view, falls short of 
perfection. 


— To speak of thé physical difficulties 
first: If Mr. Pullman has in reality 
brought within the reach of every Amer- 
ican citizen the travelling facilities of the 
regal and imperial families of Europe, all 
that can be said is that the interior of the 
drawing-room car would seem to show 
that the members of the reigning houses 
of Europe must be persons possessed, like 
their remote ancestors, of considerable 
muscular vigor. No reigning monarch— 
we do not now speak of women, for their 
ease is different—but no reigning male 
European monarch could possibly ride 
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long in the Pullman chairs and sofas with- 
out a good deal of strength. We say this 
with the more confidence that we have 
seen an American gentleman, in every 
other respect the equal of any European 
monarch, fairly driven from one of these 
cars into a common car by the impossibility 
of finding an easy position in them, And 
this brings us to the great questiun, for the 
travelling public, of the time: What is 
the reason that, with all the improvements 
that have been made, travelling, whether 
in or out of palace cars, remains so un- 
comfortable? The answer we take to be 
this: That in all the improvements there 
has been ,one fatal omission. Comforts, 
it is true, are provided for varivus parts 
of the human body, and even the mind is 
eared for. The back is supported ; the 
arms are supported ; provision has been 
made for the feet, for dressing and un- 
dressing, for sleeping ; the human stom- 
ach has not been neglected. But in no 
drawing-room car with which we are fa- 
miliar has any railroad company shown 
itself alive to the chief necessity of all 
that of making provision for the human 
head. Somewhere in the dim past we re- 
member a journey to Washington—we do 
not recall on what line, but the journey 
remains indelibly impressed on our mind 
hy the fact that the seats had a sort 
of pillow attachment, which enabled the 
traveller to obtain some rest without ab> 
solutely lying down. This was not a 
drawing-room car; but the exquisite 
comfort of the journey was not a thing to 
be furgotten. 


— Tue xstheties of the subject form 
also an interesting subject of reflection. 
To any one who has ever given much 
thought to the matter, it must be evident 
that the railroad station and the railroad 
ear furnish the first opportunity for the 
growth in America of that great Ameri- 
ean school of architecture, of which we 
have heard so much and seen so little. 
The railroad station is to a commercial 
people what a church is to a reiigious 
community—the great centre of the local 
life of the country. Why should not the 
station in America be what the cathedral 
has been in Europe? Magnificent arches, 
noble surfaces for sculpture and orna- 
mentation of all kinds. What a much 


greater scope for a really native school 
of architecture than in the imitation of 
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Gothie churches and Doge’s palaces and 
Egyptian tombs! Such a school gnight 
be smoky, but it would at all events be 
real. The railroad car itself promises 
even more than the station. There-we 
have a clear advantage over other na- 
tions. Europeans and Asiatics have had 
their schools of architecture; but they 
have never combined them with loecomo 
tion. The idea of building seems to have 
been in the past always connected with 
the idea of a fixed position. It remains 
for America to give the world arehi- 
tecture on wheels. There again we have 
a noble conception; but execution lags 
far behind. Almost all the cars now in 
use are ugly, and the drawing-room or 
palace species peculiarly so, from the 
fact that they make an ambitious attempt 
at beauty. But in these cars we see an 
improvement on the singularly barbaric 
tuste for display with which the internal 
ornamentation of the river steamboats 
first made us familiar. Visions of a 
happy future, in which the American 
public will cease to prefer dirty lace to 
clean linen, ten unnecessary mirrors to 
one that is needed, twenty inbharmonious 
colors to one simple and pleasing effect ; 
when bridal chambers shall be things of 
the past, and the New York stoop—but 
let us not be sanguine. 


— Tuedinner given to Professor Tyndall 
at Delinonico's, just before his departure 
from this country for England, was re- 
markable in more respects thanone. Mr. 
Tyndall stands before the world, in a cer- 
tain sense, as the representative of sci- 
ence. It has been his function, far more 
than it has been that of any of his con- 
temporaries, except perhaps Professor 
Huxley, to aim at the popularization of 
science ; original investigation has never 
been so much his desire as the dissemina- 
tion of the results of original investiga- 
tion. In a certain sense he has played 
the réle, which we are accustomed to re- 
gard rather as literary than as scientific, 
of creating a public. His lectures and 
experiments have always had in view 
primarily the ineuleation of sound ideas. 
It is his constant occupation in this field 
which has gradually led him to assume 
a polemic attitude toward religion, an 
attitude which most professors of science 
regard as foreign to their lives, and fatal 
to that professional calm which is the 
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true atmosphere of the scientific world. 
It wowld be a mistake, however, to sup- 
pose that Tyndall is wrong because his 
brethren may regard him as a popular 
instructor rather than an original investi- 
gator; his success in the kind of work he 
has undertaken is its own justification ; 
and if we are to find fault with the nature 
of the work itself, we may as well at once 
recognize the fact that factions ohjections 
of this sort really accomplish nothing, 
and that the logical goal to which those 
who quarrel with ** popularization ’’ of 
all kinds are tending is the redivision 
of mankind into the learned few and 
the ignorant, imbruted many, with no 
means of communication between the 
two, save furce. We make these sugges- 
tions not so much in reply to any pub- 
lished criticism on this side of the At- 
lantic, as to the complaints which the 
strictly professional scientific world is 
fond of half muttering to itself, half 
whispering in the ear of the very public 
it despises, whenever any scientific man 
makes a modern progress over the earth’s 
surface from lecture-room to lecture- 
roovin, with his assistants, his spectro- 
scopes, hislenses. ‘* Thisis not science,”’ 
they say to one another. ‘* This is merely 
an attempt to bring truth within the 
range of minds which are unable to grasp 
it. The whole thing is a delusion.” 
There seems more reason for this sort of 
grumbling, in the minds of those who 
grumble, when science becomes fashiona- 
ble, even than when it is merely made pop- 
ular. ‘bere isalways a certain degree of 
absurdity in the spectacle when that 
part of the community which ordinarily 
makes amusement its pursuit suddenly 
renounces the world and its ways for an 
hour or so every evening, and devotes 
itself to the improvement of its mind. 
There is something quite as frivolous in 
the momentary transformation as there 
was before in the abandonment. This, 
however, should not make us shut our 
eyes to the real state of the case. Pro- 


fessor ‘l'yndall, and those like him, have a 
place in the economy of the world quite 
as important, perhaps, as that played hy 
the men who devote their lives to investi- 
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gation, without hope of reward or favor. 
Everybody must admire the idea embod- 
ied in Browning's ** Grammarian,”’ but a 
world of such grammarians would be a 
sorry place fur the women and children. 
Professor Tyndall, in bringing about a 
rapport between science and humanity, is 
doing a work for which the investigator is 
utterly incompetent. 


— Tue most remarkable thing in con- 
nection with Tyndall's dinner was the ex- 
traordinary attitude taken towards each 
other by science, religion, and me‘aphy- 
siecs. Considering that Mr. Tyndall had 
stood sponsor to the article in the ‘* Con- 
temporary ”’ attacking prayer ; that Pro- 
fessor Hitcheock, an ardent metaphysi- 
cian, was one of the speakers ; and that 
among the others was Mr. Beecher, one 
might have expected the dinner to prove 
an acrimonious affair, particularly as 
the subject most dwelt on in the prin- 
cipal speeches was the existing relation 
between science and religion. But there 
was nothing that could be called acrimo- 
nious in the speeches, and in listening 
to them one could not help asking him- 
self what had become of the odium theo- 
logicum, and the other two kinds which 
have in past time raged with such fury. 
It was generally agreed among the scien- 
tific speakers that they would follow 
wherever science might lead, while the 
clergymen announced their intention of 
the same faithfulness to religion (except, 
perhaps, Mr. Beecher, who seemed rather 
to incline to the side of science at all 


‘ hazards), and Dr. Hitcheock announced 


his belief in*a resurrection of metaphy- 
sics. At the same time, the scientific 
men advised the clergymen to go on in 
their own way ; while the clergymen ad- 
vised the scientific men to go on in theirs ; 
and Dr. Hitchcock seemed to be of opin- 
ion that the resurrection of metaphysics 
was to be brought about through the 
results accomplished by that very science 
which now, alas! makes metaphysics its 
standing butt. There was, inshort, the ut- 
most good feeling, and the absence of any 
desire to proselytize was perhaps the most 
noticeable thing about the speeches. 














